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JUNE,  1909. 


Dr.  AFFONSO  AUGUSTO  MOREIRA  PENNA,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  Brazil,  died  suddenly  on  June  14,  1909. 
It  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  grief  that  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics  has  learned  of  his  demise.  He  was 
one  of  Latin  America’s  greatest  public  men.  Under  his  able  adminis¬ 
tration  the  Brazilian  Republic  has  prospered  to  a  degree  in  keeping  with 
the  wealth  of  its  material  resources  and  with  its  moral  and  political 
dignity. 

Doctor  Penna  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  in  1906,  taking  the  oath 
of  office  on  November  15  of  that  year,  for  the  regular  term  of  four  years 
ending  in  1910.  Previous  to  Doctor  Penna’s  entry  into  public  life  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  journalism  with  much  success.  During  his  sub¬ 
sequent  career  in  the  service  of  his  country  he  held  various  important 
positions  in  the  Government,  and  was  finally  elected  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  news  conveying  the 
sad  intelligence  of  President  Penna’s  death,  the  Director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau,  in  behalf  of  this  institution,  cabled  Baron  do  Rio  Branco, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  an  expression  of 
heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  Brazilian  Government  and  people  in  their 
great  loss.  A  similar  e.xpression  of  condolence  was  sent  to  Mr.  Nabuco, 
the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  at  his  summer  residence.  As  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  late  President  and  of  the  participation  of  the  Bureau  in 
the  mourning  of  Brazil,  the  flag  of  the  Bureau  was  displayed  at  half-mast 
until  after  the  funeral. 


LATIN  AMERICANS  ON  INTERNATIO.NAL  TRIBUNALS. 

The  high  rank  held  by  public  men  of  Latin  America  in  diplomacy  and 
the  position  attained  by  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
world  affairs  have  recently  been  emphasized  in  the  appointment  of  two 
distinguished  Latin  Americans  upon  international  tribunals  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  is  one  of  the  highest 
developments  of  civilization,  and  its  accepted  exponents  are  always 
chosen  from  among  the  foremost  nations  of  the  globe.  The  selection, 
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therefore,  of  a  vSouth  American  to  serve  on  the  arbitral  tribunal  instituted 
to  adjudicate  the  old  and  much-discussed  question  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  concerning  the  fisheries  on 
the  North  Atlantic  coast  is  an  epoch-marking  event.  This  honor,  which 
is  shared  by  all  of  Latin  America,  has  been  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Lcis 
Maria  Dr.\go,  the  renowned  Argentine  statesman  and  author  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  bears  his  name.  The  Drago  Doctrine,  although  the  subject 
of  much  critical  discussion  when  first  introduced  at  the  Third  Hague 
Conference,  was  ultimately  received  by  the  majority  of  the  nations  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  conference  as  a  principle  of  international  law.  The  other 
noteworthy  instance  of  recent  occurrence  of  the  same  character  is  the 
acceptance,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the  services  of  Senor  Don 
Algusto  B.  Legi’IA,  President  of  Peru,  as  arbiter  in  questions  which 
may  arise  between  the  Governments  of  Panama  and  the  United  States 
subsequent  to  the  treaty  signed  by  the  two  nations.  President  Legi  ia's 
name  was  suggested  by  Panama  and  the  proposition  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  United  States.  Among  South  Americans  previously 
serving  on  international  tribunals  mav’  be  mentioned  the  late  Viscount 
dTtajl’ba,  who  was  a  member  of  the  court  that  met  at  Geneva  to  decide 
the  .“Alabama”  question  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  the  late  \’iscount  de  Arinos,  who  presided  over  the  international 
court  that  sat  in  Washington  to  decide  concerning  Franco-American 
claims  arising  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  and  the  Franco- 
German  war. 

THE  campaign  for  inmriLDi.NG  the  merchant  marine. 

The  Merchant  Marine  League  of  the  United  States  is  planning  a  most 
elaborate  campaign  for  the  education  of  the  people  at  large  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  building  up  American  shipping.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  league,  held  recently  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  there  was  a  large  attendance  and  a  general  discussion,  in  which  it 
was  decided  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  organization  on  lines  more 
expansive  and  broader  than  ev'er  before  attempted.  This  will  include 
lectures  before  Chatauquas  all  over  the  United  States,  the  jniblication  of 
pamphlets  and  reports,  and  the  distribution  of  a  regular  monthly  jnib- 
lication  wherever  it  will  do  the  most  good.  The  campaign  will  be  waged 
with  special  strength  in  the  districts  of  Congressmen  who  opposc'd  the 
shijiping  bill  as  it  was  voted  upon  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The 
presidents  of  universities  and  colleges  will  also  be  asked  to  coojierate, 
so  that  the  young  men  who  are  going  out  from  their  doors  into  public 
life  may  be  interested  in  the  subject.  In  the  jirospectus  describing  the 
monthly  publication  it  is  stated  that: 

It  was  tile  o])inion  tliat  to  aecoiiiplish  the  most  j^ood  from  tliese  hulletins 
they  should  he  mailed  retjularly  to  all  Senators,  Cotif'ressmen,  and  t;entlenien  promi¬ 
nent  in  public  life  in  this  country  wlio  it  is  e.siiected  miglit  he  interested  in  this 
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subject;  to  the  editors  of  the  leading  daily  and  agricultural  papers  and  magazines; 
prominent  men  in  a  number  of  the  chief  labor  organizations  of  America;  United 
States  Consuls  scattered  all  over  the  world;  secretaries  of  the  various  national, 
State,  and  local  business  men’s  associations;  presidents  of  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities,  and  all  the  members  of  the  league,  or  those  who  are  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  its  workings,  in  any  i)art  of  America. 


lectures  ox  LATIX  AMERICA  BEFORE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  reported  that  the  officials  having  in  charge  the  courses  of  lectures 
which  are  delivered  before  the  school  children  of  New  York  City  are 
planning  next  year  to  have  a  series  delivered  on  Latin  America.  The 
Bureau  has  frequently  urged  that  this  step  be  taken,  not  only  in  New 
York  but  in  other  cities  where  lectures  are  part  of  the  school  work. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  awakening  interest  in  a  new  field  than  getting 
the  attention  of  the  growing  children.  In  their  minds  are  planted  ideas 
which  grow  with  their  advancing  years,  and  if  they  are  taught  when  very 
young  to  recognize  the  importance  of  Latin  America,  its  vast  area,  its 
mighty  resources,  its  splendid  potentialities,  and  its  direct  relationship  to 
the  United  States,  they  will  grow  up  with  a  true  appreciation,  which 
otherwise  would  be  lacking,  of  that  part  of  the  world.  Already  many  of 
the  teachers  in  New  York  City  are  giving  their  children  special  instruction 
on  Latin  America,  as  is  shown  by  the  requests  that  are  received  here  for 
data  bearing  on  Central  and  South  America. 


A  NEW  STEAMSHIP  FOR  SOUTH  A.MERICAN  TRAVEL. 

The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  is  to  be  congratulated  for  placing  upon  the 
New  York-Rio  de  Janeiro-Montevideo- Buenos  Aires  route  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  new  steamer  Vasari,  which  arrived  in  New  York  May  8  to  make  her 
maiden  trip  to  South  Ameriea.  She  is  a  ship  of  over  12,000  tons,  with 
passenger  accommodations  that  will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  trav¬ 
elers.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  line  is  improving  its  seiA'ice,  because  there 
is  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  travelers  now  who  wish  to  visit 
South  America.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  generally  known  that  there  are 
boats  of  this  character,  the  number  of  people  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  go  comfortably  to  South  America  directly  from  New  York 
will  be  notably  augmented.  On  Tuesday,  May  1 1,  Messrs.  Busk  &  Dan¬ 
iels,  the  agents  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  gave  a  beautiful  luncheon 
on  board  the  Vasari,  which  was  attended  by  men  prominent  in  business, 
shipping,  and  newspaper  life  of  New  York  City,  and  by  a  few  representa¬ 
tive  men  from  other  jilaces,  like  Washington.  The  Director  was  honored 
with  an  invitation,  and  had  much  pleasure  in  attending  and  making  some 
remarks  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  to  improve 
travel  conditions  between  North  and  .South  America.  In  another  part 
of  the  Bulletin  photograjihs  of  the  Vasari  and  its  interior  are  repro¬ 
duced,  together  with  a  more  detailed  description  of  her  appointments. 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  FOURTH  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

Preparation  for  the  Fourth  Pan-American  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  next  year  will  now  go  on  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 
The  Argentine  Government  has  just  requested,  through  its  Minister  in 
Washington,  that  each  member  of  the  governing  board  communicate 
with  his  government  and  learn  its  attitude  toward  the  questions  which 
have  been  proposed  for  discussion  at  that  conference.  This  situation 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Governing  Board  at  its  last  meeting 
on  May  5,  by  the  Argentine  Minister,  and  it  is  hoped  that  reports  may 
be  received  before  the  majority  of  the  board  leave  for  the  summer,  in 
order  that  the  programme,  at  least  in  general  terms,  may  be  determined 
upon  at  an  early  date. 


THE  tariff  and  trade  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Attention  has  been  frequentl}’  called  to  the  growth  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  to  the  share  which  the  different  principal 
nations  have  in  this  trade.  Those  who  are  working  for  free  hides  have 
logically  pointed  out  that  the  inclusion  of  such  a  provision  in  the  tariff 
bill  at  present  under  discussion  by  the  United  States  Government 
would  add  materially  to  the  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the 
export  and  import  business  of  the  United  States  with  Argentina.  In  fact, 
the  chief  export  of  Argentina  to  the  United  States  is  hides,  but  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  in  that  country  that  it  is  purchasing  far  more  from  the 
United  States  than  the  United  States  is  buying  from  it,  but  that  if  the 
duty  on  hides  is  removed  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  export 
trade  of  Argentina  with  the  United  States  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  purchase  of  manufactured  products  of  the  United  States.  Last 
year  Argentina  bought  products  to  the  extent  of  $93,000,000  from  Great 
Britain,  and  sold  to  her  S78,fxxi,rKXj;  from  Germany  $38,000,000,  and  sold 
to  her  $35,oofj,fXK);  from  the  United  States  $35,000,000,  and  sold  to  her 
only  $i3,fxx>,rxxj. 


SPECIAL  ENVOY  FROM  NICARAOUA. 

On  May  17,  Dr.  1’edro  (ionzalez,  credited  as  Special  Envoy 

from  the  (Government  of  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States,  ])resented  his 
credentials  to  President  Taft.  Dwtor  (if)NZALEZ  has  held  many  high 
posts  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  is  a  jurist  of  renown,  not  only  in 
Nicaragua,  but  throughout  Central  America,  being  a  recognized  authority 
on  economic  f^uestions.  The  I’an-American  Bureau  offers  its  most 
cordial  salutatifms  to  this  distinguished  representative  of  Nicaragua. 


SENOR  DON  EMILIO  C.  JOUBERT. 

Scnor  .IoiiIhtI  for  tht>  piiNl  four  yours  liiis  roprosoiitod  tlio  l>omiiiU'Uii  (lovernmont 
IIS  its  Miiiislor  ill  llio  riiiUMl  Slutos,  sorviiiK  ex  ollloio  us  a  iiiemlu'r  of  the  liov- 
oriiliiK  Honnl  of  the  Itiireuii  of  the  Aiiieriouii  Koplihlies.  He  rtuviitly  retiirneil 
to  his  own  ooniilrv,  wiiere  he  lius  lu-eii  leinlensl  Hie  iiii)H>rtniit  ouhinet  |Hv>ilion 
of  Minister  of  .liistiee  uiiil  1‘nliiie  Instriielioii. 
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DINNER  GIVEN  HY  THE  HRAZILIAN  AMHASSADOR. 

The  Brazilian  Ambassador,  Mr.  Jo.\oit.m  Xahuco,  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  the  success  and  brilliancy  of  the  dinner  which  he  gave  at 
Rauscher’s  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Thursday,  May  6,  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Jose  Carlos  Rodrigues  and  the  famous  Gridiron  Club,  which  is  made 
up  of  the  leading  newspaper  men  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 
Nearly  a  hundred  guests  sat  down  at  small  round  tables  handsomely 
decorated.  The  general  arrangement  was  that  of  a  garden  with  a  high 
hedge  around  the  sides,  and  a  large  palm  in  the  center.  Able  and  inter¬ 
esting  speeches  were  delivered  by  Ambassador  Nahuco,  Senator  Elihu 
Root,  Mr.  Scott  Bone,  Acting  President  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  and 
Doctor  Rodrigues.  Selections  from  these  are  published  elsewhere  in 
the  BullETi.n. 

A  NEW  WINTER  EXCl'RSION  To  SOi:TH  .\MERICA. 

The  announcement  of  the  Hamburg-American  Tine  that  it  will  send 
one  of  its  large  boats,  the  Bluclur,  to  carry  an  excursion  to  South  America, 
leaving  New  York  in  January  and  going  as  far  south  as  the  Straits  of 
l^Iagellan,  is  welcome  new's  to  the  Bureau,  which  has  constantly  urged 
the  steamship  lines  that  have  summer  excursions  to  the  Caribbean  and  to 
the  Mediterranean  to  make  the  same  experiment  with  reference  to  South 
America.  Although  it  might  seem  at  first  more  desirable  for  this  trip  to 
be  made  sometime  between  June  and  September,  which  are  the  winter 
months  south  of  the  equator,  3x*t  it  is  true  that  people  in  the  United 
States  are  much  more  ready  to  go  aw'ay  on  journeys  of  this  kind  in  the  win¬ 
ter  than  they  are  in  the  summer.  The  itinerary  of  the  Bluchcr  will  in¬ 
clude  stops  along  the  seacoast  of  South  .\merica  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  to  Punta  Arenas,  with  extra  time  at  such  places  as  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.  If  this  experiment  is  a  success 
there  is  little  question  that  the  company  will  jjut  other  steamers  on  the 
same  excursion  route. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CLUIi  OF  SAN  ANTONIO. 

The  Director  has  recently  received  a  very  interesting  communication 
from  Mr.  Winchester  Kelso,  President  of  the  International  Club  of 
.San  Antonio,  Texas,  the  object  of  which  is  to  improve  the  social  and 
business  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  It  has  a 
membership  of  over  ^(X)  and  includes  in  its  honorary  list  of  names  those 
of  (Ven.  PoRFiRio  Diaz  and  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
former  presented  the  club  with  an  oil  jiortrait  of  himself,  almost  life 
size,  and  the  Mexican  Government  has  provided  it  with  an  exhibit  of 
the  mineral  and  vegetable  jiroducts  of  that  country,  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  club  rooms.  If  more  organizations  of  this  kind  were  started 


SENHOR  JOSe  JOAQUIM  GOMES  DOS  SANTOS, 
t'onsul-GiMUTal  of  Hnizil  iit  Now  York. 


SENOR  DON  RICARDO  SANCHEZ  CRUZ 
l  oiisiil-lieiirriil  of  <'liil(-  Ht  Xinv  York. 
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in  the  States  having  close  association  with  the  different  Latin-American 
Republics,  another  step  forward  would  be  taken  toward  greater 
Pan-American  accord. 


CHILEAN  CONSUL-GENERAL  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Ricardo  S.\nchez  Cruz  was  born  in  \'alparaiso,  Chile,  September  27, 
1869.  He  received  his  education  at  the  College  of  the  French  F'athers 
and  the  Seminario  Conciliar  de  \'alparaiso,  where  he  obtained  the  prize 
“Optime  Meruit,”  given  to  the  student  winning  all  of  the  first  prizes  in 
his  course,  taking  his  degree  as  doctor  in  laws  and  political  sciences  at  the 
age  of  19  years.  He  commenced  his  diplomatic  career  as  Second  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Chilean  Legation  in  Peru,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  1902, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  secretary  of  the  first  class  and  treasurer, 
remaining  there  until  1904,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Chilean  legations  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  About 
the  middle  of  the  year  1905,  due  to  the  death  of  the  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Chile  in  Berlin,  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  Charge  de  Affaires  to  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  \'ienna.  During  his 
eight  months’  service  in  this  capacity  he  sent  to  his  Government  infor¬ 
mation  of  importance  with  reference  to  South  American  politics.  Early 
in  1908  he  w'as  promoted  to  the  post  which  he  now  holds  of  Consul- 
General  of  Chile  in  the  United  States. 


INCREASE  OF  BOOKS  ON  L.\TIN  AMERICA. 

The  increased  demand  on  the  International  Bureau  for  recommenda¬ 
tions  covering  the  best  current  books  on  Latin  America  which  can  be 
read  by  those  seeking  information  quickly  and  easily  shows  that  more 
and  more  attention  is  being  given  by  the  public  at  large  to  that  part  of 
the  world.  Where  one  inquiry  of  this  kind  was  received  two  years  ago, 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  administration  of  the  Bureau,  a  score  now 
comes  in.  The  number  of  libraries  asking  for  a  list  of  books  on  Latin 
.\merica  is  gratifyingly  large,  and  if  the  work  goes  on  it  ought  not  to  be 
long  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  become  far  better  informed 
in  regard  to  the  Latin  .Vmerican  Republics  than  they  now  are.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  books,  moreover,  which  are  being  written  or  planned  about  Latin 
.\merica  is  to  be  noted  as  showing  a  growth  of  interest.  It  is  not  infre- 
(juent  fora  scholar  or  traveler  to  communicate  with  the  Bureau  stating 
that  he  is  ])reparing  manuscript  on  some  phase  of  Latin  American  his- 
tory,  geography,  commerce,  scientific  progress,  or  govenimental  evolu¬ 
tion.  The  Columlnis  Memorial  Library,  which  the  goveniing  board  of 
the  International  Bureau  intends  shall  be  throughly  compreliensive 
on  all  Latin-.Vmerican  subjects,  is  receiving  most  of  the  books  jniblished 
on  that  part  of  the  world,  but  it  is  not  yet  sulViciently  well  known  so 
that  all  authors  j)lace  copies  in  it,  as  they  do  in  the  Congressional  Library. 
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It  is  hoped  that  as  the  Library  becomes  better  known  it  may  contain  every 
volume  that  has  to  deal  in  any  shape  or  form  with  Latin  America. 


THE  COMING  ANNUAL  REVIEW. 

The  July  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  will  contain  the  annual  review 
of  Latin  American  trade.  This  should  prov'e  of  practical  value  to  all 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  commercial  conditions  in 
the  various  American  Republics.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  the 
annual  review'  of  1908,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  that  of  1909  even 
more  comprehensive  and  specific.  The  greater  part  of  the  July  issue 
will  be  occupied  with  this  review  to  the  exclusion  of  many  special  articles 
of  interest,  but  its  importance  warrants  that  amount  of  space  and  atten¬ 
tion  being  given  to  it. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  BANKS. 

Indications  now  point  to  real  progress  being  made  in  the  matter  of  the 
establishment  of  a  large  United  States-Latin  American  banking  insti¬ 
tution,  w'hich  will  have  headquarters  in  New  York  City  and  branches  in 
the  principal  capitals  and  commercial  centers  of  the  American  Republics. 
The  movement  may  not  be  consummated  this  year,  but  conditions  are 
developing  which  must  lead  surely  to  its  ultimate  success.  The  great 
financial  houses  of  New  York  City  are  taking  an  interest  never  before 
manifested  in  the  bond  issues  and  in  the  great  material  undertakings  of 
the  Latin-American  countries,  and  they  are  appreciating  that  one  of  the 
strongest  influences  for  the  development  of  trade  would  be  a  chain  of 
banks  in  the  places  where  the  largest  operations  are  conducted.  The 
Director  has  been  continually  in  conference  with  bankers  considering  the 
feasibility  of  the  project,  and  it  is  hoped  that  actual  results  may  presently 
be  recorded. 


BRAZILIAN  PREFERENTIAL  KATES  TO  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTS. 

The  message  of  the  President  of  Brazil,  delivered  in  May,  1909,  furnishes 
a  \;aluable  resume  of  conditions  in  the  Republic  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  results  during  kjoS  of  the  special  preferential  rates  accorded  by 
Brazil  to  certain  specified  imports  from  the  United  States  form,  according 
to  Consul-Cieneral  Anderson  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  one  encouraging 
feature  of  the  year’s  commerce  Ijetween  tlie  two  countries.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  total  imports  of  Brazil  for  1908  were  about  12  ])er 
cent  less  than  those  of  1907,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  imports  of 
Brazil  from  the  United  States  show  a  loss  of  $4,081,785,  or  about  16.5 
jx-r  cent,  as  compared  with  1907,  the  imports  of  goods  subject  to  preferen¬ 
tial  treatment  in  19^)8  amounted  to  $2,387,593,  as  compared  with 
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$2,351,326  in  the  preceding  year,  thus  showing  an  actual  gain  of  $36,267, 
or  1.5  per  cent.  This  gain  is  made  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  imports 
of  similar  goods  from  all  countries  showed  a  decrease  of  about  5  per 
cent  in  190S.  The  past  two  years  are  the  only  successive  years  in  which 
the  preferential  rates  have  been  accorded  throughout  the  entire  twelve 
months. 

BOLIVIAN  TRADE  IN  1 908. 

lly  the  publication  of  monthly  reports  of  Bolivian  trade  through  the 
department  of  finance  and  industry  of  the  Government  as  initiated  in 
January,  1909,  it  is  possible  to  procure  current  information  as  to  the 
economic  status  of  the  Republic.  It  is  shown  that  although  the  com¬ 
mercial  movement  of  Bolivia  was  not  so  great  during  1908  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  entire  trade  declining  by  nearly  $1,500,000,  yet  the 
trade  balance  remained  in  favor  of  the  Republic,  exports  for  the  year 
exceeding  imports  by  over  $i  ,000,000.  The  total  trade  volume  is  valued 
at  $33,837,000.  That  the  country,  in  spite  of  a  lowering  in  the  price  of 
native  commodities  abroad  with  the  consequent  decline  in  export  values 
was  able  to  increase  its  purchasing  power  by  over  $i  ,000,000  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  economic  development  now  in  progress.  President-elect 
ViLLAZON,  who  will  enter  into  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  August  as  the 
successor  of  President  Montes,  has  a  high  conception  of  the  character  of 
his  ofBce,  coupled  with  a  firm  conviction  as  to  the  ultimate  greatness  of 
his  country. 

DISCONTINUANCE  OK  THE  CHILEAN  NITR.XTE  .\SSOCI.ATION. 

The  company  which  has  for  many  years  controlled  the  output  and 
export  of  Chilean  nitrate  decided  to  discontinue  its  ojierations  from 
.\pril  I,  1909.  The  year’s  production  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
2,(XK),ooo  tons  fi.xed  as  the  exploitable  quota,  being  42,847,267  quintals 
of  loi  pounds,  while  exports  also  exceeded  the  estimate,  figuring  for 
2,25o,o(X)  tons.  The  Government  has  appointed  a  commission  for  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  information  bearing  upon  this  important 
branch  of  national  life  and  will  carry  on  an  active  propaganda  in  its 
behalf  at  home  and  abroad. 

Colombia’s  emicrald  mines. 

The  measures  being  taken  by  the  Colombian  (lovcrnment  for  the  ade- 
(|uate  exiiloitalion  of  one  of  its  greatest  sources  of  revenue  in  the  leasing 
of  the  emerald  mines  of  Muzo  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  to  an  English 
syndicate  demonstrate  the  applit'ation  of  business  methods  to  govern¬ 
mental  administration  which  is  characteristic  of  the  jiresent  regime. 

St  is:*,— Hull,  c,  (i!>  -j 
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Heretofore  the  short  leases  to  which  the  mines  were  subjected  hindered 
the  installation  of  appropriate  machinery  and  the  thorough  working  of 
the  deposits.  When  it  is  realized  that  Colombia  is  practically  the  only 
source  of  supply  for  these  valuable  gems  and  that  the  Colombian  product 
ranks  absolutely  first  in  the  emerald  market  the  importance  of  the 
subject  is  evident. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  COSTA  RICA. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Costa 
Rica,  the  Bureau  has  received  the  last  message  addressed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  Senor  Don  Cleto  Gonzalez  Viquez  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  congress  on  May  i,  1909.  Physical  conditions  are  reported 
to  have  adversely  affected  the  agricultural  production  of  the  country 
throughout  the  preceding  j’ear  with  a  sympathetic  decrease  in  com¬ 
mercial  values.  Total  trade  declined  by  about  $3,500,000,  the  loss  in 
imports  figuring  for  something  over  $2,000,000  and  exports  showing  a 
decrease  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  United  States  takes  first  rank 
both  as  a  market  for  Costa  Rican  products  and  as  a  supplier  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 


I.NDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  HAITI. 

The  numerous  governmental  concessions  granted  in  Haiti  for  the 
exploitation  of  railways  and  industries  indicate  the  efforts  being  made  to 
bring  the  Republic  in  line  with  American  progress.  Many  of  the  conces¬ 
sions  are  held  by  United  States  companies,  and  much  of  the  equipment 
and  machinery  has  been  furnished  by  American  concerns. 


agricultural  DEVELOPMENT  IN  HONDURAS. 

The  bureau  of  agriculture  established  by  the  Government  of  Hon¬ 
duras  in  1908  gives  a  good  report  of  its  first  year’s  operations  in  the 
recently  issued  statement  of  the  secretary.  While  the  actual  culture 
work  is  not  considerable,  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  soil  of  the  Republic  and  valuable  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the 
work  of  the  future.  The  reservation  to  the  Government  of  lands  on 
which  are  grown  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  other  than  as  covered  by 
previous  concessions,  will  ojien  u[)  the  commercial  exploitation  of  certain 
regions  hitherto  unexplored  and  add  greatly  to  the  resources  of  the 
country. 


.MEXICA.N  RAILWAYS. 

The  immensi-  imjKtus  given  to  transit  throughout  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  by  the  const ruci ion  of  tlie  Tehuantepec  line  is  lieing  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  ofx-ning  of  additional  rail  connections.  In  many  respects 
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the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  Mazatlan  and  the  State  of  Sinaloa 
was  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  to  that  point  on 
April  1 8,  1909.  It  was  made  the  occasion  of  popular  festivities  in  which 
government  officials  and  citizens  participated.  The  company  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  the  Mexico  Northwestern  Railway  Company  is  to  acquire  and 
exploit  immense  tracts  of  timber  and  agricultural  land  in  addition  to  its 
railway  enterprises,  while  the  betterment  of  steamer  connections  with 
other  lands  has  stimulated  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  shipment  of  what 
are  practically  new  export  products.  The  shipping  of  refrigerated  meat 
to  Great  Britain  has  been  successfully  inaugurated,  and  it  is  intended  to 
still  further  develop  this  branch  of  trade. 


THE  NEW  UNITED  STATES  CO.NSUL-GENERAL  IN  PANAMA. 

Mr.  Alban  Goshorn  Snyder,  who  was  appointed  January  ii,  1909, 
United  States  Consul-General  to  Panama,  to  succeed  Mr.  Arnold 
Shanklin,  was  born  in  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  November  5,  1877. 
He  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  from  Washington  and  Lee  University  in 
1898  and  studied  law  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia  in  1902.  He 
-was  appointed  American  Vice-Consul  at  Porfirio  Diaz,  Mexico,  in  1899; 
was  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Bogota,  Colombia, 
from  February  12,  1903,  to  December  6,  1905,  and  was  appointed  Consul- 
General  at  Buenos  .\ires,  Argentine  Republic,  on  June  22,  1906. 


PRELIMINARY  PLANS  FOR  A  WORLD’S  FAIR  .\T  PANAMA. 

Mr.  Arnold  Sha.nklin  sends  the  information  that  much  interest  is 
being  taken  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  the  proposed  world’s  fair  to 
be  held  at  the  city  of  Panama  in  1915,  concerning  which  he  says: 

The  present  active  officers  of  the  proposed  fair  are  Mr.  A.  Bienkowski,  president, 
and  .Mr.  E.  C.  McF.\rla.\d,  secretary,  who  rejKjrt  that  a  number  of  prominent  men 
Iiave  i)ermitted  their  names  to  l)e  used  on  the  printed  matter  as  honorary  ])residents 
and  vice-presidents.  Several  meetings  have  been  held,  and  one  of  the  wealthy  land- 
owners  of  the  Republic  has  given  a  beautiful  site  of  300  acres  in  the  Sabanas. 


STEA.MSHIP  AND  RAILWAY  ENTERPRISES  IN  PERU. 

The  arrival  and  installation  in  the  harbor  of  Callao  of  the  dry  dock 
constructed  for  Peru  in  Ivurope  marks  a  feature  in  the  development  of 
Peruv'ian  transit  enterprises.  This  is  supplemented  by  the  granting  of 
a  subsidy  for  fast  steamer  service  between  that  jiort  and  Panama,  recently 
granted  by  the  lV*ruvian  Congress,  and  it  is  further  rejiorted  that  a  con¬ 
tract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Government  and  a  citizen  of 
Berlin  for  the  sur\'ey  of  an  all-rail  route  from  Paita  to  a  point  on  the 
Maranon  River.  It  is  hoped  to  commence  construction  w(»rk  some  time 
in  1910. 
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ADVAN’CING  COMMERCE  OF  SALVADOR. 

Ill  the  published  returns  of  the  trade  of  Salvador  for  1908  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  record  that  an  increase  in  total  valuations  amounting  to  $500,000 
is  noted,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  that  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  Republic  is  over  $1,000,000.  With  the  improvement  of 
communication  facilities  with  the  United  States,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
jwoportion  of  commercial  interchange  between  the  two  countries  will  be 
increased. 


CONSULAR  REPORTS  ON  URUGUAY. 

.\mong  recent  informatory  data  concerning  the  Republic  of  Uruguay, 
it  is  important  to  acknowledge  the  annual  report  furnished  from  Mon¬ 
tevideo  by  United  States  Consul  Frederic  W.  Goding,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  year  1908  was  a  memorable  one  for  the  Republic,  every 
branch  of  commerce  and  industry  showing  unequaled  prosperity.  Other 
rej)orts  forwarded  indicate  the  specific  progress  made  in  different  branches 
of  economic  life,  covering  agricultural,  pastoral,  manufacturing,  financial, 
and  mining  enterprises. 


PATRIOTIC  society  IN  VENEZUELA. 

For  the  suitable  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  independence  of 
Venezuela,  President  Gomez  has  decreed  that  an  advisory  board  com- 
j)osed  of  the  prominent  officials  and  citizens  of  the  Republic  shall  be 
organized.  This  centennial  celebration  is  to  be  held  on  July  5,  1911, 
and  is  supported  by  the  representative  elements  of  national  life.  In 
Caracas  a  central  board  was  established  in  December,  1908,  for  the 
organization  of  a  patriotic  society  which  should  have  its  ramifications 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  whose  efforts  should  be  directed  toward 
tlie  upbuilding  of  a  widespread  feeling  of  unity  and  cooperation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  centenary  and  all  other  developments  of  intellectual 
and  moral  worth. 


SANITARY  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

file  call  for  the  Fourth  International  Sanitary  Convention  of  the 
.\meriean  Republics  has  been  issued  by  Surgeon-General  Walter  Wyman, 
Chairman  of  the  International  Sanitary  Bureau.  The  convention  which 
is  to  be  held  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  from  December  25,  u>ot),  to  January 
2,  1910,  meets  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Second 
International  Sanitary  Convention  of  the  .Vmerican  Republics  whereby 
biennial  conventions  were  authorized,  fhe  programme  provisionally 
establishing  the  topies  to  be  discussed  is  extended  in  its  range  and  com- 
])iehends  all  matters  having  bearing  uptm  hygiene  in  the  various  re- 
])ublics  interested. 


It  is  very  pleasant  to  read  an  appreciative  study  of  any  work,  and 
still  more  gratifying  when  it  comes  from  an  outsider  who  approached 
the  subject  with  an  unbiased  mind.  It  is  therefore  well  worth  while 
to  take  note  in  the  lii  i.i.ktix  of  a  recent  book  iii  the  Columbus  Me¬ 
morial  Library,  ‘‘  The  Panama  Canal  and  its  Makers,"  by  Vaughan 
Cornish.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1909.  Doctor  Couxisii  is  an 
Englishman  and  gives  an  English  point  of  view  of  the  canal  and  the 
work  accomplished  and  yet  to  be  accomplished  there,  and  he  brings 
a  trained  scientific  judgment,  a  keen  obseu'vation,  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  grasp  of  detail  to  bear  u})on  his  task.  The  book  is  thoroughly 
English,  but  for  that  reason  is  of  added  value,  because  it  gives  not 
only  the  infoi  niation  supplied  by  the  Canal  Commission  in  the  Ignited 
States  and  the  opinions  current  here  about  this  vast  undertaking, 
but  also  the  European  idea  of  the  canal  as  an  influence  upon  inter¬ 
national  commerce,  as  well  as  the  competitive  factors  by  which  this 
commerce  will  be  modified. 

■  There  are  10  chapters  dealing  with  the  historical  questions,  the 
future  of  the  canal,  the  ]>resent  conditions  on  the  Isthmus,  the  men 
at  work,  the  health  of  the  employees,  the  cost  of  the  canal,  and  the 
problems  of  distances  and  comparative  values  to  transportation  routes 
to  or  from  all  continental  ports  of  traffic.  The  description  of  the  con¬ 
struction  by  which  the  high-level  canal  will  be  accomplished  is  the 
clearest  that  has  been  written,  because,  althougli  taken,  of  course,  from 
official  statements,  its  language  is  concise  and  direct  and  quite  free 
from  technical  verbiage*  which  is  so  confusing  to  the  uninstiucted 
reader.  Due  credit  is  given  to  the  scientific  skill  and  thoroughness 
of  the  Erench  engiiu'crs.  and  the  sea-level  plan  is  achnowledged  to  lie 
so  exceedingly  difficult  of  execution  that  the  present  lock  type  of 
canal  is  finally  approved.  .Vll  praise  is  given  to  the  sanitary  results 
olitained  on  the  Isthmus;  in  fact,  Doctor  Coitxisii  speaks  of  the 
healthy  condition  there  as  a  triumph  of  science  and  despotic  govern¬ 
ment  combined,  but  be  intensifies  the  statement  by  showing  how  this 
object  l(‘sson  of  hygiene  and  government  has  forever  abolished  the 
tradition  that  the  trojiics  are  death  traps  for  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  this  regard  the  author  has  some  very  human  criticisms  on  the 
apjiearance  of  the  employees,  who,  he  asserts,  are  the  healthiest  lot 
of  white  men  he  has  ever  seen  in  the  tropics;  the  hand  laborers  are 
capable  of  doing  more  work  than  ever  before  in  the  same  cii’cum- 
stances,  owing  to  the  nutritious  diet  provided  for  them,  and  the 
woni«*n  and  children  apptair  to  him  to  be  I'cally  in  Indter  pbysiwd 
condition  than  would  be  deemed  possible  in  India  or  other  [lortions 
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of  the  East.  The  ladies,  however,  looked  rather  bored,  probably  be¬ 
cause  they  have  so  little  to  do  and  because  the  (government  does  so 
much  for  them. 

Americans  or  Frenchmen  mijrht  resent  his  ascribing  all  the  credit 
of  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  malaria  to  the  Britisher,  Doctor 
Ross;  no  one  would  for  an  instant  detract  from  his  due  merit,  but 
as  the  malarial  parasite  is  named  after  Lavaran,  whose  studies 
were  carried  on  independently  and  with  great  courage,  pathologists 
like  to  have  his  name  mentioned  in  any  discussion  of  the  disease. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  canal  and  a  study  of  one 
of  the  great  world  problems,  the  effect  of  which  is  less  understood  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  this  book  of  Doctor  Cornish  is 
very  valuable.  It  should  be  read  and  digested  by  those  who  wish  to 
learn  the  true  status  on  the  Isthmus  and  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  this  new  international  waterway. 


Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  lecturer  on  Latin- American  history  at  Yale, 
has  brought  out  through  the  Ahile  Publishing  Association  “  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  an  E.xpedition  Across  Venezuela  and  C'olomhia,  li)()()-7.'‘’ 
In  it  he  describes  his  exploration  of  the  route  of  Bolivar's  march  of 
1S19,  and  the  battlefields  of  Boyaca  and  ('arahoho.  Dwtor  Bingham 
remarks  in  his  preface  that  Spanish-American  historians  have  con¬ 
sidered  this  march  of  Bolivar’s  as  wonderful  as  the  more  famous 
marches  of  Hannibal  and  Napoleon,  but  that  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  estimate  the  actual  obstacles  overcome,  as  the  region  is 
not  easily  visited  and  the  published  descriptions  of  it  are  meager. 
The  author  spent  four  months  in  going  over  the  ground,  a  paper  pre- 
pared  by  him  covering  some  of  the  details  of  his  trip  being  subse- 
(juently  published  in  the  Monthly  Bi  lletin  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Fehrnaiy,  1000,  issue  of  the  ''  de  la  IJ nlvcr><Hlad^'  of 

Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  publishes  an  interesting  report  made  to  the 
Federal  (lovernment  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  First  ('entral  Ameri¬ 
can  Conference  {Comhtou  Au,vUiar  de  la  Prinicra  Conferencia 
('oitroameiiraiia),  which  met  in  Tegucigalpa  on  January  1,  1000, 
in  confoi’inity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  on  Future  Cen¬ 
tral  American  C'onferences  celebrated  in  Washington  on  December 
‘JO,  1007.  The  present  monetary  system  of  Honduras  was  established 
in  1870.  The  report  gives  in  detail  tlie  history  of  the  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Republic  before  and  after  said  date,  and  incidentally 
treats  of  the  monetary  systems  of  the  other  Central  .Vmerican  coun¬ 
tries.  The  custom-house  system,  and  the  system  of  weights  and 
measures  in  use  in  Honduras,  is  also  considered,  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  made  that  the  decimal  system  be  adopted  in  all  of  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  Central  America. 


•'All  iiiiiswer  to  the  Paiiiuna  ('anal  crities.*'  liy  William  IIoWAiii) 
Taft,  inepaied  ])rior  to  his  inau<rnration  as  President  of  the  T'nited 
States  and  published  in  •’  !Mc('lnre's  Majrazine  ”  for  May,  Avonld 
seem  to  furnish  the  last  word  on  this  imieh  discussed  subject.  A  per¬ 
sonal  examination  of  the  Avork  under  aaiij;  the  illuminatiA’e  exj^lana- 
ti<ms.  furnished  by  expert  enfjineers  on  the  spot;  the  demonstrated 
pio'rress  toAA’ard  completion,  and  the  unassailable  character  of  the 
man  makin<i:  the  report,  should  render  further  controAersy  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  lock  or  sea-lcAel  ty])e  supertluoiis.  Openinj;  AA’ith  the 
>tatement  that  “the  Panama  ('anal  continues  to  furnish  copy  for 
the  neAA'spapers  and  the  mairazines  of  the  country.”  I’resident  Taft 
add>: 

It  is  heiii};  constructed  li.v  the  T'nitcd  States  for  the  henefit  of  world  coin- 
niercc.  and  every  citizen  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  indeed  every  citizen  of  tlie 
world.  proiK*rly  fw^ls  hiiiist'lf  anthoriz(‘d  to  criticise  tlie  work  as  it  is  heiiif?  done 
and  to  express  his  opinion  as  t<j  tlie  type  of  canal  that  is  selected. 

Havin';  thus  granted  to  everyone  absolute  freedom  of  opinion,  the 
Avriter  jiroceeds  to  revieAv  the  various  .steps  by  Avhich  the  decision  as 
to  a  lock  sy.stem  Avas  reached,  concluding  Avith  gentle  irony: 

For  these  reasons  the  administration  is  jiroceedinn  to  construct  the  canal  on 
the  ty|K*  anthoriziHl  and  directed  liy  Confjress,  and  the  criticisms  of  {jentle- 
ii'cu  who  predicate  all  their  artrnments  on  tlieory  and  not  niion  practical  tests, 
who  institute  comparisons  hetween  the  present  tyiK*  of  canal  and  tin' sea-l(‘vel  type 
<  f  ;mm»  to  (!<K1  feet  in  widtli  tliat  never  lias  been  or  will  he  on  sea  or  land,  can 
not  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  tliosi*  cliarfied  witli  tlie  responsiliility  of  coii- 
stru'-tin^  the  canal,  and  will  only  continue  to  atford  to  persons  who  do  not 
understand  the  situation  and  are  not  familiar  witli  the  liistory  of  tlie  canal 
and  of  tlie  various  plans  pro|Mised  for  tlie  canal  an  unfounded  sensation  of  re;;ret 
and  alarm  tliat  tlie  Coveriinieiit  is  imrsuinj;  a  foolisli  and  senseless  i-'Uirsi*. 
.Aleaiitime  tlie  canal  will  be  built  and  completed  on  or  before  th(‘  1st  of  .lanuary, 
I'.tl.'i.  and  those  wlio  are  now  its  severest  critics  will  be  L'lad  to  have  tlieir 
aiithorsliip  of  recent  artieb's  foryolten. 


'I'hc  Aplil  numliers  of  “‘The  Independent  "  contain  the  i;sual  gen¬ 
erous  iillotment  of  space  devoted  to  a  considenit ion  of  Piin-.\meiie;in 
atl'airs.  Of  notable  importance  is  the  fourth  ptijicr  in  the  series 
fiiiiiished  liy  the  Director  of  the  I ntermit ional  Ibireau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ib‘publics.  'I'liis  detils  with  the  Noilhern  Kepiiblics  of  South 
-\merica  -  Ecuador,  ('olombiti.  and  Veneziiehi  -  tind  is  a  forcible  ex¬ 
position  of  the  opportunities  oll'ered  in  these  countries  for  the  man  of 
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enterprise  backed  with  adequate  capital,  opjiort  uni  ties  which  will  be 
iinniensely  enhanced  by  the  openinjr  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  the 
“  Panama  Canal  number,”  for  April  22.  and  the  succeedinj;  issues, 
))ublication  is  made  of  the  results  of  the  i n vest ijrat ions  made  by  the 
])ersonal  representatives  of  the  ma<razine  in  the  (’anal  Zone  and  the 
adjacent  territory,  ('ontrasts  between  conditions  in  1909  and  in 
1  !)()(>  are  strikinjrly  drawn,  it  bein<r  stated  that  ‘‘the  advance  made 
in  three  years  is  astoundin<r.”  The  following  pen  picture  of  the 
canal  in  operation  is  effectively  drawn: 

It  is  nnt  difficult  for  a  person  witli  an  active  iniasination  to  picture  a  linse 
sliip  in  future  years  approacliiiif;  tlie  low-lyiii}:  .Vtlantic  coast  of  ranaiua,  wliicli 
frr.adually  resolves  Itself  into  a  beach  of  coral  and  liills  of  palm  trei's  Iteyond. 
The  slop  enters  a  protected  l>ay  and  at  tlie  head  proceinls  into  a  narrow  canal, 
tile  trees  so  close  on  eitlier  liand  tliat  tlie  sliip  seems  to  la‘  in  the  lieart  of  a 
tropical  fon‘st.  After  continniii}?  for  a  few  miles  the  boat  readies  a  fiiiiantic 
staircase  of  three  IwUs  whicli  lift  it  S5  feet  upward  out  of  tlie  forest,  until  tlie 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  seen  far  Itelow.  The  locks  are  opened  and  tlie  sliip  enters 
a  larjie  lake  dottwl  with  islands.  After  crossing  the  lake  the  sliip  passi's 
tliron;;li  tlie  narrow  canon  at  t'nlelira,  tlie  sides  risiiii;  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  deck  on  either  side,  then  out  ajialn  into  a  smaller  lake,  down  two 
sets  of  locks  and  into  a  4-niile  sea-level  canal.  The  locks  and  lakes,  so 
apiiiireiitly  simple,  seem  to  the  passenger  to  have  been  tbe  snbjecd  of  much 
minecessary  discussion  and  controversy,  as  the  ship  drops  the  thin  Itlack  coast 
line  below  the  liorizon  and  sails  out  niion  the  broad  I'acitic. 


The  widespread  interest  and  {esthetic  delight  taken  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  in  the  pictures  of  the  two  famous  Spanish  artists,  Joaqi  ix 
SoitoLLA  V  Bastida  {iiul  loNACio  Zi  LOAtiA,  as  exhibited  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  under  the  ausjiices  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America, 
is  evidenced  by  the  e.xtended  crith/iic.'i  given  them  in  many  of  the 
monthly  magazines  of  standanl  character.  The  works  of  these 
piiinters  are  well  known  and  appreciated  throughout  South  America, 
and  reproductions  of  their  most  famous  canvases  are  frequent  in  the 
jiictorial  sheets  of  many  of  the  countries.  Their  fame  is,  however, 
but  now  finding  its  })roper  jilace  in  the  knowledge  and  aiipreciation 
of  the  general  public  of  North  America,  and  a  tremendous  impulse 
to  this  is  given  through  the  acclaims  of  the  press.  The  “Century'' 
for  May  prints  a  number  of  full-page  illustrations  of  the  distinctive 
paintings  of  the  two  artists,  accompanied  by  comment  by  Ciims- 
TiAx  Buinton,  the  same  writer  also  contributing  a  paper  to  “  The 
Craftsman  foi‘  the  same  montli,  entitled  “Ziiloaga  and  the  National 
Note,  in  Spanish  Art.”  In  defining  the  characteristic  art  of  the  two 
painters,  Biunton  siiys: 

Hnmdly  spoakiiif:,  it  is  to  nature  and  natural  phenomena,  in  all  tbeir  instan- 
laiKKins  idiarm  of  force,  color,  and  moviaiieiit.  which  Sokoi.i.a  iias  dt^ilicated  his 
incomparaidy  jirompt  oiiservatioii  and  tlneiit  tecliiiiqne.  On  the  other  iiaiid. 
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it  is  uiK)n  hiiiiianity  almie  wliicli  tlu*  youiifrer  artist  (Zuloaca.  the  bullfighter 
who  beeaiiie  a  painter)  eoiieentrates  his  not  less  remarkable  powers  of  effective 
comi»osition  and  deliberate  characterization. 

In  ••  The  Story  of  Senor  Sorolla "  the  American  success  of  a 
^rreat  Spanish  painter  is  etfectively  narrated  by  Thomas  R.  A'barra 
for  ••  The  World’s  AVork." 


The  April  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Philadelphia  ’’  is  accorded  the  subtitle  of  “  A  South  American 
Number,"  the  bulk  of  its  subject-matter  being  devoted  to  papers  on 
the  subject.  Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  contributes  the  initial  article  on 

South  America :  Its  general  geographical  features  and  opportuni¬ 
ties,”  in  which  the  following  summing  up  is  made  of  the  salient  points 
discu.ssed : 

Twenty  republics,  varying  in  size  from  the  area  of  Brazil,  which  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  United  States  proper,  to  Salvador,  the  smallest,  which  would 
take  in  Khode  Island  si.\  times  over,  having  a  combined  poi)nlation  of  over 
TO.ofKMNK)  and  a  foreign  commerce  valued  at  more  than  $2,000,000, (KK)  per 
anmiin,  are  g<dng  ahead  so  rapidly  that  no  man  can  safely  prophesy  the  limit 
of  what  they  will  accomplish  during  the  next  ten  years.  (}ifte<l  with  a  variety 
of  climate  and  resources;  blessed  with  a  marveions  intermingling  of  cool  pla¬ 
teaus  and  tropical  lowlands:  provided  with  vast  navigable  river  systems  and  a 
long  extent  of  accessible  coast  line;  snp|tlying  numerous  imi)ortant  products 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  must  purchase;  and  tM)sst>ssing  a  people  of  deej)  sym¬ 
pathies  and  high  intellectuality  hase<l  on  an  old  and  worthy  civilization — they 
all  challenge  our  best  study  and  kwnie.st  apprec-iation. 

A  paper  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  contributed  by  Prof. 
R.  DeC.  Ward,  of  Harvard  University,  being  “An  Outline  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Climatolog}'  of  Brazil,"  in  which  the  wide  range  of  products 
susceptible  of  profitable  culture  in  the  Republic  is  demonstrated. 
Dr.  Albert  Hale  considers  the  general  features  of  ‘‘The  River 
Plate  Region  and  its  Possibilities,”  and  Prof.  Isaiah  Bowman,  of 
Yale  University,  shows  the  Distribution  of  Population  in  Bolivia,” 
as  influenced  and  determined  by  regional  peculiarities. 


In  “  Harper's  Magazine  ”  for  May,  C.  AVilliam  and  ^Iarv  Blair 
Beebe  continue  their  account  of  experiences  in  trojiical  lands.  As 
indicated  by  the  title  of  the  article  in  reference,  “  In  the  Venezuelan 
AA^ilderness,”  the  wonderful  animal  and  plant  life  of  the  region  is  the 
main  object  of  investigation,  hut  the  aspect  of  the  great  asphalt 
deposit  is  gi’aphically  described  in  the  following  terms: 

Dur  trips  to  the  i»itch  lake  ou  the  eiirly-moruiiig  eiigiiu*  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  A  warning  t<K>t  from  tin*  diminutive  whistle  burrh>s  us  through  our 
breakfast,  and  w<‘  hast»‘n  to  the  track  and  see  our  cameras  and  guns  loadtsl  on 
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one  of  the  little  wjuare  wooden  “  empties.”  We  mount  the  wood-filied  tender 
of  the  engine,  and  with  many  complainiii}'  creaks  and  jolts  Ret  nnderway, 
hackliiR  slowly  around  the  curve  which  hides  the  last  sign  of  civilization  and 
buries  us  in  the  jungle. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  these  little  toy  engines  have  bustled  and  elbowe<l 
their  way  over  the  snaky  rails,  until  the  jungle  and  its  iH'ople  have  come  to 
look  upon  this  narrow  winding  steel  path  as  part  of  the  general  order  of  things. 
The  underbrush  creeps  close,  and  only  the  constant  whipping  of  the  engines  and 
cars  beats  down  the  growth  betwetm  the  rails. 

We  reach  the  lake  long  before  the  dew  is  dried  and  before  the  freshness  of 
the  dawn  is  dissipated.  It  is  surrounded  by  dense  forests,  the  front  ranks  of 
which  are  made  up  of  the  marvelously  tall  and  graceful  moriche  palms. 
There  is  one  oasis  in  this  pitchy  expanse — Parrot  Island  it  may  be  calle<l.  To 
this  shelter,  guarded  on  all  sides  by  soft,  quaking  pitch,  parrots  come  at  dusk 
by  hundretls,  i-oosting  there  until  the  next  morning. 

Near  the  northern  edge  Is  the  “  mother  of  the  lake,”  just  above  the  deep- 
hidden  source  of  supi>ly,  where  the  pitch  is  always  soft  and  where  no  vegeta¬ 
tion  grows.  It  is  a  veritable  i)ool  of  death,  and  nothing  can  enter  it  and  live. 
The  lizards  and  heavy-bodietl  Insects  which  scami)er  over  the  rim  are  often 
clogged  and  drawn  down  to  death.  A  jaguar,  leaping  after  a  jacana.  slipped 
in  shortly  before  we  came  and  made  a  terrible  fight  for  life.  Half  blinded,  its 
struggles  carried  it  only  farther  outward,  and  the  end  came  mercifully  soon. 

All  the  rest  of  the  lake  is  a  varied  exi)anse  of  black  pitch  bubbles,  short  grass, 
clumps  of  fern  and  sedge,  with  occasional  IsolattMl  palms.  Flowers  of  many 
kinds  and  colors  siting  from  the  heart  of  the  raw  pitch  itself.  Jacanas  rise 
before  us  with  loud  cries  and  flashing  wings  of  gold.  One  may  walk  over  the 
lake  at  will,  morning  and  evening,  but  in  the  heat  of  midday  in  many  places 
one’s  shoes  sink  quickly  unless  one  keeps  constantly  on  the  move. 


“  The  American  Journal  of  International  Law,”  for  April,  1009, 
issued  by  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  in  addition  to 
the  scholarly  paper  on  Latin  America  and  international  law  by  the 
eminent  Chilean,  Sefior  Don  Ai.ejandro  Alvarez,  of  which  note  is 
made  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  devotes  much  attention 
to  a  consideration  of  topics  of  interest  to  Pan- America.  The  results 
of  a  thorough  study  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  neutralization  of 
the  Panama  Canal  by  Gen,  Peter  C.  ITains  are  given  extended 
space,  while  in  the  editorial  comment  notes  on  allied  topics  cover  the 
services  of  Hon,  Elihu  Boot  to  the  cause  of  Pan- Americanism ;  intei’- 
national  law  at  the  First  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress;  the  res¬ 
toration  of  Cuban  self-government ;  the  first  decision  of  the  Central 
American  court  of  justice;  and  the  Venezuelan  situation.  In  the  lx)ok 
reviews  note  is  made  of  the  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Fernando  Sanchez  de 
Fuentes  concerning  the  Second  International  Peace  Conference,  to 
which  the  writer  was  delegate  from  Cuba.  In  the  supplement  of  the 
“Journal,”  devoted  to  the  publication  of  official  documents,  treaties 
Ix'tween  flrazil  and  Colombia  and  between  Chile  and  the  Argentine 
Bepublic  are  reprtxluced ;  also  documents  in  reference  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  neutralization  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
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The  first  paper  in  the  *•  New  South  America  *'  series,  jjuhlished  by 
the  ‘‘World  To-day,"  appears  in  the  Alay  issue  of  the  inajrazine 
under  the  title  “  The  New  Brazil,"  written  by  Prof.  Paul  Keins(  ii. 
It  is  the  personal  record  of  observations  in  this  the  ‘‘  most  important 
tropical  country  in  the  world."  It  is,  however,  in  the  very  exuber¬ 
ance  of  the  troiiical  vegetation  that  characterizes  the  soil  that  the 
writer  sees  the  reason  for  the  present  one-sidedness  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  development.  Where  agricultural  growths  are  almost  spon¬ 
taneously  of  commercial  value,  where  the  checking  rather  than  the 
stimulating  of  iiroduction  is  a  necessity  for  best  results,  it  is  natural 
that  industries  requiring  mechanical  skill  and  implements  should  be 
partly  overlooked.  This  condition  is,  however,  passing,  and  not  only 
will  the  new  Brazil  be  the  center  of  production  for  natural  products 
found  nowhere  else  in  similar  abundance,  but  it  will  also  take  its 
place  among  the  manufacturing  nations.  Indications  of  this  new 
order  of  things  are  already  evidenced  in  the  establishment  of  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  the  dev’elopment  of  railroad  communications,  and 
impi-ovements  along  lines  which  call  for  vast  sums  of  money,  freely 
supplied  by  the  central  and  state  governments. 


The  canal  literature  of  the  day  is  enriched  by  the  report  prepared 
by  Lieut.  Col.  George  W.  Goetuals,  U.  S.  Army,  chairman  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  This  report  was 
submitted  to  President  Taft  in  March.  1009,  and  is  available  for  the 
public  through  the  “  Xational  Geographic  Magazine”  for  April, 
1000.  After  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  enterprise. 
Colonel  Goetuals  covers  in  detail  the  present  working  plan  and  its 
results,  leading  to  the  emphatically  expressed  ojunion  that — 

every  eritieisin  itfraiiist  tlio  staliilily  <if  enr  loeks  :ni(l  daiiis  can  l)0  iittrilaiti'd 
eitlHT  to  an  armuneiit  in  favor  of  one's  <»wn  jilans  or  to  al»soliite  i}?noranfe  of 
the  exhaustive  data  eoneerninjr  tlieir  safety  now  in  existence*.  The*  st'veral 
other  jtlans  of  lock-tyiK*  canal  li.ive  nothin}?  in  their  favor  that  tlie  plan  now 
:nlopte<I  does  not  jiossess  to  .a  }?reat(*r  d<‘}?ree. 

January  1,  1015,  is  the  date  assigned  for  the  practical  e.xhibition  of 
the  effect iveiiess  of  the  jiccepted  system,  the  demonstration  to  consist 
of  the  passage  of  ships  through  the  completed  ciinal. 


Dr.  L.  S.  PttWE.  the  chairmiiii  of  the  Cnited  Slates  delegation  to 
the  Pan-American  Scienlitic  Congress,  held  in  (Miile  in  December. 
lOOS.  regards  that  gtithering  tis  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modei'ii 
times.  In  his  paper  on  the  subject,  publisbed  in  the  “  Review  of 
Reviews"  for  May,  he  chai'acterizes  the  congress  as  a  great  “  expeii- 
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eiice  ineetiiifr.”  at  whone  sessions  the  keynote  was  the  einpliasis  laid 
on  distinctively  American  problems.  The  spirit  of  international 
cooperation  was  particnlarly  marked  in  the  discussion  of  sanitary, 
social,  and  legal  problems,  and  probably  the  most  vivid  impression 
carried  away  by  the  delegates  from  the  United  States  was  the  fact 
that  in  every  Latin-American  country  there  is  a  group  of  serious 
students  willing  and  even  anxious  to  be  fellow-workers  with  their 
colleagues  of  the  United  States  in  the  investigation  of  problems 
i>. fleeting  mutual  welfare. 


Dillon  Wallace  continues  in  the  “Outing  Magazine’’  for  May 
his  narration  of  experiences  beyond  the  Mexican  Sierras,  the  peon 
and  the  land  being  considered  in  a  friendly  and  appreciative  aspect. 
The  soil  of  the  country  is  rich  and  arable,  much  of  it  being  on  the 
line  of  the  extension  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  recently  com- 
jileted  to  Mazatlan.  Numerous  streams  pro^'ide  Avater  snflicient  for 
agricidtural  purposes,  and  the  natives  are  reported  as  willing  to  assist 
in  all  well-directed  efforts  to  improve  their  state.  Descriptions  of 
typical  scenes  and  habitations,  while  indicating  the  picturesqueness  of 
their  surroundings,  also  demonstrate  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  uplift  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  beautiful  region. 


Among  other  items  of  interest  covered  in  “  ^lexico  To-day  ’’  for 
April,  1009,  is  a  notable  account  of  the  great  harbor  of  Salina  Cruz, 
the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway.  This  harbor, 
equipped  with  breakwaters  inclosing  an  area  of  130  acivs.  of  which 
'.*(■>  acres  have  a  depth  of  33  feet,  with  a  dry  dock  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  the  largest  ship  afloat  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  quays, 
electi’ic  derricks,  and  every  facility  for  hamlling  the  enormously 
increased  traffic  of  the  Tehuantepec  line,  represents  the  expenditure 
of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  estimated  that  $0,000,000  more 
will  be  reepdred  to  complete  the  work  in  prospect. 


A  noteworihy  feature  of  the  April  meeting  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  first  copy  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopu'ia  printed 
in  Spanish.  Tn  commenting  on  the  incident,  the  “.Vmerican  Diaiggist 
and  Pharmaceutical  Record  ’’  states  that  the  preparation  of  the  work 
was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  steady  growth  in  importance  in 
the  commercial  relations  In'tween  the  pharmacists  of  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  Uniteil  States. 
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The  conclusion  of  Prof.  Isaiah  Bowmax's  paper  on  “  Bejrional 
Population  Groups  of  Atacama,"  is  iiublished  in  the  April  number 
of  the  “  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geojrraphical  SiK'iety,"  the  same 
issue  printinjr  interesting  comment  concerning  the  coffee  situation 
in  Brazil.  Other  subjects  relatin<r  to  Latin  America  driven  considera¬ 
tion  embrace  the  frontier  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil;  exports  of 
Kcuador:  Brazilian  live  stock;  mineral  wealth  of  Colombia;  the 
Kiver  I’arana,  and  whaling  in  the  South  Atlantic. 


As  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  of  1001,  ^Ir. 
C.  E.  Grt'xsky,  whose  views  on  the  type  of  the  Panama  Canal  are 
set  forth  in  the  “  Popular  Science  Monthh"  "  for  Maj’,  is  an  authority 
of  recognized  importance.  The  writer  does  not  confine  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  to  an  exposition  of  his  own  views  solely,  but  quotes  those  of 
other  experts,  giving  also  the  bases  on  which  they  rest  their  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  the  lock  system  for  the  Isthmian  wateiAvay. 


In  the  March  number  of  the  "  liolethx  de  la  Sociedad  de  Fomento 
FahrilF  the  Chilean  organ  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Re¬ 
public,  extended  treatment  is  given  of  the  ii'on  deposits  of  the 
country  by  Cn.  Vattier.  An  outline  is  also  published  of  the  present 
connections  over  the  Pan-American  Railroad,  the  importance  of  which 
route  can  not,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  be  overestimated. 


The  University  of  Tegucigalpa,  which  since  September,  1847,  has 
been  the  official  institute  of  Honduras,  has  furnished  the  files  of  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  with  the  first  number  of  its  “  Reainta  de 
la  UniversidadF  published  in  accordance  with  the  program  adopted 
in  April,  1908.  Opening  with  a  sketch  of  the  university  and  its 
aims,  valuable  information  is  given  as  to  the  progress  of  education 
in  the  country  and  the  measures  taken  to  forward  so  important  a 
branch  of  development. 


“The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press."  of  San  Francisco,  for  May, 
1909,  publishes  a  valuable  paper  by  U.  Foster  Hewett  on  vanadium 
deposits  of  Peru,  the  discovery  of  which  was  announced  in  1904. 
From  June,  1900,  to  January,  1909.  there  were  produced  and  shipped 
to  the  United  States  1.800  tons  of  oxidized  ores,  containing  *20  per 
cent  vanadic  oxide,  and  the  product  from  roasting  400  tons  of  the 
sulphide  ore  known  as  *'■  patronite.” 
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The  “  South  American  Journal  ”  for  April  10.  1000.  reproduces  I 

important  information  from  the  “  Times.”  of  London,  givinjr  the  j 

cable  routes  to  South  America.  It  is  shown  that  there  are  three  <rood  ; 

cable  routes  between  London  and  Kio  de  Janeiro — the  first  via  east-  ! 

ern  Madeira,  the  second  via  Hrest-Dakar- Pernambuco- Western,  and  ■ 

the  third  via  Galveston-Montevideo- Western.  i 


The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  has  received  the  ‘‘^Anales  de 
la  Univenidad  Central  de  V enezaela'’'’  for  the  half-year  endinjj 
with  December,  1008.  In  its  political  science  section  is  published  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  civil  and 
mercantile  societies,  supplemented  by  a  description  of  the  many  Vene¬ 
zuelan  companies  that  may  be  classitied  under  these  heads. 


I 


Chilt.*  produced  5’2,800.000  Gallons  of  wine  in  lOOfS. 

The  supir  crop  of  the  Pernambuco  district  of  Brazil  is  estimated 
at  31)0,000.000  pounds. 

The  French  cable  service  with  Venezuela  Avas  reopened  on  ^lay  13, 
11)01),  the  rate  being  $1  per  word. 

The  Chilean  Government  will  shortly  place  contracts  for  3,000 
tons  of  steel  rails  for  use  on  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway. 

A  wireless  telegraph  station  to  cost  $7,000  is  to  be  erected  at  Porto 
Bello,  Panama,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  station  at  Colon. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  nitrate  producers  held  at  Iquique,  Chile,  41 
votes  were  recorded  in  favor  of  the  quota  prescribed  by  the  trust  and 
40  against  it. 

Tlie  Dominican  Republic  plans  a  permanent  exposition  at  Santo 
Domingo  City  for  the  exploitation  of  its  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
manufactured  products. 

The  Dominican  Government  is  obtaining  through  its  consuls  in  the 
principal  European  cities  reports  on  the  tobacco  trade  with  a  view 
to  securing  a  better  market  for  this  article. 

A  report  from  Panama  states  that  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  undertaken  the  establishment  of  a  brewery  in  Panama 
City.  The  erection  of  the  plant  has  already  been  commenced. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Bra¬ 
zil  have  approved  a  plan  for  an  exhibition  of  French  products  in  the 
Commercial  Museum  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

President  Taft  has  ordered  that  the  Pacific  terminal  of  the  Panama 
Canal  hitherto  known  as  La  Boca  shall  be  called  Balboa,  after  the 
discoverer  of  the  Pacific,  the  first  white  man  who  ever  crossed  the 
Isthmus. 

The  Brazilian  Dredging  Company,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  has  been 
autliorized  by  the  Brazilian  Gov’ernment  to  engage  in  mining  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  Republic. 

The  Mexican  Light  and  PoAver  Company  plans  to  increase  the 
cai)acity  of  its  Necaxa  j)lant  from  50.000  to  124,000  horsepoAver,  The 
company  is  noAv  operating  Avith  79,073  horsepoAver  and  expects  soon 
to  haA’e  90.000  available. 

The  Chamlxn'  of  Commerce  at  Port  an  Prince  offers  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  chambers  dof  commerce,  producers,  and  manufacturers  of 
the  Ignited  States  and  its  colonies  a  space  in  its  rooms  for  the  e.xhi- 
bition  of  their  products. 
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The  national  railway  lines  of  Mexico  offer  a  special  excursion  rate 
of  $130  to  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  at  Seattle.  The  itin¬ 
erary  includes  stops  at  San  Francisco  and  other  coastal  points  and 
allows  ten  days  at  Seattle. 

It  is  reported  that  Panama  is  to  have  an  international  exposition 
in  1915.  Althoujjh  the  project  is  still  in  private  hands,  it  has  the 
support  of  the  Government,  with  the  prospect  of  substantial  encour¬ 
agement  at  the  proper  time. 

A  rejiresentative  of  Cook’s  Touring  Agency,  of  London,  is  now  in 
South  America  engaged  in  a  study  of  transportation  facilities,  points 
of  interest,  and  hotel  accommodations,  with  a  view  to  organizing 
tours  through  the  Latin- American  Eepublics. 

A  general  reduction  in  telegraph  rates  in  the  Dominican  Kepublic 
is  announced  by  the  French  Cable  and  Telegraph  Company.  The 
old  rate  of  20  cents  ])er  word  from  Puerto  Plata  to  the  capital  has 
been  reduced  to  5  cents  and  between  other  points  in  proportion. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  of  Paraguay  is 
negotiating  with  bankers  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Paris  for  a  loan  of 
£2,000,000  to  be  used  in  retiring  the  paper  money  in  circulation,  in¬ 
creasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  Banco  Agricola  and  the  construction 
of  imiDortant  public  works. 

The  Fourth  liatin- American  Medical  Congress  will  take  place  from 
August  1  to  September  30,  1909,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  connection  with 
which  there  will  be  an  exposition  of  hygiene.  The  United  States 
delegate  has  been  appointed,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  W.  J.  S.  Stewart, 
of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  Rail¬ 
ways  and  Land  Transportation  of  Buenos  Aires  has  informed  the 
Bureau  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  foreigners  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  exposition,  the  date  until  which  applications  should 
be  sent  has  been  extended  from  June  30,  1909,  to  September  10. 

During  1907  one  local  and  ten  European  fire  insurance  companies 
insured  property  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  amounting  to  $3,279,7.50, 
receiving  in  premiums  $181,300.  One  American  life  insurance  com- 
paii}’  in  the  same  year  collected  in  premiums  $12,991,  while  another 
paid  death  claims  and  dividends  on  paid-up  policies  amounting  to 
$201,100. 

When  the  Fourth  Pan-American  Conference  meefs  in  Buenos  Aires, 
the  International  American  Congress  of  Medicine  and  Hygiene  will 
also  Im?  held,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  centenary  of  Argentine’s 
revolution  for  independence,  in  May,  1810.  In  connection  with  the 
Exposition  a  “  General  Exhibition  of  Hygiene,”  universal  in  charac¬ 
ter,  is  projected. 
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Tlie  total  importation  of  mahogaii}'  into  the  United  States  within 
the  past  two  years  reached  nearly  42,000,000  board  feet,  of  which 
Europe  furnished  18  j^er  cent,  the  principal  countries  of  America 
showin"  the  followiiif;  proportions:  Mexico,  46.2  per  cent;  Nicaragua, 
19.2  per  cent ;  British  Honduras,  15.5  per  cent;  Cuba,  8  per  cent ;  and 
Honduras  4.7  per  cent. 

The  International  Congress  of  Americanistas  will  hold  its  XVII 
meeting — for  1910 — in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  This  gives  its 
members  opportunitj-  to  visit  Latin-America,  and  it  also  provides 
for  taking  part  in  the  centenary  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during 
the  celebration  on  the  International  Exhibition  of  Railway  and  Land 
Transport  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Barclay,  whose  remarkable  article  on  the  Falls  of 
Iguazu  and  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Parana  River  was  reproduced 
in  the  Bulletin  for  February,  1909,  is  planning  an  expedition  of 
investigation  and  practical  study  from  the  water  parting  between 
the  Alto  Parana  and  the  Paraguay  rivers  toward  Cuyaba,  in  Brazil, 
thence  northwestward  to  the  falls  of  the  Madeira  River,  not  far  from 
the  Brazil-Bolivian  frontier,  and  finally  cross  country  to  Iquitos,  on 
the  Peruvian  Amazon.  Mr.  Barclay's  experience  throughout  South 
America  is  very  extensive,  and  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  probabili¬ 
ties  of  colonizing  this  middle  region  of  the  continent.  He  asserts 
that  it  is  easy  of  access,  commercially,  along  the  great  waterways, 
and  that  the  cattle  areas  of  the  interior  of  South  America  are  much 
larger  than  people  realize.  The  execution  of  his  project  will  be  of 
decided  value  to  all  those  wdio  have  a  sincere  interest  in  Latin- 
America. 

The  Hamburg- American  Line  has  just  announced  its  first  grand 
cruise  to  South  America.  It  has  arranged  to  send  the  S.  S.  Bluecher, 
a  modern  twin-screw  steamer  of  12,500  tons,  especially  constructed 
for  voyages  in  the  tropics,  down  the  east  coast  of  South  America  as 
far  as  Punta  Arenas,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  start  will  be 
made  from  New  York  on  January  22,  1910,  and  the  itinerary  is 
arranged  to  include  the  island  of  St.  Thomas;  Pani,  Bahia,  Santos, 
in  Brazil,  southbound;  Montevideo,  in  Uruguay;  and  Punta  Arenas, 
in  Chile.  Northbound  the  cities  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  Argentina; 
Montevideo  again;  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Pernambuco,  in  Brazil;  the 
islands  of  Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  are  visited,  and 
the  trip  ends  at  New  York  on  April  13,  1910.  Opportunity  will  be 
given  the  passengers,  during  the  stay  in  Buenos  Aires,  to  cross  the 
Andes  to  Chile;  in  Punta  Arenas  to  visit  the  beautiful  fjords  of  the 
western  coast ;  in  Santos  to  ascend  to  the  plateau  to  the  cit}"  of  Sao 
Paulo  and  the  famous  coffee  district,  and  in  the  other  ports  to  enjoy 
the  attractions  which  are  offered  the  traveler.  Full  particulars  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  main  office,  Hamburg- American  Build¬ 
ing,  45  Broadway,  New  York. 
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:i2. 1S2(>. — A  I'iin-Anit>iicaii  Coiifiross,  culled  by  Simon  Holivak.  meets  at 
I’aiiaiiia  City. 

2:>,  1N14. — The  city  of  Montevideo,  tlie  last  stroiifthold  of  tlie  Siiaiiish  forces, 
is  taken  liy  the  .Viirentine  (leneral,  .Vi.vkak. 

24. 14'.i7. — .loiiN  Caiiot  discovers  the  North  .Vinerican  continent,  landinj'  on 
tlie  coast  of  I.alirador. 

24.  1S21. — Tin*  royalist  forces  are  defeatwl  at  tlie  liattle  of  Carabobo  liy  the 

patriots  under  (Jenerals  ISoi.ivak  and  I’akz. 

2.“»,  I!!(IS. — Openiip;  of  tlie  (Jnayaiinil-Quito  Railway,  Ecuador. 

2(!,  l.">41. — Francisco  1’izarro,  the  comiueror  of  I’eru,  is  assassinated  at 
Lima. 

2d,  1S21. — The  Argentine  soidier.  statesman,  iioet,  and  journalist,  Hartoi.- 
OMK  Mitrk,  born  at  llnenos  Aires.  .Vrgentine  Ui'pnblic. 

27,  isdii. — Arrival  of  the  (Ircat  Eaxtcrn,  one  of  the  largest  vessels  ever  con- 
structcHl,  at  New  York,  I’nitwl  States  of  America. 

25,  ISl.T — Commodore  Hecatur  obtains  an  indemnity  from  the  Dey  of  Al¬ 

giers  for  the  capture  of  American  shiiis,  and  the  release  of  the 
.\merican  prisoners  (war  of  the  United  States  of  America  with 
Tripoli). 

2!),  1i>l0.— I.ord  Helawari:  arrives  in  Virginia,  hringing  relief  to  the  col¬ 
onists  and  refoimding  the  coiony  which  they  had  abandoned. 
.‘{0.1. '>2d. — Montezi'aia  II,  Emperor  of  the  .Vztecs,  of  Mexico,  dies  in  cap¬ 
tivity  having  been  wounded  by  his  own  inviple,  whom  lie  tried 
to  persuade  to  surrender  to  tlie  Spaniards. 


MAIZE  OR  INDIAN  CORN 


THE  GREAT  NATIVE  FOOD 
SUPPLY  OF  AMERICA 


Rows  of  Indiiin  corn — maize— as  tliey  may  bo  soon  strotoliinx  over  tlio  Amorioan  ountiiioiits  from  the 
State  of  Maine  or  the  siioros  of  the  Groat  Lakes  to  the  southern  farm  and  forest  lands  of  Chile.  The 
aborigines  vindorsttH)d  its  enitivation,  and  seiontific  ngricnlture  has  ofToetod  tmt  slight  clianges  in 
the  first  prinoiplos  beyond  increasing  the  yield  and  the  size  of  tlie  stalk  by  proiatr  seed  selection. 


Maize  was  the  only  liealth-siistaiiiiii*;  food  wliieh  the  Indians  could 
supply  to  those  who  attempted  to  niaUe  a  home  in  New  En<;land;  it 
sustained  the  adventurers  who  traversed  the  valleys  of  the  James,  of 
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A  GIANT  CORNSTALK  STANDING  15  FEET  ABOVE  THE  GROUND. 

A  flcM  of  Kirailur  Ntiilks  is  iiInuMt  ii  forest.  The  tassel  at  the  Kiiiiimit  eoiitains  the  male  flowers, 
the  female  flowers  la.‘iiiK  hxiate'l  lajlow,  at  the  side.  An  ordinary  plant  has  from  12  to  l.'i 
leaves. 
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the  St.  Johns,  and  of  the  Mississippi;  it  provided  the  Spaniards 
in  ^lexico  with  nourishment  during  the  reckless  march  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  and  this  same  maize  was  found  by 
IhzAKRo’s  small  army  of  coiupierors  when  they  subjugated  the  innu¬ 
merable  hosts  of  the  Incas  of  Peru. 

Yet  up  to  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  America  maize 
was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world.  The 
few  kernels  of  the  new  food  brought  to  Queen  Isabella  by  Columbus 
were  classed  generally  as  grains  or  cereals.  The  Xorsemen,  who 
landed  near  Cape  Cod  in  1002  A.  D.,  found  a  grain  previously  un¬ 
known  to  them,  and  this  they  called  ‘‘corn,”  attempting  to  identify 
it  with  wheat  and  other  grains  to  which  they  were  already  accus- 


Careful  attention  must  t)e  given  in  the  selection  of  soil  for  corn  cnltivation  tliat  the  r(H)ts  have  riKim 
to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  ground.  Shallow  soil  means  a  barren  and  feeble  stalk,  with  little 
strength  to  witlistand  the  wind.  The  firm  support  given  by  tl>e  main  roots  is  Increased  by  the 
aerial  nxus  above  tlie  ground. 

tomcd.  The  English  Puritans  also  were  astonished  on  landing  to 
find  a  new  corn ;  but  as  they  hatl  at  home  grouped  all  grains  under 
that  name  they  therefore  applied  to  it  the  same  term,  definitely  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  from  the  others  by  the  specific  phrase  of  Indian  corn. 

Indian  corn  is  really  maize;  in  English-speaking  countries  out¬ 
side  of  the  United  States  it  is  called  maize,  and  in  all  Spani.sh  coun¬ 
tries  main  is  the  word  emploj’ed;  in  Portuguese  inil/to,  and  in  French 
agiiin  7nal'i  indicate  its  origin.  ^laize  is  altogether  an  .i^Jiierican 
word,  coming  directly  from  the  primitive  Arawak,  the  most  widely 
disseminated  Indian  stock  in  South  America.  It  originated  in  the 
south  with  the  (luanas,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  river  Paraguay,  and 
embraced  tribes  on  the  highlands  of  Bolivia,  extending  finally  to 
the  Goajiros  Peninsula,  the  most  northern  land  of  the  continent. 
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Tlu*y  ^vere  the  first,  therefore,  to  welcome  Com  jiiu  s  to  the  Baha¬ 
mas,  Cuba,  and  Haiti.  Though  the  Arawaks  were  practically  in  a 
state  of  savagery,  they  cultivated  maize.  The  Arawak  word  for 
maize  is  marisi^  and  this  they  had  handed  over  to  the  Caribs  who 
inhabited  many  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
words  C\>LUMBus  heard,  and  through  him  it  became  general  in 
Europe.  In  Guiana  and  further  south  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
South  America  manioc  took  the  place  of  maize  as  food. 

North  American  Indians  had  other  expressions  for  their  grain. 
The  grain  itself  had  come  to  them  partly  through  the  Caribs,  but 


Twin  ears  of  com  are  unusual,  b\it  the  phenomeiion  oecasionally  appears.  When  they  are  found  in 
this  mutation  they  are  apt  to  show  a  wide  rant'e  of  variaiiility  in  manner  of  growth,  and  may  then 
affonl  an  exeeptional  opportunity  for  tlie  production  of  new  types. 

chiefly  through  the  tribes  of  northern  Mexico,  which  shows  that 
there  were  two  channels  of  comniiinication,  even  in  pre-Columbian 
times,  to  the  land  on  the  north  Atlantic.  These  North  American 
Indians  seem  not  to  have  used  the  word  maize;  it  had  been  lost  in 
crossing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  anti  whatever  term  was  employed  by 
them  is  now  only  a  philologic  curiosity.  Neither  does  the  ancient 
word  of  the  Aztecs,  of  the  Mayas,  the  Chibchas,  or  the  Incas  corre¬ 
spond  to  maize,  so  that  it  seems  certain  that  maize  was  confined  to 
that  extensive  race  inhabiting  regions  far  to  the  east  and  south  of 
the  original  home  of  Indian  corn. 
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The  spot  from  ivlhcli  tliis  porely  American  ^raiii  spread,  even  be¬ 
fore  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  to  the  extreme  confines  of  the  AVest- 
ern  Ilemisjihere,  has  been  accurately  located.  History,  philology, 
cthnolog}’^  as  well  as  tradition  have  all  been  factors  in  this  result.  In¬ 
definite  claims  have  been  advanced  by  Asia  that  maize  was  indige¬ 
nous  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  vague  term  Turkish  corn — used  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  elsewhere — has  been  alleged  as  proof,  but  tliese  claims  have 
no  substantii\.l  warrant,  (ieneral  scientific  agreement,  therefore, 
places  tlie  first  home  of  Indian  corn  in  the  southern  section  of  central 
Mexico.  Here  lived  the  Mayas,  the  foremost  agriculturists  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  who  long  preceded  the  Peruvians  in  this  art  and  whose  material 


Ten  ears  of  white  com  from  the  same  field,  showing  great  variability  of  type.  When  seed  selection 
is  made  according  to  the  best  rules  of  agricultural  science,  it  is  iK)ssible  to  produce  ears  of  remark¬ 
able  uniformity  throughout  the  same  field. 


impress  on  their  country  is  ineradicable.  All  the  plants  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  maize  are  Mexican,  and  the  discovery  of  a  very  primitive 
form  of  the  plant  in  this  part  of  Mexico  aids  in  reaching  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  Somewhat  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  therefore,  the 
Avild  maize  grew,  from  Avhich  section  it  Avas  carried  by  Indians  to  be 
the  principal  food  of  all  America. 

The  Mayas  did  not  emerge  from  savagery  until  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era,  so  the  cultivation  and  use  of  Indian  corn 
can  not  antedate  tAVO  thousand  years.  From  the  Mayas  the  grain 
Avas  spread  over  all  America — north  to  the  Xahuas  and  Aztecs,  then 
to  the  Pueblo  Indians  on  the  Kio  Grande,  and  from  them  eastAvard  to 
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the  ^Vlississijipi.  Carried  northward  by  the  Iroquois  and  Algon- 
quins.  it  was  stopped  onh'  by  climatic  severity  at  the  latitude  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  lower  area  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Its  culture 
e.xtended  south  through  Guatemala  and  other  portions  of  Central 
America  and  even  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  thence  it  was  car¬ 
ried  into  the  Andean  regions  and  extended  finally  as  far  south  in 
Chile  as  the  climate  jiermitted  or  as  the  Indian  population  desired. 
East  of  the  Andes  the  spread  of  maize  by  nature  was  restricted  by  the 
dense  forests  of  the  Amazon  slope  and  bj’  the  lower  altitude  of  that 
great  drainage  basin,  because  Indian  corn  requires  for  its  growth  defi¬ 
nite  climatic  conditions  which  this  portion  of  South  America  does 
not  offer.  There  is  no  exact  evidence  that  the  region  of  the  River 


Plate,  now  so  w^onderfully  productive  of  maize,  was  utilized  by  the 
native  Indian  tribes  resident  there  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards. 

From  America  maize  was  first  introduced  into  Spain.  Thence  it 
spread  throughout  Europe  and  into  Asia  and  Africa.  In  eastern 
Europe  it  unfortunately  received  the  name  of  Turkish  wheat  because 
of  the  erroneous  notion  jirevailing  that  the  (present)  AVest  Indies 
being  India  everything  introduced  from  there  must  necessarily  come 
through  Turkey.  Other  confusing  names  imply  some  indefinite 
origin  of  this  kind,  but  the  geographic  jii’efix  refers  simply  to  the 
commercial,  not  to  the  agricultural  source  of  the  grain.  The  Portu- 


When  the  corn  crop  is  RTOwn  for  the  grain,  the  mature  ears  are  harvested  after  the  plant  is  dried. 
This  is  sometimes  best  accomplished  by  driving  a  wagon  through  the  fields  to  collect  only  the  ears, 
the  stalks  being  left  on  the  ground  until  they  can  be  utilized  for  other  purposes.  To-day  great 
ingenuity  is  shown  in  saving  what  remains  after  the  ears  are  gathered,  even  paper  being  made  from 
this  hitherto  neglected  wa.stu. 


) 


1 


When  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn  are  cut  in  the  field,  they  are  then  then  trathered  into  large 
bundles  at  regular  intervals  and  stacked  In  the  open  before  being  carried  to  the  barns.  These 
bundles  are  called  "  shocks,”  and  they  present  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  of  harvest  time. 

trustworthy  evidence  has  ever  been  brought  forward  to  the  effect  that 
this  grain  was  knoAvn  in  the  Far  East  prior  to  these  dates,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  its  march  from  America  along  this  path  is  well  established. 
Its  geographical  distribution  therefore  is  to-day  world-wide.  In 
America,  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australasia,  maize  is  a  common 
and  highly  prized  crop.  A  hardy  plant,  easily  cultivated  and  rich 
in  nutritious  elements,  it  can  never  be  displaced  as  one  of  the  leading 
food  products  for  mankind. 

Maize  will  not  grow  in  all  climates,  however.  It  requires  long 
summers  wdth  plenty  of  sunlight,  hot  days  and  nights,  with  sufficient 
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gue.se  cai'ried  maize  into  Africa  in  the  si.xteenth  century,  and  by  them 
it  gradually  spread  over  much  of  the  continent.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  staple  foods  of  the  wild  inhabitants 
of  the  Dark  Continent — maize,  manioc  or  cassava,  and  jiineapple — 
have  all  been  introduced  through  some  such  routes  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

Maize  early  reached  India  and  Burmah.  It  grows  there  now 
everywhere  among  the  hills,  and  is  the  favorite  crop  of  the  people. 
In  the  valleys  rice  takes  its  place,  but  even  then  there  is  usually  a 
little  plot  of  maize  about  the  native’s  home.  The  Portuguese  reached 
Java  in  1496  and  China  in  1516,  bringing  maize  with  them,  and  as  no 


4- 
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but  not  too  nuich  rain.  The  range  l>est  suited  for  the  crop  is  from 
45°  F.  to  G5°  F.,  of  mean  annual  temperature,  but  it  will  pi’oduce 
most  abundantly  with  a  maximum  temperature  of  about  80°  F.  and  a 
rainfall  of  from  30  to  50  inches.  Frost  kills  the  plant  in  all  its  stages, 
and  it  can  not  flourish  where  the  nights  are  cold,  no  matter  how  favor¬ 
able  the  other  conditions.  In  the  United  States  an  elevation  of  over 
2,000  feet  seems  too  high  for  the  commercial  growth  of  Indian  corn, 
but  of  course  the  farther  south  it  is  traced  the  higher  is  the  elevation 
noted  at  which  luxuriant  crops  are  the  rule.  In  ^lexico  vast  maize 
fields  are  found  at  a  height  of  over  8,500  feet,  and  in  Peru  it  grows 
at  an  altitude  of  12.000  feet. 


On  a  HKHlem  farm  preat  la-nefitH  result  from  jirovidiii)?  a  suitable  storaKC  |ila<'e  for  tlie  ears  of  eoru. 
They  must  be  well  protected  from  bad  weather,  while  they  have  the  freest  ventilation  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  injurious  effects  of  moisturi?.  The  picture  illustrates  a  practical  shed  devised  for  this 
particular  pur|K)se.  The  wapon,  as  it  comes  from  the  field  by  the  ni>i>cr  road,  can  be  unloaded 
Into  the  bin  by  gravity,  and  when  it  is  to  be  loaded  for  transfiort  to  market  the  same  force  loads 
the  wagon  ready  in  the  lower  naid. 

Indian  corn  was  found  ov’cr  most  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  by  the  earliest  explorers  and  settlers.  It  was  the  crop 
to  which  the  Indians  gave  most  attention,  and  the  great  staple  that 
turned  them  from  the  nomadic  life  of  the  chase  into  the  home-build¬ 
ing  j;eople  such  as  agriculturists  must  be.  The  primitive  method 
of  preparing  the  ground  was  by  tilling  with  hoes  made  of  clam  shells, 
but  the  English  taught  more  improved  methods,  although  the  latter 
learned  the  advantage  of  fertilizing  with  herrings,  which  the  In¬ 
dians  applied  abundantly  to  tbe  surrounding  soil.  Their  hills  were 
5  feet  apart — a  practical  distance  that  can  be  decreased  only  when 
the  soil  is  rich  and  the  cliimite  very  favonible.  As  the  t'xplorers 
traveled  southward,  they  found  dilferent  varieties  and  dillerent 
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methods  of  it  for  food.  It  was  made  into  meal;  it  was 

boiled  or  jiarched  or  roasted.  Often  it  was  prepared  into  a  flour 
and  served  as  jirovision  for  a  journey.  The  many  forms  into  which 
maize  is  eaten  to-day  in  America  are  all  inherited  directly  from  the 
aboriginal  idanters  and  housewives  from  Cape  Cod  to  Chile. 

The  corn  of  the  present  commercial  market,  however,  is  a  more 
highly  developed  grain  than  that  which  the  Europeans  found  when 
they  first  landed.  Science  has  imjiroved  the  species  in  this  as  in 
other  jiroducts  of  the  fields.  The  ajiproiiriate  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  have  been  studied,  with  resulting  increased  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  Corn  demands  rich  land.  Clay  must  be  avoided;  swampy. 


Si'iontinc  agriculture  has  given  mueh  attention  to  the  care  of  ci>rn  even  after  the  seasons  of 
iilanting,  cuitivation,  and  liarvest  have  been  successfuily  jtassed.  The  storage  In  suitable 
Dins,  sueh  as  are  sliown  in  tlie  illustration,  so  that  each  ear  may  ripen  and  dry  under  the 
most  favoral)le  eireumstances,  increases  notieeably  the  net  value  of  the  crop. 

undrained  areas  are  unsuitable,  while  too  much  shade,  as  is  often 
caused  by  close  jiroximity  to  timber,  is  sure  to  1k‘  harmful.  Land 
can  be  drained,  however,  timber  can  be  cut,  or  the  shady  jilaces  can 
be  utilized  for  other  jiiirjmses.  Soil  can  be  imiiroved  by  fertilizers, 
or  in  many  cases  fertilization  may  be  accomiilished,  while  at  the 
same  time  secondary  crojis  may  be  raised  by  wiile  planting  of  corn 
and  interplanting  between  the  rows.  Thus  cotton  can  be  grown 
along  with  corn  when  the  climate  is  favorable,  and  good  results  are 
often  attained  by  growing  peanuts  as  an  asswiated  crop.  All  gov- 
erniiient  agricultural  departments  and  exiieriment  stations  are  con- 
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stantly  at  work  studying  the  problems  of  improvement  by  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  by  seed  selection.  Few  grains  are  susceptible  of 
greater  modification  than  maize,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  higher 
type  generally  adds  to  the  commercial  and  food  value  of  the  crop, 
giving  also  a  larger  yield  to  the  acre. 

To  the  eye  a  field  of  Indian  corn  is  a  very  beautiful  sight.  Its 
clean-limbed  individual  stalks  have  something  martial  about  them, 
and  the  American,  when  he  sees  them  in  continuous  array  from  the 
Great  Lakes,  across  the  Rio  Grande,  through  Mexico,  on  the  plateaus 
of  the  Andes,  and  covering  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the  valleys  of 
Chile  and  Argentina,  has  the  feeling  that  there  is  preserved  for  him 
some  trace  of  home,  wherever  he  may  be  on  either  continent.  The 
ears  of  corn  also  are  beautiful,  and  the  tassels  have  been  the  theme  of 
poetry  in  all  languages.  The  stalk  grows  to  a  height  of  2  to  15  feet, 
depending  upon  the  variety  of  the  grain  planted  and  the  nourishment 
it  receives.  Corn  is  an  annual,  reaching  its  full  maturity  within  a  sin¬ 
gle  season,  sometimes  within  sixty  days  of  jilanting,  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  sown  from  the  seed  for  each  recurring  crop  year.  As  a  bo¬ 
tanical  species  it  does  not  of  itself  travel  far,  and  is  propagated  rather 
feebly  by  natural  means.  Consequently  the  widespread  knowledge  of 
corn  shows  to  what  extent  it  must  have  been  cherished  by  the  Indians 
and  how  it  must  have  been  handed  on  from  one  tribe  and  country  to 
another. 

There  are  six  well-known  kinds  of  Indian  corn,  with  innumerable 
varieties,  including  poji  corn,  flint  corn,  dent  corn,  soft  or  Cuzco  corn 
(the  name  indicating  some  traditional  origin  from  Peru),  and  the 
delicious  sweet  corn.  The  pop  corn  is  supposed  to  be  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  primitive  Mexican  ancestor. 

As  a  food  product  maize  has  few  equals  among  the  cereals.  The 
Indians  thrived  on  it,  and  so  long  as  they  continue  its  use  they  show 
much  of  their  pristine  sturdiness,  but  when  by  climatic  or  other  rea^ 
sons  it  is  denied  them  they  suffer  in  physique  and  morale.  In  Asia 
and  Africa  maize  is  likewise  a  food  for  man,  but  in  north  Europe  it 
has  not  attained  the  popularity  it  merits,  although  its  nutritive  value 
far  surpasses,  at  the  same  cost,  manj'^  of  the  food  products  the  jieasant 
consumes.  Strong  effort  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  introduce  corn  into  Europe  in  all  its  different  culinarj'  forms, 
but  the  conservatism  of  the  Old  World  is  not  easily  overcome  in  favor 
of  food  products  from  the  new. 

In  Europe,  Indian  corn  is  used  chiefly  for  animal  food  or  in  the 
industries.  In  1891,  however,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  a  special  commissioner  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  practical  demonstrations  of  the  various  ways  in  which  maize 
could  be  used,  as  substantial,  nourishing,  and  pleasant  food  for  all 
classes  of  human  beings.  This  propaganda  had  two  objects — a  phil¬ 
anthropic  one,  by  which  the  cost  of  living  might  be  reduced  if  the 
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The  annual  yield  of  Indian  rorn  may  be  taken  to  have  reached  the  above  amount  since  the  days 
of  Columbus.  This  is  >fiven  somewhat  higher  than  the  customary  crop  rciiorts,  because  it 
takes  into  considi-ration  the  harvests  of  parts  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  large  areas  of  South 
America,  and  of  India,  where  maize  is  grown  to-day,  but  consumed  by  the  native  inhabitants 
in  domestic,  use,  so  that  it  docs  not  enter  into  commercial  calculations.  Decided  variations, 
however,  occur  from  year  to  year. 
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consumption  of  Indian  corn  could  be  2iopularizcd,  and  a  commercial 
one.  by  which  a  great  agricultural  product  of  America  would  receive 
a  permanent  stimulus.  The  result  is  encouraging,  and  the  food 
value  of  maize  is  becoming  better  recognized. 

The  2jart  2Jbiyed  by  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  in  the  social  life  of 
America  is  a  very  interesting  2)hase  of  history.  As  far  back  as  the 
aborigines  can  be  traced,  it  seems  to  have  been  venerated  by  them  as 
a  most  important  element  in  their  general  nature  worship.  When 
the  corn  in  the  ear  was  green  the  Indians  of  North  America  prac¬ 
ticed  certain  rites  with  dancing  and  conviviality,  and  the  time  of 
harvest  was  also  a  season  of  festival  and  rejoicing,  during  which  they 
ate  and  drank  the  various  2iroductions  of  their  native  kitchens.  The 
Aztecs  consecrated  a  goddess  to  maize,  and  the  Mayas,  the  Peruvians, 
together  with  other  nations  of  these  highly  developed  races,  observed 
the  2)eriod  of  the  ri2)ening  of  corn  with  both  solemnity  and  gladness. 


Great  intteniiity  has  been  displayed  ever  since  corn  Ix-came  an  imj>ortant  article  of  commerce  in 
the  production  of  implements  with  which  ti>  expedite  corn  “  husking.”  In  America,  where  It 
is  so  general  a  food,  the  ears  are  removed  fmm  the  cob  by  variotis  devices,  such  as  are  illus- 
tratiKi  here.  They  .save  laceration  of  the  hands  and  enable  the  operator  to  accomplish  his  task 
in  shorter  lime.  Many  races  are  run  and  prizes  given  in  a  neighborly  “  husking  bee.” 

Even  in  burial  rites  corn  was  not  omitted.  In  many  instances  it  was 
interred  with  the  body  to  serve  as  food  on  the  journe}'  into  the  un¬ 
known  woild,  and  the  tombs  of  all  countries,  from  Ohio,  in  North 
America,  to  Peru,  in  South  America,  contain  evidences  of  the  custom 
of  putting  maize  in  the  burial  2)laces  with  the  body. 

In  the  United  States  the  celebrations  held  upon  the  ripening  of 
Indian  corn  have  been  more  in  the  nature  of  congratulation  on 
material  success  in  harvesting  the  crop  than  the  ex2iression  of  super¬ 
stition,  yet  since  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  of  the  Puritans  devout 
thanks  have  mingled  with  the  social  joys  of  the  peo2ile  at  harvest 
time.  Harvesting  has  lieen  as  much  studied  scientifically  as  plant¬ 
ing;  technical  machines  have  been  devised  for  every  ste2i  of  the 
2)rocess,  but  along  with  this  work  has  always  gone  a  wholesome 
element  of  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  com2)etitive  contests 
in  shocking  and  husking,  at  others  giving  opportunity  for  the  lighter 


(Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.) 

CORN  PALACE,  MITCHELL,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

In  the  autumn  of  190S  a  Corn  Palace  was  btiilt  in  Mitchell,  South  Dakota,  to  celebrate  the  splen¬ 
did  crop  in  that  neighborhood.  All  the  decorations  were  made  from  some  jiart  of  the  com 
plant,  and  for  refreshments  coni  was  served  in  all  conceivable  varieties  and  disbes.  Other 
cities  in  the  I'nited  States  have  held  similar  festivals  within  the  last  few  years.  Thus  empha¬ 
sis  is  given  to  the  popular  American  expression  that  "Corn  is  King.” 
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anuisenients,  as  (lancing  and  general  social  entertainment.  In  many 
so-called  corn  States  a  general  holiday  has  been  declared  at  the  end 
of  the  harvest.  Special  trains  have  been  arranged  for,  in  which 
lectures  were  given  by  exjierts  from  agricultural  schools  to  all  those 
directly  interested  in  planting  and  harvesting  corn.  Thereafter  pic¬ 
nics  would  be  held,  in  which  corn  was  iireeminently  glorified  among 
the  products  of  the  farm.  In  one  State  an  exposition  devoted  to 
illustrating  the  multiform  uses  of  corn  is  held,  and  in  other  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  a  general  character  the  importance  of  corn  to  America  is 
given  prominence. 

This  is  only  just  to  the  one  truly  American  grain.  It  has  become, 
to  the  American  people,  the  gauge  of  prosperity.  Corn  represents 
in  the  United  States  a  crop  whose  value  is  far  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000,000,  fully  twice  a§  large  as  an}”^  other  crop.  It  is  valuable 
also  not  only  on  this  account,  but  because  of  its  very  general  useful¬ 
ness.  !More  than  150  products  come  from  its  stalk,  pod,  and  ear.  No 
part  of  it  is  wasted.  Among  them  are  flour  and  meal,  starch,  sugar, 


This  estimate  of  the  world’s  export  of  corn  for  1908  is  from  British  sources  and  differs  slightly  from 
other  reports.  It  illustrates  the  enormous  consuming  power  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  unequal  proportion  of  production  in  various  countries.  While  tlie  United  States,  with 
80,(X)0,000  population,  exports  only  a  fraction  above  10  per  cent  of  its  corn  crop,  Argentina,  having 
only  6,500,000  population,  can  export  over  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  grown  there, 

alcohol,  whi.sky,  and  oil,  rubber  sukstitutes,  hominj^  cellulose,  beer, 
pipes,  and  paper.  How  closely  it  is  a  part  of  American  life  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact,  applicable  at  least  to  the  United  States,  that 
of  the  nearly  3,000,000,000  bushels  produced  in  the  last  recorded 
year,  75  jier  cent  had  been  consumed  on  the  farm,  15  per  cent  had 
been  used  for  manufacturing,  and  less  than  10  per  cent  had  been 
exported. 

A  similar  rule  concerning  consumption  and  export  can  be  applied 
to  other  maize-producing  countries.  For  example,  India,  which  yields 
millions  of  bushels  a  year,  consumes  it  all  at  home  and  makes  slight 
showing  therefoi'e  among  the  producing  nations  of  the  world.  Colom¬ 
bia,  \"enezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile  raise  fine  crops  of  corn,  but 
they  scarcely  appear  in  the  lists  of  producers,  although  the  last  two 
are  beginning  to  export.  America,  ner’ertheless,  produces  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  supply,  and  Latin  America  furni.shes  almost 
one-half  of  the  world's  export. 
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MONTEVIDEO. 

The  Spanish  Alarshal  Biu’xo  ^lArRicEo  de  Zabala  in  1724 
began  the  construction  of  Fort  San  Jose  at  the  site  of  what 
is  now  the  city  of  Alontevideo,  and  this  date  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  year  of  the  founding  of  the  city,  although 
January  20,  1720,  when  the  plan  of  the  city  was  marked  out  by 
Captain  Cardoso  is  the  date  usually  celebrated.  The  fort  was  built 
by  1,000  Tupis  Indians  collected  and  brought  for  this  purpose  from 


MONTEVIDEO.  LIBERTY  SQUARE  IN  1909. 

the  Spanish  missions.  The  purpose  of  Zabala  was,  from  the  first, 
the  founding  of  a  Spanish  city  to  the  east  of  the  Uruguay  River; 
and  in  pursuance  of  his  recommendations  the  Spanish  court  gave 
orders  that  families  of  settlers  from  the  Canaries  and  from  (lalicia 
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should  be  sent  as  colonists  to  the  new  settlement.  Similar  orders 
were  "iven  by  the  royal  authorities  in  (’bile,  in  Tucuman,  and  in 
Paraguay.  None  of  these  orders,  however,  at  once  jiroduced  results 
in  colonists,  and  so  ^larshal  Zabala  sent  Jose  (h>MEZ  de  ^Ielo  to 
Buenos  Aires.  ^Ielo  had  better  luck  and  was  able  to  bring  back 
with  him  on  his  return  in  1720  seven  families  who  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  city's  future  population.  Meanwhile  Zabala,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  royal  decree,  offered  to  every  colonist  the  title  of  hidalgo^ 
in  addition  to  an  allotment  of  lands,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Soon  after 
the  return  of  Melo  and  the  laying  out  of  the  city  by  Carix)so  came 
other  families  from  Santa  Fe,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Buenos  Aires, 
and  in  1728  Francisco  Alzaibar  brought  twenty  families  from  the 
Canary  Islands. 

The  occasion  of  the  feveri.sh  haste  disjilayed  by  the  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  creating  the  settlement  at  Montevideo  was  to  forestall 
a  Portuguese  occupation  of  the  Banda  Oriental^  the  country  to  the 
east  of  the  I’ruguay  Kiv’er. 

In  1730,  four  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  civilians  under 
Mei.<)  from  Buenos  Aires,  civil  government  was  first  established 
through  the  installation  of  the  first  Cahildo  or  town  corporation, 
with  Don  Jose  de  Vera  v  Pekdomo  as  the  first  ah  aide  or  mayor. 
At  the  same  time  was  begun  the  first  church,  to  the  building  of  which 
each  colonist  contributed  10  peson.  but  this  not  being  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  the  Marshal  met  the  deficit. 

Montevideo  was  declared  a  military  stronghold  in  1751  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  governor  witli  civil  powers  was  ajipointed.  This  first  governor 
was  Colonel  Joaquim  de  Viana.  In  1778  the  city  had  4.000  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  in  this  year  was  founded  the  Charity  Hospital.  In  1800 
the  population  was  over  15.0t)0  and  the  port  commerce  for  the  year 
was  ()2().(K)0  peHOH  imports  and  1,^100,000  jm'hoh  exports.  In  1835  the 
population  was  23.0(K);  in  1843,  31,181);  in  18.52,  33,1)1)4;  in  18<)0, 
57,1)13;  in  18<)4,  104.028;  and  in  1881),  215.001.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Statistics  in  181)4  estimated  the  city's  jmpulation  at  255,225,  and 
in  June,  11)04,  at  270,034.  In  11)07  it  is  given  at  308,057,  and  on  June 
30,  11)08,  at  312,1)40.  According  to  the  census  of  1881)  the  native  born 
numbere<l  114,322  and  the  foreign  born  100,739.  The  population  was 
entirely  white  with  the  exception  of  2,020  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
half-breed  Indians.  33,880  were  engaged  in  work  on  their  own 
account,  and  01,408  were  wage-earners. 

According  to  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who  visited  Montevideo  in  1727, 
there  were  42  dwelling  houses  in  the  young  town;  40  of  these  were 
skin  huts  and  2  of  more  substantial  material.  In  1757  the  skin  huts 
had  disappeared  and  there  were  170  buildings.  In  1800  there  were 
3tX)  roofefl  buildings,  of  which  00  were  more  than  one  story,  and  in 
1842  there  were  771. 


THE  MONTEVIDEO  ALMSHOUSE.  A  MODERN  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  THE  CITY’S  POOR. 
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During  the  years  1807  and  1808  alone  over  1,000  buildings  were 
erected,  and  from  1872  to  1889  there  was  an  increase  in  the  material 
city  of  over  250  per  cent  of  structures.  In  1901  the  city  contained 
17,100  buildings,  of  which  83  per  cent  had  more  than  one  story. 

A  recent  modification  in  the  form  of  municipal  administration 
has  been  made  in  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Intendente  as  chief 
executive  of  Montevideo.  Sefior  Daniel  Munoz,  a  distinguished  Uru¬ 
guayan  diplomat,  having  been  chosen  for  the  position,  was,  on  April 
1,  1909,  duly  installed  as  the  first  Intendente  of  the  city. 

Montevideo  was  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land  putting  out  between 
the  ocean  on  the  one  side  and  the  Plate  Kiver — here  over  60  miles 
wide — on  the  other.  The  peninsula,  in  outline  somewhat  like  Man- 


THE  CATHEDRAL,  MOXTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

An  imposing  structure,  with  towers  rising  133  feet  above  level  of  pavement  and  overlooking  the 
beautiful  and  historic  square  “Plaza  de  la  Constitucibn.”  It  was  dedicated  in  1806. 


hattan  Island,  upon  which  New  York  is  built,  is  formed  like  a  whale’s 
back,  rising  in  the  center  alxmt  40  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Cerro, 
formerly  called  Blount  St.  Philip,  gave  the  name  to  the  city. 

The  whole  peninsular  is  a  solid  bank  of  gneiss  overlaid  with  a  thin 
soil.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  city  has  the  best  natural 
drainage  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

The  streets  running  north  and  south  along  the  axis  of  the  whale- 
back  are  elevated  slightly,  one  above  the  other,  so  that  to  one  coming 
in  from  the  sea  the  whole  city  is  in  view,  and  appears  even  larger  than 
it  is. 

The  harbor  is  magnificent,  but  near  the  city  shallow  so  that  all 
landing  heretofore  has  been  by  lighters  and  small  boats.  When  the 
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pampero  blew — a  strong  wind  from  off  shore — the  water  was  driven 
back  and  out  to  sea  and  the  shallows  for  some  distance  became  dry 
land.  It  was  then  that  vessels  were  unloaded  first  with  the  lighters, 
and  from  these  the  goods  were  brought  ashore  in  specially  constructed 
carts,  with  wheels  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  drawn  by  mules,  driven 
into  the  water  until  only  their  heads  appeared.  The  passengers  were 
often  brought  ashore  on  men’s  backs. 

Montevideo,  lying  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  has  a  notably  fine 
climate.  The  mean  temperature  is,  winter  52°  F.,  spring  G4°  F., 
summer  71°  F.,  and  autumn  (51°  F.  The  maximum  temperature  in 
mid-summer,  January,  will  be  from  97°  to  99°,  and  the  minimum  in 


CENTRAL  RAILWAY  STATION,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

The  railway  systems  of  Uniguav  have  a  length  of  about  1,500  miles  and  represent,  including  the 
lines  under  c<>nstructif>n,  a  capital  of  $9«,000,000.  Of  this  sum  828,000,000  carries  a  Government 
guarantee  of  3i  per  cent  interest.  Uruguayan  railroads  are  exempt  from  trade  and  land  taxes, 
as  well  as  from  import  duties  on  construction  material, 

mid-winter,  July,  will  fall  to  within  4°  or  5°  of  freezing.  The 
longest  days  of  the  year  are  in  December — from  the  19th  to  25th  of 
that  month  the  days  are  fifteen  hours  long  from  sunri.se  to  sunset.  In 
June  come  the  .short  days,  when  in  the  last  half  of  the  month  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  nine  hours  forty  minutes  is  reached.  Meteorological  observa¬ 
tions  show  an  average  of  224  days  fair,  85  cloudy,  and  36  with  rain 
to  the  year. 

Montevideo  is  one  of  the  most  charming  American  cities,  but  like 
Buenos  Aires  it  is  a  new  city.  The  visitor  who  finds  so  much  in 
Mexico  or  Lima  of  interest  in  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  curi- 


ATHENEUM,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 


FOUNTAIN,  FLAZA  DE  LA  CONSTITUCI6n,  MONTEVIDEO. 

This  plaza  is  laic  ( f  the  many  which  iH'atitify  the  capital  of  the  Kepiihlic. 
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Oils  and  the  new  and  cosmopolitan  will  miss  half  his  interest  in 
Montevideo.  Here  there  is  very  little  old  or  curious,  all  is  modern, 
hut  modern  of  the  best  type.  The  buildings  are  fine,  often  magnifi¬ 
cent.  One  wonders  where  all  the  money  comes  to  build  such,  until 
he  remembers  that  Uruguay  is  a  rich  country,  not  only  in  natural 
resources  but  in  accumulated  capital.  It  is  claimed  that  the  per 
capita  wealth  of  Uruguay  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

Lined  with  trees  the  streets  and  avenues  are  broad  and  straight. 
Most  of  the  trees  are  of  a  variety  of  the  plane  and  in  summer  give  to 
the  whole  city  a  parklike  appearance.  All  the  streets  are  well  paved. 
Of  public  breathing  spaces  there  are  besides  the  splendid  Paseo  del 
Prado,  six  public  jilazas,  a  number  of  little  parks  called  gardens,  and 
the  newly  constructed  city  park,  Parque  Urhano,  on  the  Ramirez 
beach.  The  city  park  is  laid  out  on  quite  a  magnificent  plan,  with 
grottoes,  artificial  lakes,  flower  plats,  tree  groups,  and  broad  avenues. 
It  is  something  more  than  an  ordinary  park  in  that  it  is  also  a  bath¬ 
ing  resort  frequented  not  only  by  the  Montevideans  but  also  by  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  interior  of  the  Republic  and  from  Buenos  Aires. 

There  are  a  number  of  bathing  resorts  in  the  vicinity  of  Monte¬ 
video.  Among  the  most  fashionable  are  the  beaches  at  Pocitos, 
Capurro,  and  the  magnificent  Hotel  Balneario,  a  large  and  modern 
building  of  iron  and  glass.  Smaller  but  yet  very  showy  hotels  are 
at  other  points.  At  these  and  on  the  surrounding  terraces  in  the 
afternoons  and  evenings  there  is  dancing  and  musical  programmes 
rendered  by  orchestras  and  bands  and  here  congregate  the  wealth 
and  fashion  of  Montevideo. 

Fronting  the  bay  the  shore  front  is  most  attractive.  Montevideo 
has  outgrown  its  original  site  on  the  peninsula  and  has  extended 
itself  to  the  west  and  around  the  bay.  The  curvdng  line  is  built  up 
with  the  suburban  residences  of  the  well  to  do,  constructed  in  the 
old  Italian  style  with  much  modern  elegance  and  even  extravagance. 
The  architecture  is  picturesque,  but  what  appeals  even  more  to  the 
visitor,  particularly  if  he  be  from  a  less-favored  climate,  than  the 
buildings,  ornate  and  showing  as  they  do  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
money  in  construction,  are  the  unrivaled  gardens  surrounding  these 
suburban,  residences.  Flowers  everywhere  bloom  in  perpetual 
spring;  not  with  the  garish  display  of  tropic  plants,  for  Uruguay 
is  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  these  are  the  flowers  of  Europe 
and  of  the  United  States;  but  they  bloom  perpetually  the  year 
around,  for,  as  said  by  an  American  traveler,  ‘‘when  it  is  not 
June  in  Uruguay  it  is  October.”  Rose  gardens,  the  like  of  which  one 
must  go  to  southern  France  to  see,  and  then  only  for  a  few  weeks, 
one  finds  in  Montevideo  in  absolute  perfection  of  flower  from  Jan¬ 
uary  to  December. 
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But  Montevideo  is  not  all  a  playground ;  the  dominant  note  is 
money  making.  Uruguay,  the  smallest  of  South  American  countries, 
is  for  its  area  the  richest  of  all.  It  is  said  there  is  not  a  foot  of  un- 
tillable  soil  in  tlie  whole  Republic,  which,  although  small  as  com- 


THE  CITY  HALL,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 


This  hiiildiiiK  Ls  of  particular  interest,  considered  in  connection  with  the  new  municipal  law 
of  Montevideo.  The  first  inteudeiite  under  this  law,  Mr.  Daniel  Mufiuz,  was  formerly  Min- 
Lster  of  Uruguay  to  England. 


pared  with  its  neighbors,  Argentina  and  Brazil,  is  after  all  72,172 
square  miles  in  extent.  This  is  larger  than  England,  or  Scotland  and 
Ireland  together,  and  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Massachu.setts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey. 
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The  industries  of  the  country  are  agricultural,  wheat,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  It  is  said  that  it  costs  less  than  $10  to  raise  and  jilace  on 
hoard  a  European  cattle  steamer  a  4-year-old  steer,  and  that  sheep 
can  be  raised  at  a  less  cost  in  Uruguay  than  chickens  in  Iowa.  The 
per  capita  wealth  of  the  country  is  about  $1,500. 

Among  the  principal  buildings  of  the  city  are  the  Government 
Palace,  the  Department  of  Fomento,  the  ^Municiiiality,  the  Post-office, 
the  School  of  Arts,  the  University,  the  Charity  and  the  Military 
Hospitals,  the  Orphan  Asylums,  and  the  Penitentiary. 

There  are  a  number  of  fine  jiarks  and  public  squares. 

The  most  interesting  public  work  in  ^lontevideo  and  the  one  des¬ 
tined  on  completion  to  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  world  cities  is 
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PICTURESQUE  BRIDGE  IN  THE  PASEO  DEL  PRADO,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

The  Paseo  del  Prado  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  six  principal  public  parks  of  the 
capital  of  Uruguay.  Its  drives,  lakes,  grottoes,  wide  avenues,  and  luxuriant  trees  make  it  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metroiM)lis.  The  city  of  Jfontevideo  stands  uiion  a 
granite  bed  33  feet  above  sea  level,  facing  a  magnitieent  bay,  and  in  a  topograptiieal  pwition 
tluvt  lends  Itself  to  the  natural  development  of  oue  of  the  finest  systems  of  parking  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

the  port  Avorks — the  building  of  a  great  modern  port.  This  has  been 
more  or  less  the  dream  of  Uruguayans  for  o\’er  half  a  century,  but 
it  is  only  Avithin  the  last  dozen  years  that  the  project  has  taken  on 
definite  shape  and  is  noAv  nearing  completion. 

Looking  at  the  map,  it  can  he  seen  at  a  glance  hoAV  admirably  Mon¬ 
tevideo  is  situated  from  a  commercial  standiioint.  It  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  great  La  Plata,  second  of  American  riA^ers,  Avith  an  annual 
discharge  tAvo  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  ^lississippi  and 
draining  a  rich  territory  half  the  size  of  Europe.  Then,  again,  there 
is  the  Uruguay,  itself  a  great  riA’er,  and  an  immense  back-lying  coun¬ 
try  to  the  east  of  the  Uruguay  interlaced  by  a  perfect  netAvork  of 
navigable  streams,  so  that  in  Uruguay  almost  CA'eiy  plantation  has 
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water  carriage  to  Montevideo,  the  metropolis.  The  conformation  of 
the  city  and  of  the  adjacent  waters  is  almost  ideal.  The  broad  bay,  2 
miles  across,  partly  inclosed  between  the  older  city  and  the  ‘‘  Mount,*’ 
is  a  perfect  harbor  were  it  not  that  both  the  bay  and  the  approaches 
thereto  are  shallow. 

The  enormous  amount  of  silt  brought  down  by  the  I*lata  has  made 
the  river  shallow  and  broad,  with  a  great  bank  extending  far  out 
into  the  ocean.  The  problem  at  both  Montevideo  and  at  Buenos 
Aires  is  a  double  one,  first  to  excavate  the  harbor  and  approaches  and 
afterwards  to  keep  the  silt  from  filling  in  the  excavations  made.  At 
^klontevideo  the  first  is  the  more  difficult  problem,  in  that  much  of  the 


work  is  in  hard  ground,  making  the  excavation  much  more  costly 
than  at  Buenos  Aires;  at  the  same  time  the  maintenance  of  the  work, 
once  completed,  will  be  much  less  difficult  at  Montevideo. 

A  number  of  plans  for  the  port  work  were  entered  in  competition. 
From  these  the  commission  having  the  matter  in  charge  selected  those 
drawn  by  Messrs.  Guerand  and  Rummer,  the  one  a  French  and  the 
other  a  German  engineer.  On  November  7,  1899,  President  Cues- 
TAS  approved  an  act  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  author¬ 
izing  the  execution  of  the  woi’k  as  planned  by  these  engineers  and 
providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  costs  of  the  work.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  great  harbor  improvement  is  being  constructed 


argentine  legation,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

This  stnicture  is  commodious  and  artistic,  and  the  grounds  well  kept  and  attractive.  During 
the  flowering  season  the  large  bed  in  the  foreground  displays  in  varied  colored  flowers  the 
name  of  the  legation. 
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THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE,  MONTEVIDEO.  URUGUAY. 
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■without  the  aid  of  foreign  capital  and  with  money  derived  from  cur¬ 
rent  resources.  The  act  of  1809  provides  for  additional  export  and 
imjiort  duties,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  work. 
These  duties  are  known  as  “  extra  duties  ”  for  the  construction  of  the 
port  of  Montevideo.  From  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  to 
Xovemher,  1002,  these  duties  had  produced  $2,705,942,  which  amount 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  commission  intrusted  with  the  work. 
In  the  first  five  years  the  amount  expended  had  increased  to  over 
$4,000,000  and  about  the  same  rate  has  been  since  maintained. 

The  work  was  inaugurated  July  18,  1001.  The  main  features  are 
two  long  breakwaters  protecting  the  port  west  and  south,  a  channel 
of  approach  dredged  to  a  depth  of  24|  feet  for  a  distance  of  about  2 
miles,  and  a  great  basin  and  docks  in  front  of  the  city.  The  work  is 
being  done  by  contract,  although  the  machinery  is  the  property  of 
the  Government. 

The  work  is  now  nearing  completion.  When  it  is  finished  Monte¬ 
video  will  be  a  great  port  and  may  confidently  expect  a  million  popu¬ 
lation  within  a  comparatively  few  years. 
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NEW  STEAMER  FOR  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  SERVICE  '/ 

The  steamer  Vasari,  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  specially 
designed  for  mail  and  passenger  service  l)et\veen  New  York 
and  the  ports  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  is  schedided  to  make  her  first  regular  trip  on 
Hay  20,  1909. 

The  vessel  has  been  built  to  the  highest  class  of  the  British  cor¬ 
poration  in  the  yard  of  Sir  Rayi.ton  Dixox  &  Co.  (Limitedl,  the 
famous  firm  of  Liverpool  shipbuilders.  The  Vasari  accommodations 
e.xceed  those  of  the  Verdi — placed  on  the  line  in  1908 — by  nearly 
50  per  cent.  The  vessel  is  502  feet  in  length  by  59  feet  4  inches  in 
breadth,  with  a  displacement  of  13,870  tons.  Cabin  accommodations 
cover  170  for  the  first  class,  GO  for  the  second,  and  200  for  the  third. 
Finishings  and  furnishings  are  of  the  most  exquisite  and  complete 
nature,  and  in  every  particular  it  is  purposed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  increasing  tide  of  traffic  and  travel  setting  toward 
South  America. 

For  the  suitable  inauguration  of  the  enlarged  service,  the  agents 
of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  in  New  York  were  hosts  for  a  large  and 
representative  gathering  of  shipping,  business,  and  newspaper  men 
<»n  May  11,  when  an  elaborate  luncheon  was  served  and  felicitous 
speeches  exchanged,  indicating  not  only  the  necessity  for  increased 
service  between  North  and  South  America,  but  also  the  effective 
measures  being  taken  to  meet  conditions. 

Mr.  Joiix  BAnRKTT,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  made  a  congratulatory  address.  He  said  in  view  of  the  new 
steamers  that  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  had  placed  in  the  American 
service  there  was  no  longer  any  basis  for  the  claim  that  jiassengers 
were  compelled  to  first  go  to  Euro])e  to  get  adequate  accommodation 
for  So»ith  America.  As  Mr.  Baureit  had  in  the  past  been  associated 
very  closely  with  the  claim  that  stich  a  condition  did  exist,  his  dis¬ 
avowal  of  further  contention  on  the  (juestion  occasioned  much  a[)- 
plause.  His  onh’  regret,  he  said,  was  that  the  steamer  did  not  carry 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Mr.  BARRErr  ])redicted  spectacular  develo|)- 
ment  in  South  .Vmerica,  ileclaring  the  position  there  the  same  as 
existed  in  the  United  States  seventy  years  ago. 

Tn  outlining  the  purposes  of  the  shipping  world  to  meet  all  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  it,  Mr.  Daniels,  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line, 
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CAPTAIN,  OFFICERS,  AND  GUESTS  ON  BOARD  S.  S.  “VASARI,”  OF  THE  LAMPORT  A.  HOLT  LINE,  AT  A  LUNCHEON  GIVEN  IN  NEW  YORK,  MAY  11,  1909. 
1.  Mr.  Rioh.ir(1«in;  J.  Mr.  Ki-llogB;  .S.  Mr.  Wlldeman;  4.  Mr.  Tooke;  .‘i,  Mr.  Cook;  6.  Mr.  Gein:  7.  Mr.  RaniUtlph;  8.  Mr.  Sousa:  9.  Mr.  Ri-miie  (I'lirst  rl; 

10.  Mr.  Gt-ddes:  11.  Mr.  Rohl;  12.  Mr.  Williams  (First  Gfficor):  13,  Captain  Ferpuson  (S.  S.  Tlitspix):  14.  Mr.  Bnllen  (Sefond  Otlioor);  1.1,  Mr.  Stir); 

Hi,  Mr.  Graliame;  17.  Mr.  Smith:  IS,  Mr.  Jennings;  2i,  Mr.  Green;  22,  Mr.  Barrett;  '23,  Captain  Cadogan  (S.  S.  l  anuri);  24,  Mr.  Daniels. 
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touche*!  upon  the  claiiii  that  travel  to  the  Southland  could  only  be 
made  via  Europe.  lie  said : 

In  some  parts  of  our  larfie  country,  outside  of  New  York,  of  course,  I  have 
heard  echoes  that  there  was  no  way  of  setting  to  South  America  from  the  United 
States excei)t  via  Euroi)e or  the okl-fashiom?d  methotl  of  swimming;  both  of  these 
ways  may  l*e  i)opuIar,  but  not  so  popuiar  as  a  trii*  with  us.  The  LanuMirt  &  Holt 
Line  dispatches  two  passenger  steamers  a  mouth  to  South  America  at  fortnightly 
intervals.  The  voyage  to  Itio  de  .laneiro  occupies  about  sixteen  days,  including  a 
stop  at  Hahia  :  from  Itio  de  Janeiro  to  Ituenos  Aires  seven  days  more,  or  twenty- 
three  days  from  New  York  to  Buenos  .\ires,  stopping  en  route,  after  leaving  Itio 
de  Janeiro,  at  Santos  ami  Montevideo.  This  time  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
occui)ied  l)y  tlie  pass*>nger  and  mail  steamers  from  the  principal  iwrts  of 
Europe  to  the  same  ports  in  South  America.  The  steamers  themselves  are 
capable  of  faster  time,  but  the  proi)elling  power  is  coal,  anil  we  coal  for  the 
round  voyage,  as  coal  is  the  one  thing  at  present  not  found  native  in  Brazil  or 
the  Argentine  Beiiublic. 


DISIXU  S.VLOON,  SS.  •  VAS.VKl." 


Abotit  a  y*‘ar  Jigo  many  of  you  remember  the  coming  out  of  the  Verdi,  the 
lirst  of  the  new  large  passenger  sti'amers  pl;u‘e*l  in  the  South  Amerii'an  siwvice 
by  the  Lamport  &  Holt  l.liu*.  To-da.v,  aliout  a  yi'ar  later,  the  Vusttri  follows 
the  Verdi,  with  n**arly  .M)  jier  ci'ut  incivased  aci'ommodatlous. 

The  particular  voyage  of  the  I  d, sun  Is  to  our  sister  Beiudilics  of  South 
America,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  .Argentine  Republic,  all  c*»untrios  closely 
iissociat***!  with  our  own  auid  with  which  our  *}overnmeut.  through  its  I’jm- 
AiiK'rli'au  Uongr*‘ss**saud  the  Int«>rnational  Buivau  of  the  .Vmerii'an  Ueiuibllcs — 
so  ably  direct***!  by  our  go*Kl  frii'iid  Mr.  Bakkktt,  who  is  with  us  to-*iay — s*H*ks 
to  cultivate  ill  trade  and  fri**ndl.v  inter**ours**. 

'I'he  ilevi'lopmeut  of  South  .\meri**a  is  progressing  rapidly;  the  iHissibilities 
an*  still  almost  uulimit***!.  I  iiiu  pl4>as**<l  to  say  that  within  the  last  yt'ar  .Ameri- 
*'an  **ompani(‘s  and  .Am**rl**an  capital  have  materially  incivas***!  their  iutert'sts 
in  South  .\m(‘rl*'a ;  sonu*  l*H>king  t*>  participate  in  the  protlts  of  this  big  tlelil 
of  new  **nt**rprise,  and  sonn*  looking  to  the  future,  when  our  own  country  will 
Bull.  0—01) - 5 
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in  all  probability  turn  to  South  America  to  furnish  at  lowest  cost  the  surplus 
production  of  many  agricultural  staples. 

A  kind  Providence  has  been  generous  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  wealth 
of  nature  is  abundant.  Brazil,  in  coffee  and  rubber  alone,  supplies  the  major 


I'KOMENAPE  PECK,  SS.  "VASARI.” 


part  of  the  world's  re<iuirenients  of  these  products.  Itio  de  .Janeiro,  the  cat)ital 
city,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays  and  harbors  of  this  continent. 
The  city  itself  is  already  a  show  city,  and  the  (Jovernmeiit  is  continuing  to 
spend  large  .sums  to  make  Itio  de  .Tanturo  probably  the  handsomest  city  of  South 


SB.  "VASARI,”  OF  THE  LAMPORT  &  HOLT  LISE. 


The  "Va.sari”  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  fleet  of  well-equipia-d  and  commodious  vessels  main¬ 
tained  hy  this  line  in  its  sert’ice  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  Rrazilian  i)orts. 

.\meric!i.  .Montevideo,  in  Urugmiy,  is  charming.  Buenos  .Vires,  a  city  of  a 
million  jteople.  the  capital  of  the  .Vrgentine  lte|)ublic,  is  tiie  melro|atiis  of  the 
.Southern  Ilemispbere.  with  as  imiiiy  iittractions  its  we  tire  ticcustountd  to  in 
New  York,  Including  internationai  baseitaii. 


ALEJANDRO  ALVAREZ  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


Conspicuous  among:  the  valuable  papers  presented  at  the 
meeting:  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law  held 
in  Washington  during  April,  IhOD,  was  one  submitted  by 
Alejandro  Alvarez,  a  Chilean  jurist  of  international  re¬ 
nown,  and  in  the  journal  of  the  society  for  the  quarter  Ai)ril-June 
the  initial  article  on  “  Latin  America  and  International  Law  "  is  a 
contribution  from  the  j)en  of  Senor  Alvarez. 

The  puri)ose  of  Senor  Alvarez  in  this  review  of  the  position  of  the 
Latin-American  Republics  and  their  political  relation  to  the  world  at 
large  is  to  show  in  what  manner  and  how  far  these  Republics  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  law  of  nations.  He  divides 
this  study  into  three  periods:  First,  beginning  with  independence  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century;  second,  from  the  middle  of  the 
last  third  of  that  century;  and  third,  from  the  end  of  the  second 
period  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  first  iieriod,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  author,  these  States 
recognized  a  community  of  interests  among  themselves  to  the  extent 
of  desiring  political  unity  or  confederation;  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  was  in  complete  sympathy  with  its  southern  neighbors, 
and  in  all  that  concerned  the  indeiiendence  of  these  Republics  felt 
itself  as  one  with  them.  It  was  then  that  the  United  States  began  to 
develoj)  a  policy  of  hegemony  on  the  American  continent. 

In  the  second  jieriod  the  idea  of  confederation  among  the  Latin 
Republics  weakened  as  the  fear  of  conquest  disajipeared,  but  the  idea 
of  solidarity  in  interest  grew.  'I'hey  desired  close  relations  among 
themselves,  but  at  the  same  time  they  desired  relations  with  Europe. 

In  the  third  i)eriod  the  evolution  became  more  pronounced,  a  triple 
bond  of  interest  with  Europe,  with  the  United  States,  and  among 
themselves  becoming  the  ideal. 

The  United  States  gave  to  the  Latin-American  Republics  the  model 
of  their  political  institiitions,  but  here  its  influence  ended.  Condi¬ 
tions,  usuages,  and  laws,  when  not  Spanish,  were  for  the  mast  part 
borrowed  from  France,  and  it  was  from  the  literature  of  that  country 
that  Latin  Americans  derived  practically  all  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  United  States,  as  in  turn  the  United  States  derived  most  of  its 
knowledge  of  Spanish  America  from  English  sources. 
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The  fundamental  ideas  of  independence,  liberty,  and  eipiality  were 
common  to  all  America,  and  it  was  these  ideas  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  message  of  I’resident  Monroe,  says 
the  author — 

(lid  not  Lave  the  object  of  inakiiif:  any  inmiediate  declaration  of  principles,  still 
it  expressed  so  clearly  tbe  situation  of  the  New  World  with  respcK't  to  the  Old, 
and  contained  such  an  accurate  syutlietic  statement  of  the  aspirations  and  de.s- 
tiiiies  of  America  as  to  become  its  ]K)litical  gospel.  And  the  tacit  acceptance  by 
Europe  of  the  declarations  of  this  d(x;ument,  together  with  the  decidinl  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  Latin-.Vmerican  States  to  maintain  them,  made  iK)Ssible  the  flnai 
entry  of  an  “American  Continent”  into  the  community  of  nations. 

Upon  entering  thus  into  that  community,  the  .Stat(*s  of  America  fixed  for  all 
time  the  cardinal  imints  of  their  foreign  [(olicy  in  those  same  principles,  in  opjK)- 
sition  to  the  principles  then  donunatlng  in  Euroi)e.  In  this  manner  they  not 
only  contributed  with  lu'w  princiiiles  to  the  development  of  international  law, 
but  also  laid  the  basis  of  that  which  may  be  called  “American  International 
l.aw,” 

As  showing  the  I’eciprocal  relations  of  these  Republics,  the  author 
reviews  the  various  international  congresses  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  held  among  them,  and  points  out  how  in  detail  the  pacts 
therein  agreed  upon  constitute  a  real  contribution  to  the  law  of 
nations. 

In  particular  he  reviews  the  work  of  these  international  conferences 
of  the  American  Republics  in  which  the  I’^nited  States  took  part  in 
Washington,  ^Mexico,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  this  connection  he 
has  this  to  say  of  Latin-Americanism  and  Pan-Americanism : 

Latln-Anu'ric.nu  solidarity,  based  on  the  fact  of  the  common  origin  of  all 
the  Latin  States  of  -\merica,  soiiglit  the  formation  among  those  States  of  a 
complete  or  at  li'ast  a  jiartial  confederation  which  would  draw  closer  the  bonds 
cri'Uted  by  that  common  origin.  At  tlie  present  day  the  field  of  continental 
solidarity  (Pan-Americanism)  has  wideiHHl,  embracing  all  the  problems  of  the 
States  of  America  which  arise  from  tlie  fact  of  tlieir  situation  on  a  continent 
distinct  from  tliat  of  Europe.  Latin-.Vmerican  solidarity  (Latin-Americanism), 
in  tnrn,  has  betai  restricted,  losing  its  I’topian  cliaracter  and  confining  itsidf 
to  those  i)rolilems  derived  from  or  connect(“d  with  the  common  origin  of 
tlie  constitiHMit  countries.  Latin-Americanism  thus  reduced  has  had  tlie  two 
tangible  mani testations  we  have  alnsidy  st'eii  in  the  international  conferences; 
but,  in  the  scicaitific  aspivt,  it  has  been  manifesKHl  in  the  holding  of  thri'e 
sci(‘ntific  congresst's,  in  ISDS,  1!MH,  and  ItMl.o,  in  Knenos  Aires,  Montevid(*o,  and 
Uio  Janeiro,  inspect ively.  Tliose  assi'inblies,  while  treating  of  various  affairs  of 
sp(H'ial  interest  to  those  Stati's,  have  also  served  to  bring  into  contact  their 
intellectnal  eleiinaits  and  .sciinitilic  centers. 

In  so  far  as  concerns  Pan-.Vmericanism.  the  I'nited  Stati's  has  realized  that 
in  order  that  it  should  have  a  .solid  foundation  the  holding  of  international  con- 
fenaices  is  not  (*nongh.  but  tliat  it  is  inHvssary  to  d(“stroy  the  distrust  that  the 
Latin  States  have  of  its  policy  in  Ann^rica,  a  distrust  which  is  fnrtlierniore  an 
imminent  danger  not  only  for  the  (H-onomic  interest  of  that  Itepublic,  but  also 
for  its  foreign  iiolicy,  which  would  be  that  of  isolation  on  the  continent. 
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According  to  Sefior  Alvarez  another  great  step  in  the  direction  of 
greater  union  between  the  States  of  the  New  World  is  the  perfecting 
and  widening  of  the  attributes  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  created  by  the  first  conference.  He  states  that 
this  institution  does  siilendid  work  furnishing  to  all  the  Republics 
such  data  regarding  any  one  of  them  that  may  be  required. 

The  following  sketch  of  this  distinguished  lawyer  was  furnished 
the  Bureau  by  Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  ^linister  from 
Costa  Rica  in  the  United  States,  and  bears  tribute  to  the  noteworthy 
services  rendered  to  the  development  of  a  code  of  international  law 
by  Senor  Alvarez: 

Alejandro  Alvarez  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1892.  In  1894  he 
was  ajipointed  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Chile,  and 
in  this  branch  he  gave  a  new  trend  to  the  teaching  of  civil  law  by 
substituting  for  a  system  of  explanations  of  the  text  an  exposition 
of  the  principles  on  which  each  subject  is  based  and  the  construction 
of  the  legal  doctrine  by  the  exposition  of  the  principles  which  govern 
each  subject  and  the  doctrinal  construction.  In  1890  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  there  he  completed  a  course  of  study  in  the  Law  School 
of  Paris  as  well  as  in  the  School  of  Political  Sciences,  having  obtained 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  the  former  and  a  diploma  in  the  latter. 
The  subject  of  his  graduating  thesis  was  “  Concerning  the  Influence 
of  Political,  Economical,  and  Social  Phenomena  on  the  Organization 
of  Modern  Society."  In  1900  he  returned  to  Chile  and  inaugurated 
a  course  in  comparative  civil  legislation,  which  was  the  first  course 
followed  in  Chile  on  this  subject. 

In  1902  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Chilean  delegation  to 
the  Second  International  Conference,  which  met  in  ^lexico,  and  in 
this  cajiacity  he  wrote  several  of  the  works  submitted  by  the 
delegation. 

In  that  same  year  he  made  another  visit  to  Europe,  and  in  1904 
published  in  Ihiris  his  work  entitled  “A  New  Conception  of  the 
Juridical  Studies  and  of  the  Codification  of  the  Civil  Law.”  This 
work  has  a  preface  written  by  the  eminent  Professor  Flach,  of  the 
College  of  France,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  edited  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Library  of  Siqierior  Instruction.  Prominent  reviews  of 
France  and  of  other  countries  highh’  praised  this  work,  and  it  has 
been  quoted  in  several  works  published  by  eminent  French  professors 
in  connection  with  the  centennial  of  the  Civil  Code. 

In  1905  Professor  Alvarez  was  apiiointed  technical  counselor  of 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Chile,  and  in  1907  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  appointed  him  meml)er  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  of  The  Hague.  In  his  capacity  as  counselor  he  has  jmblished 
.several  works,  especially  a  reply  to  the  note  which  the  Penivian 
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minister  presented  to  the  Government  of  ('Idle  in  the  month  of  May, 
1908,  concerninj^  the  question  of  Tacna  and  Arica, 

He  has  published  several  articles  on  international  American  affairs 
in  the  “  Revue  Generate  de  Droit  International  Public.’’  In  1907 
he  published  in  l^aris  the  work  entitled  “  Nationality  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  American  Law,”  in  which  he  studies  this  important  question 
from  an  entirely  new  view  point. 

He  has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  scientific  congresses.  In  1905 
he  represented  Chile  in  the  Third  Scientific  Congress,  which  met  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  there  he  for  the  first  time  presented  the  thesis 
that  has  since  been  instrumental  in  developing  the  existence  of  an 
American  international  law,  giving  to  this  word  a  different  meaning 
from  that  which  it  has  had  heretofore. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Fourth  Scientific 
Congress,  and  jiroposed  that  said  congress  should  assume  a  Pan- 
American  character  and  that  only  American  questions  should  he  dis¬ 
cussed  in  it.  Professor  Alvarez  prepared  almost  the  whole  of  the 
programme  of  the  section  on  social  sciences,  which  programme  con¬ 
stitutes  a  catalogue  of  all  the  questions  of  a  true  American  character 
in  the  diffei’ent  branches  of  said  sciences.  At  said  congress  he  sub¬ 
mitted  his  thesis,  which  was  approved,  on  the  existence  of  American 
problems  or  situations  concerning  international  law. 


RECEPTION  OF  NEW  VENE¬ 
ZUELAN  MINISTER  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


OX  May  4.  lOOl).  the  new  Minister  accredited  by  the  Venezuelan 
(government  to  that  of  the  United  States  was  received  by 
President  Taft.  In  presenting  his  credentials,  Dr.  Pedro 
Ezeqi'iel  Pojas  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  I*Rf;siDENT:  From  tbe  time  Venezuela  dec-lared  her  independence  as  a 
nation — and.  1  mitrht  as  properly  say.  even  before  tliat  time,  wlien  the  idea  of 
emancipation  l»e};an  to  stir  in  the  breast  of  the  old  Colony — the  Venezuelan 
people  always  felt  a  d(“ep  sentiment  of  appre<‘iation  and  just  admiration  for  the 
fJreat  I{epnl)lic  of  the  North.  We  looked  np  to  her  as  to  a  sister  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  ns  on  the  road  to  liberty,  and  whose  e.vample  has  always  been  one  of 
enconrajrement  to  ns,  because  of  the  success  attiiined  in  the  practice  of  her  wise 
institutions,  and  the  methcKls  so  judiciously  selected  to  make  of  her  a  wonder 
of  projiress  and  a  constant  source  of  happiness  to  her  sons. 

.\s  a  messenger  beiiriiiff  the  expression  of  such  sentiments,  as  constant  as 
sincere.  I  come,  in  the  name  of  the  (Jovernment  and  the  people  of  my  country, 
to  further  streimthcn  the  ever-cordial  bonds  of  friendship  betwtHMi  tlie  two 
nations. 

.\t  the  Siime  time  I  have  been  es[>ecially  commissioned  by  Ills  Excellency  the 
President  of  Venezuela  to  express  to  you  In  his  behalf  his  earnest  desire  for 
your  welfare  and  his  Cfmtiratulations  on  the  manifest  recognition  which  your 
fellow-citizens  have  shown  to  your  great  public  service  in  choosing  you  for  the 
liighest  office  in  your  country. 

I  have  the  lionor  t<t  place  in  your  hands  the  lerter  accrc'diting  me  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  IMenijtotentiary  of  the  Fnlted  States  of  Venezuela, 
near  you.  Mr.  President,  and  near  your  honored  Government. 

President  T.\ft  replied: 

Mr.  Minister  :  It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  welcome  you  as  the  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  l’nit(*d  States  of  Venezuela  near 
this  (Jovernment.  and  to  nn-eive  from  your  hands  the  letters  of  credenc'e  wlilch 
you  present  in  that  high  capacity. 

The  fi'eling  of  synifiathy  and  fraternity  wldcli  has  existed  since  the  iiide- 
IKMidence  of  Latin  .\merica.  and  which  I  trust  will  continue  and  grow  stronger 
witli  the  coming  years,  between  the  Itepiiblic  of  Venezuela  and  the  I'nltiMl 
Stales  of  .\merica.  naturally  calls  for  close  intimacy  and  friendship  between 
the  two  countries  and  pisiples.  With  the  noble  aspirations  of  the  great  Holivar 
as  the  incentive  for  the  princijiles  of  frivdom  and  self-govi'rnment  of  your  na¬ 
tion,  it  is  fitting  that  your  country  and  mine  should  clasp  hands  In  fidlowshlii, 
united  in  all  that  tends  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  ns  iprocal  intercourse,  com¬ 
merce.  and  gofsl  understanding.  I  have  listemsl  with  jiarticiilar  jileasiire  to 
your  exitressions  of  giMsl  will,  and  in  your  endeavors  to  fiirtlier  the  high  duty 
with  whicli  you  are  intriistwl,  you  may  be  assured,  Mr.  Minister,  of  my  most 
cordial  sufijiort  and  coopi'ration. 

I  ask  you  to  convey  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Viaieznela  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  friendly  m<*ssage,  and  my  good  wishes  for  bis  iHirsonal  healtb  and 
liai)piness  and  for  tJie  welfare  of  the  piDjde  of  Venezuela. 
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Ox  May  17,  the  President  of  the  United  States  formally 
received  Dr.  Pedko  (ionzalez.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  l*lenipotentiary  of  Nicaragua,  on  special  mission. 
In  2)resenting  his  credentials  Doctor  Gonzalez  spoke  as 

follows : 

■Mr.  President:  Although  the  (lovonuuent  of  Nicaragua  has  the  most  perfect 
coutideiice  in  tlie  high  cpialities  of  tlie  personnel  of  its  icgatioii  in  tins  Ueiaibiic, 
it  lias  been  pleastnl  to  accredit  me  in  the  character  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  <m  spinial  mission  to  yon,  in  order  to  show  in  this  way 
its  sincere  desire  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  frieiulshi[»  which  the  two 
countries  have  preserved  so  cordially  and  for  so  long. 

The  pending  ditficnities  connecteil  with  the  claim  of  the  corporation  calleil 
the  “  (liHirge  I>.  Emery  t’ompany  ”  are  not  in  my  judgment  of  such  a  nature 
its  to  interrupt  or  even  to  lessmi  this  cordiality  of  relations  between  the  two 
tlovernments,  iiml  iiuiy  be  disposed  of  within  a  short  time  by  a  definite  agree¬ 
ment. 

I  hiive  the  confident  hoi>e  that  the  negotiations  which  are  the  object  of  the 
spwiiil  mission  which  hits  biHMi  confided  to  me  will  shortly  rejich  a  solution, 
and  to  this  end  I  rely,  in  the  first  phice,  Mr.  President,  on  your  benevolent 
cooiiefiition,  your  high  sense  of  iijiiity  being  universally  recognizeil. 

Mr.  President,  in  idacing  in  your  hands  the  letters  which  accrtnlit  me  in  the 
above-namwl  diidomatic  capacity,  pertnit  me  to  express  the  sincere  wishes  of 
my  (loviM'innent,  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  and  my  own,  for  the  jirosperity  of 
this  great  Nation  and  for  yon  personally  in  your  administration  over  the 
American  iieople,  and  for  the  greater  extension  of  their  wonderful  [irogress 
toward  the  brilliant  destiny  which  awaits  them  in  the  concert  of  the  world's 
l*owers. 

PresicUmt  Taft  replied  in  the  following  terms: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  nveivixl  from  your  hands  the  letter  by  which  Ills  Excellency 
the  President  of  .Nicaragua  accredits  yon  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  on  spwial  mission.  I  am  pleasi-d  to  accept  this  letter  and  to 
re<-eive  yon  in  this  capacity,  knowing  that  this  letter  of  cnslence  and  the  full 
power  which  yon  bear  give  complete  authority  to  sign  a  definitive  settlement  of 
the  Emery  case,  which  has  so  long  Ishmi  an  unfortunate  obstacle  to  good  nnder- 
stiitidliig  between  the  tlovernments  of  the  I’nltetl  Slates  and  Nicaragua. 
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DOCTOIt  I’EKUO  f:OXZ.\LEZ. 

Spi-cial  Envoy  ricniixilontiary  of  Nicaragua  to  tlio  T’nilcd  States. 

In  perforniiiiK  the  ticts  which  constitute  yoiir  mission  I  need  not  Jissnre  yoti 
that  yon  wiil  t»e  receivtnl  l»y  tliis  (lovernineiit  with  tliat  (Minitiilde  anil  kindiy 
dis|K>sition  whicli  has  tilwjiys  clianicterized  the  jittitndt*  of  the  United  Sltitt'S 
towiird  Nicaraniiii,  ttiid  wliich,  conpled  witli  nintuai  trust,  sinct‘rity,  and  reptrd 
for  justice,  is  the  oniy  sure  jjround  of  continued  >food  reiiitious. 

While  asking  you  ttt  make  known  to  your  Prt'sident  the  sjdrit  iii  wliicli  I 
rect'ive  his  s|)eciai  envoy,  wliicli  indicates  tilso  tlie  disposition  of  tiiis  (Jov(*rn- 
Dient  ttiwtird  ids  alilt*  Minist(*r  and  towiiril  tin*  (Jov*‘rnment  of  Xictirtitma,  I  iim 
pleased  to  welcome  you,  Mr.  .Minister,  to  tlie  Capital  of  tlie  I’nlted  States  and 
to  express  the  hoi»e  that  your  short  sojourn  may  l»e  agreeable. 


THE  EMERALD  MINES  OF 
COLOMBIA 


IT  is  upon  the  mines  of  the  Republic  of  C’oloinhia  that  the  markets 
of  the  work!  clei)eiul  for  their  sui)i)ly  of  the  precious  stone  of  the 
heiTl  variety  known  as  the  emerald."  F rom  this  country  the 
most  valuable  single  emerald  of  modern  times  was  obtained, 
now  forniin*;  one  of  the  jrems  of  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  This  is  a  perfect  hexa«ronal  crystal,  weijrhinj;  8  ounces  and 
18  pennvwei<;hts,  2  inches  in  length,  and  measuring  across  its  three 
diameters  2i,  2i,  and  If  inches.  Another  fine  specimen,  in  the  Hope 
cabinet,  weighs  (>  ounces,  while  larger  but  less  valuable  stones  are  in 
various  royal  jewel  caskets. 

TIIK  ORIKXT.M.  EMKRAI.O. 

The  old  name  of  .^maragd,  a  development  of  the  Greek  verb  mean¬ 
ing  “  to  shine,"  is  the  origin  of  the  present  designation  of  the  emer¬ 
ald,  its  Spanish  name,  enmerahUu  forming  the  connecting  link. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  ancient  writers  confounded,  under 
the  general  classification  KViamgdus,  several  distinct  minerals  of 
green  color,  such  as  true  emeralds,  green  jasper,  malachite,  chryscolla, 
green  fliior  sj)ar,  etc. 

The  true  emeralds  of  the  ancients  are  said  to  have  been  obtained 
from  the  workings  of  Blount  Zabarah,  in  T'pper  Egypt,  although  the 
reopening  of  the  mines  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Mehemet  Ali 
did  not  prove  commercially  ju'ofitable.  In  this  district  was  probably 
mined  the  jewel  adorning  the  brea.stplate  of  Aaron,  described  in 
Mosaic  writings  and  forming  part,  possibly,  of  the  spoils  carried 
from  Egy])t  by  the  departing  Israelites.  Of  Egyi)tian  or  Ethiopian 
origin  is,  undoubtedly,  also,  the  remarkable  emerald  in  the  papal 
tiara.  1  inch  in  length  and  IJ  inches  deep,  and  which  formed  part  of 
the  2)ontificial  treasure  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
subsequent  appearance  of  Peruvian  gems  in  Europe. 

The  huge  emerald  used  by  Xero.  in  keeping  with  the  belief  of 
the  times  as  a  convctive  for  his  poor  vision;  the  engraved  emerald 
set  in  gold  presented  by  Ptolemy  to  Licvi.li  s  on  his  landing  at 
Alexandria ;  the  robes  worn  by  Cleoiwtr.v  and  other  famous  beauties 
of  the  past,  whose  embroideries  were  interspersed  with  emeralds;  and 
the  excjuisitely  graven  seals  of  anti<iue  workmanship  on  view  in 
museums  and  private  collections  all  prove  the  esteem  in  which  the 
jewel  was  held.  Ornaments  of  emerald  have  l)een  unearthed  in 
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Theban  tombs  and  excavated  from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and 
in  all  ages  the  stone  has  been  classed  among  the  rarest  of  gems. 

Various  virtues  were  ascribed  to  it  b}’  ancient  traditions;  it  was 
regarded  as  beneficial  to  the  ej’es;  effective  against  evil  spirits;  and  in 
the  East  it  is  still  accredited  with  talisrnanic  and  medicinal  qualities. 

Immense  emeralds  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  but  they 
were  doubtless  either  less  precious  stones  or  glasslike  imitations. 
Such  was  the  colossal  statue  of  Serapis;  also  an  obelisk  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  GO  feet  high  and  G  feet  broad. 

The  oriental  emerald  is  not,  however,  like  the  western  emerald,  a 
silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina.  It  is  more  valuable  and  is  a  green, 
transparent  variety  of  corundum,  and  therefore  nearly  pure  alumina, 
differing  from  the  sapphire  only  in  color. 

EMERALDS  IN  AMERICA. 

Peruvian  emeralds  were  famed  from  the  time  Pizarro  sent  the 
first  specimens  to  Europe  among  his  spoils  of  coiKpiest.  Manj’  were 
obtained  in  the  barren  district  of  Atacama  and  worked  by  the  native 
lapidaries  with  a  marvelous  skill.  In  the  Manka  Valley  of  Peru 
the  Indians  appear  to  have  paid  divine  homage  to  a  magnificent 
emerald  of  the  size  of  an  ostrich  egg.  which  they  named  the  Goddess 
of  Emeralds.  As  these  gems  were  reputed  to  be  peculiarh'  accept¬ 
able  to  the  goddess,  offerings  of  great  Ix'auty  and  value  were  fre¬ 
quent,  and  many  costly  stones,  some  possibly  from  the  adjacent 
C’olombian  territories,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

Ecuador  also  contributed  its  share  of  emeralds  to  the  spoils  of  the 
invader,  and  the  town  Esmeraldas  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  its 
name  from  the  precious  stones  found  so  abundantly  there. 

Among  the  Aztei-  treasures  of  Mexico  were  emeralds  as  fine  as 
those  of  the  Peruvian  Incas,  and  it  is  reported  that  Cortes  was 
offered  40,000  ducats  for  one  of  these  stones  b}’  some  Genoese  mer¬ 
chants.  The  Mexican  gems  were  exciuisiteh'  cut.  and  it  is  from  this 
source  that  the  magnificent  emeralds  now  forming  part  of  the  royal 
collection  at  Madrid  were  supposedly  procured.  The  term  “  Spanish 
emerald.”  as  ajiplied  to  a  very  high-grade  stone,  might  (piite  appro¬ 
priately  lx*  altered  to  “American  ”  emerald. 

.Swtions  so  far  apart  as  Silieria,  India.  Salzburg  in  Austria,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Norway,  lirazil,  Ireland,  and  parts  of  the  United  States  yield 
certain  returns  from  emerald  exploitation,  but  it  is  from  the  Muzo 
and  Coscuez  deposits  near  Bogota,  in  Colombia,  that  the  gems  of 
greatest  beauty  and  perfection  are  obtained. 

The  exploitation  of  (olombian  emeralds  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Government,  and  the  celebrated  mines  at  Muzo,  or  Muza,  have 
recently  lx;en  leased  to  an  English  syndicate  which  agrees  to  sell  at 
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least  $1,250,000  worth  of  stones  each  year  for  twenty  years,  the  lease 
in  the  original  call  for  bids  being  valued  at  $300,000  annually.  The 
sales  are  to  be  under  government  inspection,  and  competition  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  by  reason  of  legislation  forbidding  the  sale  of  uncut 
stones  and  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  privately  exploited  mines. 

MIXERALOC.Y. 

Mineralogically  the  emerald  is  essentially  a  mineral  silicate,  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  silica,  an  oxide  of  silicon.  In  the  emerald  the 
silica  is  combined  with  oxides  of  two  metals,  one  being  alnminnm, 
the  basis  of  the  ruby 
and  sapphire,  Avbile  the 
other  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  metal  known  as 
glucinum  or  ber^dlium. 

The  emerald,  the 
beryl,  and  the  aquama¬ 
rine  are  jiractically  the 
same  mineral,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them 
being  due  to  differences 
in  color  and  other  char¬ 
acteristics  of  but  slight 
value  to  the  chemist, 
though  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  to  the  jeweler 
as  affecting  their  com¬ 
mercial  rating.  The 
emerald  is  subject  to 
minute  feathers,  flaws, 
and  other  imperfections, 
from  which,  however,  its  allied  gems  are  for  the  most  jiart  free. 

Its  chemical  composition  is  about  67  to  6S  per  cent  of  silica,  1.5 
to  18  per  cent  alumina,  12  to  14  per  cent  glucina,  and  small  propor¬ 
tions  of  peroxide  of  iron,  lime,  and  oxide  of  chromium.  It  is  to  the 
jiresence  of  a  trace  of  chromium  that  it  owes  the  velvety  green  tint 
for  which  it  is  so  highly  prized.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.577  to 
2.725,  being  in  hardness  rather  inferior  to  the  topaz,  of  7|.  It  occui's 
in  hexagonal  prismatic  crystals,  and  the  cleavage  is  in  four  direc¬ 
tions;  the  only  perfect  one,  however,  being  parallel  to  the  terminal 
plane.  Its  fracture  is  conchoidal  and  uneven  and  its  luster  vitreous. 

The  value  of  emeralds  depends  first,  upon  deepne.ss  of  color;  second, 
upon  brilliancy;  third,  ujion  freedom  from  flaws;  and  fourth,  upon 
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size.  While  reckoned  inferior  only  to  the  diamond  and  ruby,  it  does 
not.  like  them,  increase  in  value  in  proportion  to  the  cube  of  its 
weight. 

One  feature  of  emerald  mining  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  gem  is  that  flawless  stones  are  seldom  found  in  any  considerable 
size.  For  an  exceptionally  fine  variet}’  of  O  carats  the  jirice  of  $5,000 
ha>  been  paid,  luit  stones  of  such  character  are  rare.  By  liEUUANT 
the  value  of  emeralds  of  fine  color  and  free  from  flaws  is  given  as 
follows:  Four  grains,  100  to  120  francs;  8  grains,  240  francs;  15 
grains,  1,.500  francs;  and  he  cites  one  fine  stone  of  24  grains  which 
was  sold  for  2,400  francs. 

The  emerald  is  transparent  or  translucent,  being  l>rittle  and  com- 
parativeh’  .soft  when  freshly  mined,  but  becomes  much  harder  on 
exposure  to  air.  The  gem  is  cut  on  a  copper  wheel  with  emery  and 
jioli.shed  on  a  tin  wheel  with  rotten  stone.  Tn  a  good  stone  the  sur¬ 
face  must  be  perfectly  straight  and  smooth,  the  form  usually  given 
Ix'ing  that  of  a  square  talile  with  the  edges  I'cplaced,  the  lower  surface 
l>eing  cut  into  facets  parallel  to  the  sides. 

COLOMBIAN  KMER.XLDS. 

The  Colombian  gems  exhilut  to  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  of 
color,  brilliancy,  flawlessnes.s,  and  size  characteri.stic  of  the  best 
emeralds,  and  the  Muzo  di.strict  is  at  jiresent  the  principal  source 
of  siijiply.  The  matrix  in  which  they  are  emlH*dded  overlies  a  great 
precipice  of  black  shale  or  slate.  This  black  rock  contains  few  stones. 
They  are  found  for  the  most  [lart  in  white  calcite  running  in  veins 
tliroiigli  the  slate,  .‘^ome  being  emlx'<lded  in  the  matrix  and  others 
lying  in  pwkets. 

4'he  ernerald-lK-aring  rocks  consist  of  a  bluish-black  elay-stali*  for¬ 
mation,  stratafied  in  thin  layers  and  of  a  particularly  fiiable  charac¬ 
ter.  esfH’cially  after  being  exjjosed  to  tlu;  action  »»f  air  and  water. 

These  n>cks  dip  in  evi-ry  ilireetion  in  the?  most  e.\traoi'<linary  man¬ 
ner,  evidently  as  the  result  of  repeat<*d  volcanic  a<4ion;  ami  tht^  strata 
are  traverwd  by  niimberle-s  cracks  or  small  fissiiriis,  \vhi<-h  have  been 
fillcf]  u[;  by  infiltration  with  silica,  alumina,  liim*,  and  magnesia,  witli 
a  little  chrome  and  other  minerals,  including  a  <-onsideriil)le  (|uan(ily 
of  pyrites. 

I'nder  great  heat  and  pre'->ure,  due,  no  doubt  to  further  and  siib- 
s<-quent  vf>hainic  action,  thew  minerals  in  the  fissures  »»r  veins  have 
crv-tallize*!  in  diflVu’cnt  shapes  and  forms  ac<-orditig  to  the  various 
minerals  contained  in  any  particular  vein  (»r  fissiin^.  I’nder  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  the  riio-t  la'aiitiful  i-mt-ralds  of  a  deep  green  color 
have  U-en  found  in  the-e  small  veins,  the  tint  being  <lue  to  the  pres- 
efic<;  i,f  chrome,  in  suflicient,  quantities.  In  other  veins,  the  emeralds 
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found  are  of  a  light  green  color,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficient, 
chrome.  Again,  in  other  veins,  where  no  chrome  is  present,  the  crys¬ 
tals  are  pure  white  or  colored  red  or  yellow  by  oxide  of  iron.  Many 
of  the  crystals  are  pure  silica,  and  others  have  various  minerals  com¬ 
bined  with  silica. 

The  importance  of  the  exploitation  of  these  mines  is  evidenced  by 
extended  reports  made  on  the  subject  by  the  consular  representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  Colombia.  The  Consul-General  at  Bogota, 
!Mr.  Jay  White,  has  forwarded  to  his  Government  the  latest  data  in 
regard  to  them,  embracing  technical  and  official  papers  of  gi’eat 
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value,  which  aie  (he  basis  for  (he  following  information  in  regard  (o 
('olombian  eimuahls. 

'I'he  emerald  mines  are  uuques(ionably  among  (he  mos(  valuable 
propcr(ies  widiin  (lie  Kepublic  of  Colotttbia.  .V(  (he  (ime  of  (he 
Spanish  cou(|ucs(  (lie  Mu/o  ami  o(her  tleposi(s  were  exploi(e»l  in  a 
primilive  manner  by  (In*  Indians,  and  since  (ha(  perio»l  (he  s(ones 
from  ('olombian  mines  have  been  unetiualetl  in  richne.ss  of  coh>r  auil 
brilliancy. 

'Phe  miiu's  of  (he  Kepublic  occur  in  giMups,  each  covering  a  tam- 
sidendih*  ar»‘a  and  cousis(iug  of  M'Xt'ral  veins  tu"  ileposit>.  .Ml  an' 
si(ua(ed  wi(hin  (In'  radius  of  a  c«tmpara(ively  small  tuimlH'r  of  miles. 
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at  altitudes  between  2,000  and  7,000  feet  above  sea  level,  amidst  the 
precipitous  heights  of  the  eastern  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  They 
are  all  within  100  miles  of  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia,  the  dis¬ 
trict  being  reached  by  a  journey  from  the  capital  of  two  hours  by 
rail  and  two  or  three  da^’s  on  mule  back. 

The  Muzo  grouii  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  worked  in  recent 
years,  but  complete  data  as  to  the  ipiality  and  value  of  the  emeralds 
mined  are  not  issued  to  the  public.  The  output  has  varied  consider¬ 
ably  from  3"ear  to  year  as  lessees  have  been  more  or  less  fortunate  in 
striking  productiv'e  veins.  Estimates  of  production  vary  from 
320,000  carats  jier  annum  to  708,930  carats.  At  the  latter  figures  the 
annual  valuation  of  the  stones  mined  would  lie  about  $900,000.  A 
French  company  at  one  time  holding  the  lease  of  the  mines  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  worked  for  fourteen  months  without  finding  a  stone 
and  then  to  have  obtained  enough  emeralds  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time  to  pay  the  rental  for  the  full  term  of  the  lease. 

From  1849  to  18G1  the  mines  were  leased  for  $14,200  per  annum 
and  .■)  per  cent  of  the  profits;  from  1804  to  1880  they  were  leased  for 
$14,700  iier  annum;  in  1894  for  $400,000  for  a  term  of  five  years;  in 
1901  for  $30,000  jicr  month;  and  in  190.5  for  $30,000  a  month,  or 
$^100,000  per  annum.  In  the  latest  Colombian  report  on  the  subject, 
covering  the  year  1907,  the  superintendent  of  revenues  reports  re¬ 
ceipts  by  the  Government  of  $371,301.10  on  account  of  the  Muzo  and 
Cosipiez  mines. 

The  newly  recorded  lease  to  an  English  sjmdicate  is  to  run  for 
twenty  years  and  will  thereby  render  the  output  more  uniform  and 
will  justify  the  installation  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  water  supply,  which  were  not  profitable  in  shorter 
terms. 

The  ^luzo  mines  are  about  75  miles  north  of  Bogota,  in  the  State 
of  Bo3’aca,  and  extend  over  an  area  of  about  140,000  acres,  of  which 
only  about  50  acres  have  been  exploited  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Their  general  appearance  somewhat  resembles  an  inactive  volcanic 
crater,  in  the  sides  of  which  the  emeralds  are  found. 

Close  by  is  the  Cosquez  group,  though  at  a  somewhat  gi'eater 
elevation,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  5,000  acres.  It  is  from  these 
mines  that  the  Spaniards  obtained  many  of  their  gems,  but  the  exact 
location  of  the  valuable  deposits  has  been  lost. 

The  Cuincha  mines  are  about  0  miles  east  southeast  from  the  Muzo 
group  and  about  78  miles  north  of  Bogota  at  an  altitude  of  1,950 
feet,  covering  an  area  of  1,100  acres.  This  group  has  lieen  favorably 
reported  on,  but  not  yet  worked. 

The  Somondoco  or  Chivor  group  consists  of  five  separate  mines, 
about  80  miles  east  northeast  of  Bogota,  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
6,500  feet  above  sea  level.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  group  was 
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being  worked  by  the  Indians,  and  the  Spaniards  continued  the  work, 
but  in  the  subsequent  struggles  their  location,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Cosquez  grouj),  was  lost.  The  law  authorizing  2>i’ivate  exjjloitation  of 
the  emerald  mines  led  to  new  efforts  to  locate  them,  so  that  they  were 
rediscovered  and  denounced  by  a  small  syndicate,  which,  however,  did 
not  succeed  in  adequately  develoiiing  them  before  further  legislation 
rendered  their  exjjloitation  un2)rofitable.  The  strata  wei’e  found  full 
of  old  tunnels  and  abandoned  workings  left  by  the  S2)aniards.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  2nobable  2in)fits  from  working  these  mines  would 
be  about  $.')00,000  2>er  annum. 

THE  MCZO  CROUP. 

The  ;Muzo  groiq)  is  known  under  the  name  of  Mina  Real,"’  or  royal 
mine,  and  embraces  the  San  Antonia,  Jerena,  El  Aguardiente,  Las 
Animas,  El  Playon,  La  Isla,  ^liguel  Ruiz,  Jaramillo,  Tequendama, 
and  other  mines  of  less  significance. 

The  Muzo  mines  were  first  made  known  to  the  S2)aniards  through 
Ca2)t.  Juan  Penagon,  and  the  fii’st  scientific  examination  made  in 
1T()4  by  Jose  Antonio  de  Vallecas  v  Avedano,  who  rediscovered  the 
large  vein  that  had  disa2i2^t'5ii’t'd  and  arranged  for  its  exploitation. 
Prior  to  this,  however,  Francisco  Tobar  Alvarado  worked  the  mines 
and  2)i'esented  the  King  of  S2)ain  with  a  necklace  containing  ‘25  stones 
valued  at  that  time  at  $10,000.  Organized  work  in  the  mines  was 
carried  on  under  control  of  the  S2ianish  Government  until  1793,  when 
they  were  rented  at  2)nblic  auction. 

The  2>resent  workings  of  the  Muzo  mines  are  in  a  valley  called 
“  Quebrada  Desaguadero,”  situat(‘d  north-northwest  from  Bogota  and 
about  5  miles  from  the  town  of  Muzo  and  a  mile  from  the  Minero 
River.  The  country  is  very  mountainous  and  broken,  having  streams 
running  in  all  directions,  with  dee2)  narrow  valleys  covered  with  thick 
forests.  The  altitude  is  about  2,755  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  tenqierature  varying  between  05°  and  t)0°. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  emerald -bearing  regions  has  been 
determined  by  the  ammonites  found  in  the  lower  chalk  formation  as 
belonging  to  the  Xecomian  2H'riod  of  the  Cretaceous  system.  The 
main  body  of  the  de2)osits  consists  of  a  bituminous  dark  limestone  im- 
2)regnated  with  iron  pyrites  and  intersected  in  every  direction  with 
horizontal  veins  in  which  the  emeralds  are  found,  generally  in  nests 
or  groiqis,  embedded  2)artly  in  dark  bituminous.  2iartly  in  translucid 
calcite,  somewhat  like  the  Icelandic  double-refracting  S2)ar,  accom- 
2)anied  by  beautiful  rock  crystals  as  well  as  by  green  quartz  and  well- 
crystallized  2>yi’ites  called  2^‘‘*’**^'te,'’  after  tlie  discoverer,  Paris,  and 
also  carbonate  of  lanthanum,  Greek  gy2isum,  and  rhomboids  of  black 
dolomite. 
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In  places  the  stratified  limestone  shows  signs  of  having  l)een  sub¬ 
jected  to  enormous  pressure,  the  strata  being  considerably  folded  and 
crumpled. 

The  veins  now  being  worked  under  government  contract  are  located 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Quebrada,  but  immediately  opposite,  on  the 
east  side,  is  an  exposed  bank  of  emerald-bearing  deposit  of  similar 
formation  known  as  “  La  Jerena,”  but  which  is  ix'culiar  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  always  smouldering  with  volumes  of  smoke  pouring 
out.  This  is  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites  con¬ 
tained  in  the  deposit. 

The  emeralds  found  in  these  mines  are  beautiful  hexagonal  crys¬ 
tals,  their  value  depending  upon  freedom  from  flaws  and  the  deepness 


THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  EMERALD  IN  MATRIX. 

of  their  color,  the  classifications  being  from  “  First,  extra,”  down¬ 
ward.  The  veins  worked  vary  in  width  from  1  to  12  inches,  the 
thickness  of  the  vein-bearing  strata  varying  from  100  to  200  feet. 
While  it  is  not  po.ssible  to  procure  any  exact  information  as  to  the 
actual  output  and  value  of  the  stones  found,  it  is  known  that  in  a 
single  day  the  yield  has  Ix'en  100,000  carats.  This  is,  however,  an 
unusual  return  for  the  labor,  as  during  one  period  of  five  years  the 
average  was  only  22,380  carats  per  year,  and  in  the  latest  2>iiblished 
report,  in  lOOo,  ten  months’  output  was  given  at  708,938  carats. 

In  working  the  mines,  it  has  beim  found  more  economical  and 
satisfactory  to  operate  them  as  ojien  cuttings  or  quarries.  The  sur- 
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face  soil  is  stripped  off  and  the  limestone  broken  down  with  heavy 
bars,  thus  exposing  the  vein.  The  cutting  down  is  considered  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  use  of  explosives,  as  the  shock  is  apt  to  shatter  the 
emeralds.  As  the  rock  is  cut  the  debris  is  washed  away  by  means 
of  water  supplied  from  Pavas  and  Minabuco  creeks,  stored  in  reser¬ 
voirs,  and  led  to  the  required  place  through  open  canals  or  ditches. 
The  main  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  100,000  gallons. 

A  report  made  by  the  engineer  commissioned  by  an  English  syn¬ 
dicate  to  investigate  the  cost  of  exploitation  fixes  the  outlay  for 
one  year,  covering  administration,  labor,  and  repairs  to  buildings, 
machinery,  and  roads,  at  $97,000,  exclusive  of  rental  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

A  year’s  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  emeralds  found  in  the  mines 
gives  262,548  carats  of  the  first  class,  467,(>90  second  class,  22,700 
third  class,  and  16,000  fourth  class,  though  by  some  the  proportion 
of  first-class  stones  is  stated  as  10  per  cent. 

THE  COSCUEZ  GROUP. 

The  Coscuez  group,  bearing  the  name  of  an  Indian  princess,  is 
composed  of  the  mines  of  Coscuez,  Guacamayas,  Don  Marcos,  and 
Dofia  Urraca,  while  near  by  lie  several  others  of  practically  unknown 
worth. 

Only  the  first  named  was  worked  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the^ 
exploitation  having  been  interrupted  by  the  war  for  independence. 
It  is  these  mines,  however,  which  gave  to  Colombia  the  important 
position  in  the  emerald  market,  as  they  were  extensively  worked  by 
the  Spaniards,  traces  of  whose  operations  are  said  to  still  exist. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  300  men  were  killed  by  the  caving  in  of 
one  of  the  tunnels,  and  this  accident  caused  the  work  to  be  sus¬ 
pended.  Prior  to  the  war  for  independence  organized  exploitation 
was  undertaken  and  then  abandoned,  since  which  time  the  mines 
have  lain  idle  and  their  exact  location  is  practically  unknown.  From 
these  mines  the  class  of  emeralds  known  as  “  canutillo  ”  was  formerly 
procured,  and  by  reason  of  the  high  quality  of  their  product,  as 
well  as  through  the  favorable  climatic  conditions  surrounding  the 
mines,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  group. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Coscuez  mine  are  to  be  found  .several  adits 
with  corresponding  embankments  for  the  dumping  of  earth  and 
riK'ks.  There  is  no  water  convenient,  but  at  a  di.stance  of  100  meters 
two  reservoirs  eoidd  be  built  for  the  storage  of  waters  from  near-by 
creeks.  Sections  of  a  ditch  or  canal,  which,  according  to  the  natives, 
was  commenced  previous  to  the  war  for  indepemlence,  are  still  visible. 
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THE  SOMONDOCO  GROUP. 

The  Chivor  mines  were  known  in  the  days  of  Spanish  dominion 
as  “  Somondopo.-'  because  it  was  to  that  town  that  the  stones  were 
taken  for  assorting.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  rejected  emeralds  and 
crystals  when  turnin';  over  the  ground  for  cultivation  in  the  vicinity, 
and  small  deposits  have  been  found  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  real  Somondoco  mine  is  yet  to  be  rediscovered. 

Explorations  made  in  1900  showed  an  ancient  Spanish  ditch  and  a 
reservoir  of  Spanish  workmanship,  with  remains  of  many  tunnels 
and  other  woi’kings.  Before  the  great  war  the  proprietors  had 
cleaned  and  restored  the  ditch  and  repaired  the  masonry,  so  that  it 
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was  possible  to  flush  the  face  of  the  old  workings.  Tn  the  quarry, 
the  formation  in  which  emeralds  are  found  was  seen— a  black  deposit 
of  very  friable  limestone,  strongly  resembling  slate,  soapy  to  the 
touch,  crumbling  easily  in  the  hands,  and  permeated  by  white  veins  of 
varic'l  tbickness  from  mere  threads  to  many  inches.  These  white  i 

veins  are  soft  at  the  surface,  granulated  farther  in  and  hard  and 
'•rystalline  where  deeply  embedded.  'Fbe  deposit  is  overlaid  by  a  few  j 

feet  of  ash-colored  r«K'k,  containing  nodules  of  iron  jiyrites  with  an 
elllorescence  of  sidphur.  This  peculiar  riK'k  is  always  a  sure  sign 
of  an  emerald  deposit  below. 

It  is  not  known  bow  long  the  (’hivor  or  Somondoco  mines  were 
worked  by  the  Indians  before  the  Spanish  con(|uest  of  C'olombia, 
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but  the  number  of  valuable  emeralds  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  and 
buried  in  the  graves  of  their  chiefs  shows  that  much  labor  must 
have  been  expended  in  their  exploitation.  The  earliest  notice  of  the 
discoverj’  of  the  mines  by  the  conquerors  is  contained  in  a  book 
entitled  ‘‘'XotlHas  II int orioles  de  Ins  Cnnqoistns  de  Term  Firme  en 
las  I/idias  OeeidentalesF  by  Fray  Pedro  Sijiox,  j)ublished  in  Bogota 
in  1891  from  manuscripts  in  the  National  Library.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  strategem  by  which  the  Cacique  of  Bogota,  in  1540, 
sought  to  get  rid  of  Quesada,  the  Sj^anish  leader,  b}’  making  him 
presents  of  emeralds,  food,  and  clothes,  and  by  inducing  him  to  leave 
his  territory  for  that  of  his  enemy,  the  Zipa  of  Tunja.  where  the 
mines  were  located.  An  emissary  was  dispatched  to  verif}’  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Cacique,  and  on  his  return  Qcesada  was  delighted  not 
only  Avith  the  jeAvels  brought  back,  but  also  with  the  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  country. 

After  the  Spaniards  had  seized  the  mines,  1,200  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  them,  and  remittances  of  gems  were  made  to  the  Crown 
every  three  months.  The  emeralds  were  carried  to  the  coast  on  the 
backs  of  Indians,  and  it  is  reported  that  on  one  occasion  a  stone  of 
such  size,  color,  and  brilliancy  was  forwarded  to  the  King  of  Spain 
that  he  ordered  the  finder  reAvarded  by  release  from  further  bondage 
in  the  mines. 

The  Spaniards  continued  Avork  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  Avhen  the  mines,  together  Avith  those  of  the  Muzo  district,  Avere 
shut  doAvn  b}'  order  of  CiiARiJiis  II  of  Spain.  The  step  Avas  taken 
l)ecause  for  tAvo  years  expenditures  had  exceeded  the  returns  in  the 
Avorking  of  the  deposits,  it  being  jArobable  that  a  barren  spot  in  the 
mine  had  been  struck. 

The  site  of  the  mines  Avas  subsequently  concealed  under  the  mantle 
of  the  dense  forest. 

BetAveen  eleA’en  and  tAvelA’e  years  ago,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  mines  Avere  rediscovered  mainly  through 
the  description  of  their  situation  given  by  Fray  Pedro  Simon  ;  the 
ditches,  reservoirs,  and  extensive  Avorkings  brought  to  light  suf¬ 
ficiently  identifying  them  Avith  those  so  gloAvingly  described  by  the 
Avriter. 

Experts  have  given  the  opinion  that  although  the  emeralds  of 
Muzo  and  Chivor  are  similar  in  most  respects,  those  of  the  latter 
mines  exceed  in  brilliancy. 

The  Avorking  of  the  mines  is  coAcred  by  five  claims.  On  tAvo  of 
them  taxes  Avere  paid  for  tAAHuity  years  in  advance,  Avhich.  according 
to  Oolombiau  mining  hiAV.  exempts  from  taxation  in  perpetuity; 
the  tax  on  the  other  three  claims  has  been  j)aid  up  to  the  year  1910. 
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THE  CUIXCHA  GKOUl’. 

I  The  Cuincha  mines,  situated  in  the  State  of  Boyaoa.  are  separated 

j  irom  the  Muzo  mines  by  the  Minero  River,  the  channel  of  emerald- 

lK>arin^  ground  having  the  same  direction.  The  geological  forma¬ 
tion  indicating  the  presence  of  true  emerald-bearing  veins  is  every¬ 
where  evident,  and  the  rocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  at  times 
much  stained  or  coated  with  layers  of  chromic  talc,  and  at  some 
places  very  fine  groups  of  radiated  crystals  are  found,  having  the 
form  of  the  mineral  called  “  wevellite."’  The  occurrence  of  this  min¬ 
eral  in  the  AIuzo  mines  is  regarded  as  an  absolute  indication  of  the 
proximity  of  a  deposit  of  emeralds.  . 

The  engineer  reporting  on  the  value  of  this  group  comments  on 
the  favorable  configuration  of  the  ground  for  mining  operations,  it 
’  being  possible  to  discharge  all  the  rock  debris  into  the  channel  of  the 

!Minero  River,  while  an  abundant  water  supply  is  close  at  hand. 

'  The  commercial  exploitation  of  the  Colombian  emerald  mines,  as 

indicated  by  the  prospectus  of  the  Englisli  company  organized  at  the 
close  of  1008,  is  to  be  carried  on  with  modern  eipiipments  in  all 
branches,  and  returns  in  consonance  with  the  past  history  of  the 
country  are  anticipated. 


BRAZIL  THE  HOST 
OF  PAN  AMERICA 


A  TRIBUTE  to  the  press  of  the  AVestern  Continent  and  to  all 
the  Republics  of  America  was  offered  through  the  courtesy 
of  Ambassador  Joaquim  Xabuco  on  the  occasion  of  a 
superb  banquet  tendered  to  the  Oridiron  Club  of  AVash- 
ington,  composed  of  representatives  of  leading  newsp^ipers  in  the 
United  States,  which,  on  May  (>.  IDOh,  was  invited  to  meet  J.  C. 
Rodrkji'es,  editor  of  the  "Jornal  do  Commerrio,'-  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

To  meet  the  guests  of  honor  were  distinguished  statesmen  and 
ptiblic  men,  and  amid  a  scene  of  fairylike  beauty  felicitous  speeches 
were  exchanged  in  harmony  with  the  fullest  development  of  the 
Pan-American  spirit. 

Ambassador  Naiu  co  in  welcoming  his  guests  said : 

(jENTLEMEX  OF  THE  (JRIDIBON  Ci.UB :  It  IS  with  tile  fireatest  pleasure  that  I 
welooiiie  you  here  to-nif;ht,  to>;ether  with  the  euiineiit  editor  of  the  "Jornal  do 
Conunvrcio''  of  Kio  de  .Taneiro,  Mr.  ItooRiouES.  [Aiipiause.l  We  feel  very 
sorry  that  owing  to  a  severe  iliuess  your  president  couid  not  he  one  of  us,  but 
we  rejoice  in  the  news  that  he  is  on  his  way  hack  to  life,  and  to  a  long  one,  we 
hoi>e.  [.\pplause.]  I  must  confess  I  fetd  among  you  like  a  Itip  Van  Winkle, 
because  the  first  time  I  came  to  this  country  you  were  not  horn — I  mean  as  a 
club— and  I  find  you  enjoying  a  national  reputation.  If  I  can  explain  it  well, 
it  seems  to  me.  rememiiering  the  struggles  of  that  time,  the  fight  between  Hayes 
and  Tiluen,  that  the  atmosphere  of  Washington  was  then  too  hot  for  your 
gridiron,  which  setnus  so  pleasjintly  cool  for  those  you  place  u)»on  it.  At  least, 
the  two  times  I  had  occasion  to  observe  your  method  of  grilling,  I'resident 
lioosEVEi.T  and  President  Taft,  on  the  coals  of  your  laughter,  did  not  remind  me 
of  (luatimoziu.  lint  st“eined  on  a  be<l  of  roses.  Your  gocsl  sense,  your  good  taste, 
and  your  good  humor,  have  changed  the  mythical  pistid  shots  of  old  American 
Journalism  into  dessert  crackers. 

Iteally,  in  that  time  and  long  before,  the  American  newsjiapers  were  like 
salamanders,  they  lived  in  lire,  while  now  tlu'y  seem  to  me  in  tiieir  evolution  to 
live  in  ice,  like  seals,  and  day  after  day,  election  after,  election,  one  can  notice 
the  lowering  of  your  temiierature.  [daughter  and  applause.l  In  that  time  the 
press  wascalleil  tlie  “Fourth  power,”  although  I  do  not  think  it  ever  contented 
itself  with  that  rank :  even  wlien  a  l)alty.  it  asjjires  to  l»e  tiie  first.  Xow  some 
people  pretend  your  intitience  is  on  the  decline.  I  do  not  tidnk  the  T'nite«l  States 
ever  dejaunhsl  so  much  f»n  its  press.  Tin*  gr(‘at<‘r  a  nation,  the  less  able  it  is 
to  dispense  with  the  press,  as  l)eyond  a  certain  limit  nations  can  see  and  hear 
only  through  their  newspaiH*rs.  What  has  hai)i)ened  s(‘ems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
different  tldng:  The  jiress  being  so  lielligerent  among  its<*lf  neutralizes  a  good 
deal  of  its  action,  and  every  day  it  becomes  more  conscious  of  it ;  the  conse- 
(pience  is  a  greater  tendency  to  unity,  to  iiwonie  harmonious,  and  as  the  hin¬ 
drances  which  you  opiK*sed  to  each  other  are  no  longer  so  visil>le,  they  think 
1040 
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your  action  is  lessciictl.  wliilc  really  tlic  lielp  you  lend  is  eacli  day  jircater.  You 
arc  not  the  tiy  on  the  coach  [laufihterl  ;  you  are  not  only  tlie  motor  of  tlie  car, 
lint  also  the  liftht  of  the  road.  [Apidanse.]  The  only  question  is,  if  you  care 
as  much  to  lead. 

I  was  very  much  afraid  that  it  would  seem  stranjje  to  you  to  lie  st'ated  at  a 
dinner  without  interludes  hetwe«'n  Its  cour.ses,  hut  I  ht'ar  with  pleasure  that 
you  have  hroiifrht  your  entertainment  with  yon.  and  I  thank  the  club  before¬ 
hand  for  the  delight  it  will  cause  to  all  the  guests  around  these  tables.  Uen- 
tlemen.  very  few  p<‘<iple  know  how  difllcult  the  task  of  diplomacy  would  be  if 
the  press  did  not  work  so  hard  In  the  hours  of  the  evening  to  collect  the  news 
for  us.  [I.iuighter.1  We  useil  to  be  assiduous  at  collecting  international 
news,  but  now  I  am  afraid  we  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  those  ants  which 
must  entirely  deiitmd  on  another  class  of  ants  for  their  food.  I  can  not  con¬ 
ceive  how  we  ctiuld  tiiul  our  siqiply  of  news  if  you  were  not  so  diligent  in 
bringing  it  to  us  twice  a  day.  t)n  that  account,  while  thanking  you  for  your 
presence.  I  must  express  the  fear  that  dining  out  might  become  the  principal 
function  of  your  iirofession  as.  thanks  to  you.  it  has  become  of  ours.  I  Laugh¬ 
ter  and  applause.] 

I  ask  the  whole  company  to  join  me  in  wisliing  prosperity  and  ever  renewed 
impularity  to  the  Gridiron  Club,  drinking  to  Vice-President  Honk. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Scott  C.  Hone,  Vice-President  of  the  Gridiron  Club. 

Mr.  Ambassador  and  Gentlemen  :  Acknowlwlging  your  generous  toast,  I 
voice  the  pleasure  tliat  the  memliers  of  the  (Jridiron  Club  feel  to-night  in  being 
in  this  pleasant  company.  It  is  not  only  a  iileasure.  lint  a  privilege,  to  extend 
and  strengthen  friendships  made  on  other  occasions.  We  feel  to-night  that  we 
are  in  the  house  of  our  friends.  I.ooking  over  this  company  the  faces  I  see  I 
recall  having  seen  at  our  own  dinners,  many  of  them. 

The  name  “  Gridiron  Club  ”  suggests  song  and  jest  and  merry-making.  Above 
all  it  suggests  good  fellowship.  That  is  the  element  we  prize  the  most.  It  is 
an  organization  that  takes  liberties  with  the  great.  It  exploits  the  foibles  of 
those  who  occupy  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  It  contributes  its  part  to  the  gayety 
of  the  nation.  Hut.  your  excellency,  all  is  not  song  and  jest  and  merry-making 
with  the  Gridiron  Club.  Its  members  are  newspaper  workers.  Giiiy  a  fraction 
of  their  time,  and  a  very  small  fraction,  is  given  up  to  the  frivolities  of  life. 
[Laughter.] 

We  know  something  of  the  Soutlunm  Hemisphere.  I’erhaps  we  do  not  know 
as  much  as  we  ought  to  know.  We  know  that  you  have  great  countries,  of 
great  resources.  We  know  that  you  have  great  cities,  great  statesmen,  and 
great  newsiiapers.  We  are  honored  to-night  to  meet  and  greet  the  editor  of 
one  of  your  great  newspaiiers,  Senor  Rodrigues,  of  the  Brazilian  Journal  of 
Couinierc(‘.  |  Applause.] 

The  Ambassador  has  said  something  about  the  press  of  this  country.  Our 
papers  are  as  varied  as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Their  opinions  also  vary  in 
the  same  degree,  particularly  on  the  tariff.  [Laughter.]  Our  press  speaks 
for  itself.  It  would  be  assurance  on  the  part  of  any  newspaper  man  to  attempt 
to  siieak  for  the  press  of  America.  It  siH*aks  every  day  in  tlie  year.  In  some 
instances  it  speaks  several  times  a  day.  Mr.  Ambassador.  [I.augbter.]  It 
speaks  in  all  styles  of  tyiie.  It  speaks  in  color,  sometimes  called  “  yellow.” 
[Laughter.]  But.  Mr.  Ambasador.  whatever  the  peculiarities  of  our  paiiers. 
as  a  rule  they  are  animated  by  the  siiirit  of  fair  play,  and  are  intensely  jiatri- 
otic  and  intensely  ambitions.  [Applause.]  They  are  ambitious  for  this  country 
of  ours.  It  is  no  assurance  on  my  part,  Mr.  Ambassador,  to  saj*  for  the  whole 
of  our  press  that  it  stands  to-day  for  close  and  helpful  relations  with  the 
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southern  Kepuhlies.  [Applause.]  It  has  appreciated  the  splendid  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Root,  our  Secretary  of  State.  [tJreat  ajiplause.]  It  couti- 
dently  believes  that  that  work  will  be  sui)pleuiented  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Knox. 
[Applause.]  This  club  recalls  with  esitecial  pride  that  one  of  its  number,  Mr. 
AViLi.i.vM  Euiov  CtKTis,  was  ideutitied  with  the  Bureau  of  the  American  I{ei)ub- 
lics  in  its  formative  stages.  The  iiresent  Director  of  the  Bureau  is  not  a  memlH*r 
of  our  craft,  but  we  look  upon  him  as  a  most  important  adjunct  of  that  craft, 
[(treat  laughter  and  apiilause.]  He  is  ,a  giftinl  and  rt'sourceful  press  agent 
[laughter] — I  use  that  term  in  the  complimentary  sense.  Mr.  Bakrktt  is  more 
than  a  press  agent,  he  is  an  avant  courier,  a  pathtinder,  a  sort  of  ambas- 
siidorial  representative  of  all  the  reiaiblics  of  this  hemisphere.  [Applause.] 
May  his  shadow,  his  personal  magnetism,  and  his  persuasive  iiowers  never  grow 
less.  [.Applause.] 

For  myself  and  for  one  newspaper,  and  that  the  one  I  hapi)en  to  control,  I 
venture  to  sjiy  to-night  that  in  the  framing  of  our  new  tariff  there  will  be 
national  shortsighteilness,  deplorable  national  shortsightedness,  if  Congres.s 
fails  to  so  adjust  the  schedules  as  to  jiromote  our  trade  with  the  southern 
I{ei»nblics  and  not  retard  it. 

Better  acciuaintance  l)etwen  the  men  of  different  countries  makes  for  better 
relations  between  the  countries  themselves.  .And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club  and  friends.  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  Bresideiit  of  the  Kepnblic  of 
Brazil  and  his  .Amhassador  to  the  United  States,  our  host  to-night.  Ills  Excel- 
lengj-,  Mr.  Nabuco. 

Si’Khx  ii  OF  Hon.  Em  mu  U(M)t.  Sknator  from  tiik  Statk  of  Nkw  A'ork. 

Mr.  .Ambassador.  Mr.  Rodriguks,  and  Gf.ntlkmen  :  In  accepting  your  invita¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  Gridiron  Club  tliis  evening,  with  my  mind  preoccupied  and  my 
vision  narrowe<l  by  the  engrossing  (H-cupations  of  the  last  few  weeks,  I  confess 
that  I  entered  this  room  with  a  vague  impression  that  in  meeting  the  Gridiron 
Club  I  was  to  find  Senator  .Aldrich  [laughter],  with  Senator  Dolliver  and 
Senator  Cummins  in  full  action.  [lAiughter.]  I  had  some  ipiestion  as  to 
whether  yotir  iH)sition  had  not  been  usuriK'd,  and  whether  yon  had  not  been  put 
out  of  business  for  the  time  l)eing.  But  I  siteetlily  came  to  a  realization  that  I 
was  in  the  [iresence  of  the  Gridiron  of  the  future,  uiion  which  is  to  be  laid  the 
tariff  bill  in  each  of  its  schedule.s,  after  the  Senate  gridiron  has  gone  through 
with  its  office,  and  when  there  is  no  possibility  of  amendment  and  nothing 
remaining  but  tlie  roasting.  [I.aughter.] 

I  rise,  sir,  for  the  puriiose  of  proposing  a  toast,  which  must  meet  with  a 
sympathetic  resiKuise  from  all  the  representatives  of  the  American  press  who 
are  here;  from  all  the  lovers  of  America  wlio  are  here,  and  all  the  lovers  of 
All-.Ainerlca  who  are  here  [applause] ;  a  toast  to  a  great  iKiwer  which  is  undd- 
ing  the  sentiment  and  determining  tlie  future  not  only  of  South  America,  but  of 
all  the  Americas,  and  witli  that  toast  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  couple  the  name 
of  a  gentleman  who  enlists,  and  long  has  enlisted,  not  only  my  respect,  but  my 
admiration  and  my  warm  regard.  [.Applause.] 

It  seems  to  me  that  tlie  great  things  of  life,  the  great  achievements  which 
affect  the  course  and  development  of  civilization,  are  as  a  rule  accouuilished  by 
men  who  have  no  thought  at  the  time  that  they  are  playing  a  great  jiart.  As  a 
rule,  when  a  man  is  thinking  about  him.self.  about  what  he  is  doing,  is  con¬ 
scious,  or  thinks  he  is  conscious,  that  he  is  doing  great  things,  he  is  really  doing 
nothing.  But  the  great  accomiilishments  of  life  are  those  things  which  are  done 
by  men  who  are  striving  to  do  what  lies  at  their  hands  to  do  the  best  they  know 
how,  and  are  interpreting,  each  in  his  own  coin  and  in  the  performance  of  his 
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own  duties,  the  spirit  of  tlieir  time.  [Ai)planse.]  Therein  lies  the  stren>;th  of 
the  press.  Yon  are  not  doing  work  from  which  you  expect  great  fame.  Y’ou  are 
not  conscious  of  producing  results  that  will  make  your  names  forever  known, 
lint  you  are,  from  day  to  day,  in  news  item  and  news  item,  in  cnlitorial  and 
editorial,  doing  the  thing  that  lies  at  your  hand,  expressing  the  thoughts  that 
arise  in  your  minds,  communicating  the  facts  that  come  to  your  knowledge, 
interpreting  the  spirit  of  your  time,  and  the  net  and  general  result  of  what  you 
do  is  the  movement  of  mankind  along  the  pathway  of  human  progress.  [Hreat 
applause*.! 

Without  what  you  do  here,  without  what  your  colleagues  do  in  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  progivss,  iirogress  would  l)e  imiKcssible,  and  all  the  inventions  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  science  would  fall  fruitless  to  the  ground.  The  greatest 
work  done  hy  the  elcK-tric  t(»legrai)h  is  carrying  the  truth  regarding  what  is 
being  done  in  the  world  to  the  printing  press.  The  greatest  thing  done  hy  the 
railroad  and  the  steamship  is  carrying  from  the  printing  press  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  mankind  the  imivers:il  knowUnlge  of  what  is  l»eing  done  in  the  world 
1  applause],  and  it  is  that,  more  than  anything  else,  more  than  all  else  put 
together,  which  differentiates  the  civilization  of  our  day  from  the  civilization 
of  the  past ;  it  is  that  which,  by  the  bonds  of  telegraph  and  railroad  and  stc*am- 
shlp,  carries  knowledge  to  all  the  minds  of  mankind,  knowlcnlge  to  the  formation 
of  judgment,  to  the  c>ducation  and  development  of  character,  that  affords  the 
one  and  only  guaranty  that  we  have  for  the  icerpetuity  of  our  civilization  which 
has  bet>n  denicHl  to  tiie  civilizations  of  the  i»ast.  [Applause.]  It  is  your  work 
that  create's  and  cements  the  i)artnership  of  all  men  with  all  governmcnits. 
which  makes  all  mc*n  a  part  of  every  advance  in  social  and  in  i)olitical  develo])- 
inent.  Hut  you  are  powerless  except  as  in  this  great  work  you  are  interpreting 
the  si)irit  and  tiie  tendencies  of  your  time. 

Y’ou  know,  l)wause  you  are  interested  in  your  profession,  what  comparatively 
few  of  our  people  in  the  I’nited  States  know,  that  in  the  I..jitin-American  coun¬ 
tries  of  this  hemisi)here  there  exists  a  great,  free,  and  an  enlightened  press. 
[(Jreat  applause.]  You  know,  and  I  would  like  to  carry  the  knowledge  to 
every  one  of  my  countrymen,  that  an  enlightenetl  and  highly  educated  and 
thoughtful  and  a  wise  i)eople.  in  all  the  great  countries  of  T.4itin  America,  find 
exi)resslon  for  their  opinions,  and  are  engage<l  in  spreading  through  the  masses 
of  their  countrymen,  the  best  knowletige,  the  loftiest  ideals,  and  the  purest^ 
patriotism,  through  the  medium  of  a  press  second  to  uoue  in  all  this  world. 
[Applause.] 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  I’nited  States,  fortunate  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  sentiments  of  friendship  which  have  so  long  existed  between  the  I’nited 
States  iind  the  great  Heimbllc  of  Brazil,  tlnit  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  grejit 
journals  of  South  America,  the  great  journal  of  Brazil,  one  of  the  great  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  world,  the  “Jornal  ilo  Commeirio”  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  stands  a  man 
i)ound  to  the  people  of  the  I’nited  States  hy  the  ties  of  intimate  knowledge 
and  perfect  understanding.  [Great  applause.]  Long  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
one  of  the  great  journals  of  the  city  of  New  York,  long  the  editor  of  the  gre.at 
journal  in  the  I’ortuguese  language  in  the  city  of  New  Y’ork,  wliom  I  rememher 
with  interest  and  affection  as  a  memher  of  the  I’nlversity  Cluh  in  New  Y’ork, 
he  has  carried  to  the  control  and  direction  of  that  great  newspaper  a  knowl- 
tHlge  that  excluded  all  misunderstanding,  all  prejudice,  all  passion,  but  included 
the  same  kindly  feeling,  the  Siime  community  of  puritose  and  of  ideals,  that 
actuate  the  members  of  this  orgjinizatlon ;  that  actuate  all  the  well-informed 
and  thoughtful  iieoi)le  of  the  I’nited  States  iu  regard  to  the  relations  between 
North  and  South  America.  [Applause.] 
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Ih*  iiiiil  liis  }:mit  iu*\vsi»aiH‘r  are  iiiterpretiii-  to  the  iieojile  of  South  America 
staitiments  of  tlieir  time;  and  what  are  they?  Can  anyone  doubt  that,  as  a 
century  and  a  quarter  a;:o  tlie  tendencies  of  the  jK^qile,  in  all  the  dis<'ordant 
colonies  that  lined  the  Atlantic  shore  of  North  America,  were  steadily  toward 
union  and  the  forimition  of  a  ttreat  nation;  that  as  in  Hermany,  amid  all  the 
disc'ord  and  jealousies  of  the  petty  Hernuin  principalities,  the  time  came,  within 
our  memory — or  ndne  [laughter] — when  the  tieneral  trend  of  public  sentiment 
imide  for  a  uuittsl  (Jermany;  that  as  th»‘  world  over,  whatever  persomil  iimhi- 
tion  or  i>ersonal  jealousy  mit;ht  dictate,  the  tendencies  of  men  are  toward  union, 
harmony,  ortt.inization — c.in  anyone  doubt,  in  view  of  what  we  have  st>en  in 
the  hast  few  ye.ars,  th.at  the  i)eoples  of  South  America  and  North  America  are 
ur>:in^  forw.ard,  voiced  or  voiceless,  whatever  any  one  m.an  m.ay  do  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  wh.atever  obstacle  there  may  be  in  the  w.ay,  ail  with  the  undertow  of 
public  sentiment  urpint;  steadily  forward  toward  union  in  sentiment,  in  purpose, 
and  in  ide.als.  of  all  the  Ue|iublics  of  the  Americ.as?  [Hreat  .applaus**.]  That 
sentiment,  more  potent  than  any  man's  voice,  superior  to  the  control  of  .any 
man  or  of  any  government,  a  part  of  the  for(*ordaim*d  development  of  the  race 
along  the  line  of  the  march  of  civiiization,  that  sentiment  the  “JonmJ  dn  Coni- 
iticrcio''  and  Mr.  ItoDRiouES  are  interpreting  for  the  jieople  of  South  America. 
[Applause.l 

I  iisk  you  to  join  me  in  drinking  to  the  pros|»erity.  the  power,  atid  the  elti- 
cacy  of  the  journalism  of  South  America,  and  to  the  health,  the  prosi)erity, 
and  the  haig  life  <tf  our  oid  friend,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hodrigues,  the  editor  of  the 
"Jormil  do  Voiiiimri-io." 

Spekcii  of  Mr.  .T.  C.  Rodrigues.  Editor  of  the  •*  .Tornai,  do  Co.mmercio,''  of 

Rio  de  .Janeiro. 

Your  Excei.lenc  v  and  (Jenti.e.men  :  It  has  seldom  beiai  my  iot  to  find  myself 
fasteiual  to  a  more  e.vacting  task  than  the  present  (Uie  of  thanking  the  toast 
with  which  I  have  just  been  hononal.  As  if  it  were  not  enough  exaltation  to 
have  my  humble  name  linked  to  that  of  the  (Jridiron  Club  as  guest  of  this 
bountiful  and  brilliant  hospitality,  the  Rraziiian  Ambassador  has  commaiuUsl 
me  to  rise,  and,  for  the  I.atin-American  press,  respond  to  the  cuninent  Senator 
Root,  whose  remarks  carry  such  weight  and  authority,  on  tlie  reiations  of  our 
two  continents,  and  who  made  my  task  much  more  difficult  on  account  of  the 
very  kind,  though  unmerited,  words  with  which  he  has  honored  me,  and  for 
which  I  have  no  expressimi  strong  enough  to  thank  him. 

I  would  natur.illy  be  inclined  to  ascribe  this  great,  but  perpiexing,  distinction 
to  the  friendship  with  which  the  Ambassador  has  honored  me  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  I  remember  that  it  was  in  this  country  that  I  first  met  the  then 
swond  Sec'retary  of  the  Rrazilian  Legation,  of  whom  my  deci'ased  friend,  the 
Minister  Mr.  Rorges,  used  to  tell  me  that  he  woulil  be  .ashamed  to  give  him  dis- 
patches  to  copy.  [Laughter.]  Young  Mr.  Naruio  was  already  a  fine  scholar,  a 
brilliant  writer,  a  great  orator,  and  has  since  d<-veioped  into  one  of  the  most 
accomplislaal  and  perfect  men  of  our  times  in  his  own  country.  [(Jreat  ap- 
jilause.] 

Rut  I  will  not  beiittle  the  .Ambassador's  lofty  ideas  of  duty  iiy  attributing  to 
private  reasons  his  mandate  to  me.  It  was  certainly  suggestc*d  to  him  by  two 
facts.  E'irst.  by  this,  that  I  have  bemi  a  journalist  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  for  forty  years  I  have  been  coniuH-tiHl  with  the  oldest  and  most  inlluenti.al 
paiK*r  of  my  own  country,  as  its  contributor;  and  for  the  fast  two  decades,  a.s 
Its  director.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  our  honored  host  must  be  fully  con- 
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vince<l  that  no  ono  in  the  Hrazilian  press  has  esisnised  more  sincerely  ami 
zeaionsly  than  myself  his  own  overpowerin}?  aspirations  in  acceidinj;  liis  iiresent 
hifih  post  in  Washiiifiton.  If  our  (Jovernment  has  always  aimed  at  maintainiiif' 
the  ciosest  friendiy  relations  witii  your  jireat  country,  their  first  Ambassador 
iiere.  {'entlemen,  has  raised  tliat  commission  to  the  heifiht  of  a  fireat  princii)le, 
to  a  far-reachiiif;  policy,  which  iie  has  persistently  uplield  with  as  much  tact 
as  consummate  competency.  1  am  prcaid  to  say  that  onr  newspaiRU'  has  been 
the  entiinsiastic  supporter  of  these  statesmanlike  e.xertions  of  onr  most  accom- 
piished  represtmtative  abroad. 

And.  {rentiemen,  as  one  wiio  h;is  iivinl  ainoii}'  yon  for  tweive  years  as  jonrna- 
list,  and  who  has  since  followetl  your  poiiticai  and  industrial  evolution  with  the 
keenest  .-ind  most  admiriu};  interest.  I  oufiht,  indeed,  to  j^reet  tlie  era  of  clost'r 
relations  not  only  l)etwt*en  your  ^lori«ais  country  and  ours,  luit  between  it  .and 
the  whole  of  independent  America.  I  aiways  did  believe,  and  I  do  believe  more 
forcibly  tlian  ever,  that  tliere  is  .a  continental  i)olicy  of  the  New  World  tliat 
their  popuiations  should  know  each  otlu'r  better:  tliat  the  greatest  and  most 
Iiowerful  one  of  all  should  try  to  dissipate  any  appreliensions,  fears,  or  missjiv- 
iiifTS  of  the  smaller  States;  and  that  a  thoroufjhly  piod  understandiiif;  should 
lie  establislied,  Itased  on  the  mutual  respeid  of  all  toward  all. 

With  the  true  American  instinct,  tliesi>  views  were  unfolded  by  your  Mr. 
Hi.aine,  in  1882  iind  tluai  in  ls.S!».  The  {lifted  Swretary  of  State  plannetl  to 
call  lo{;etlier  a  conference  of  tlie  American  countries  with  the  pur|K)se  of,  he 
said,  creatiiift  an  "American  sympathy  as  iiroad  as  the  Xew  World.”  Owini; 
liowever,  to  several  circumstances,  some  of  whicli  it  would  he  painful  to  rtH-all, 
tlie  {lenerous  idea  of  the  conference  hardly  ripened  into  a  definite  pro{;ramme. 
It  was  only  later  on  that  the  I’an-.Vmerican  {:atlierin{;  at  Itio  de  Janeiro  assumeil 
tlie  desired  continental  character.  You  all  know  of  its  performances  and  ex¬ 
cellent  results,  which  fully  justified  what  was  expected  from  it,  and  is  now 
exitected  from  the  fortlic(anin{i  conference  at  Ituenos  Aires. 

Hut,  {tentlemen,  if  tlie  Issues  of  cou{;resses  like  those  are,  undoubtedly, 
fruitful  of  {lood  will  anion{:  the  countries  conceriuMl,  and  may  even  settle  im¬ 
portant  rulin{;s  of  international  i>ollcy.  tliey  alone  could  never  lead  us  in  South 
America  to  know  you  better  if  they  were  left  unsupiMirteil  by  some  vivid  and 
strikiii{'  evidence  of  your  disinterested  concern  for  our  own  welfare  and  pro- 
{iress.  Now.  it  happens  that  just  before  the  Klo  conference  met  a  most  felici¬ 
tous  inspiration  moved  your  Secretary  of  State  to  take  a  momentous  steii 
that  foreboded  the  oiienin{?  of  a  new  era  in  tlie  political  history  of  our  con¬ 
tinent.  Mr.  liooT  conceivwl  the  lil{:h-minde<l  idea  of  {foin{;  to  the  Itio  de  .Janeiro 
conference.  It  was  tlie  first  time.  I  believe,  that  an  American  .Sec-retary  of 
State  was  to  leave  his  country  in  his  official  capacity  on  a  visit  to  another  one. 
His  intention  went  further,  and  it  was  then  expanded  into  a  visit  not  alone  to 
the  conference,  but  to  all  countries  of  our  southern  continent  the  caiiitals  of 
which  were  not  far  from  the  sea. 

Y’ou  can  not  overestimate  the  far-reachinp:  effects  of  that  mission.  That  we  in 
South  America  fully  apprehended  its  whole  si{;nificance  is  witnessetl  by  the 
most  respectful,  solicitous,  and  hearty  reception  {jiven  unanimously  and  every¬ 
where  to  the  great  Secretary.  He  did  not  go  there  to  confer  with  governments 
or  make  treaties.  As  a  true  missionary  he  carried  to  the  South  American  iieople 
themselves  the  message  of  good  will  from  their  greater  and  stronger  neighbors 
[aiiplause] ;  he  extended  to  them  the  liand  of  a  hearty  American  support  and 
encouragement  in  their  struggle  for  better  government,  for  loftier  i>olitical  ideals, 
for  a  higher  civilization.  It  was  your  great  people  offering  to  our  iieople. 
through  him.  a  covenant  of  true  friendship,  of  generous  mutual  regard. 
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As  a  ui(*uila*r  of  the  lavss  I  can  say,  fteatleiiien,  that  >H)ur  chivalrous  iiiessaRe 
not  only  was  not  listeiunl  to  in  vain,  Init  is  yielding:  already  alnnulant  fruit.  The 
unsgiviiifts  as  to  your  ultimate  indicy  toward  South  America,  which  mijtht  have 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  ill  informed  amoiiK  us.  have  ftiven  place  to  absolute 
reliance  in  the  nobleness  of  your  Intentions,  in  the  scope  of  your  continental 
views,  views  that  were  exactly  our  own  dreams  and  aspirations.  [Ai)plause.] 

But  it  was  not  through  the  character  of  his  mission  alone  that  Mr.  Hoot 
C'on{]in»nHl  our  hearts.  Not  to  siK*ak  of  his  own  captivating  i)ersonality.  a 
hai»py  blending  (tf  earnest  vigor,  of  serene  and  commanding  authority,  with 
the  most  gentle  and  refined  manner,  he  g:ive  his  messsige  to  South  America 
in  such  a  forceful  way  that  they  hec.ime  forever  memorable.  [Applause.] 
I  can  not  refuse  myself  the  honor  of  rwalling  here,  in  its  integrity,  the  striking 
dec-laratlon  he  made  at  the  Congress  of  Bio,  and  which  is  a  literary  gem  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  profound  pages  in  America’s  iK)litlcal  history.  Mr. 
Boot  ssiid : 

“We  wish  for  no  victories  hut  those  of  iteace;  for  no  territory  except  our 
own.  We  deem  the  indeitendence  and  equal  rights  of  the  smallest  and  the 
weakest  member  of  the  family  of  nations  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  those 
of  the  greatest  emidre.  We  neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights  or  privileges 
or  iK)wers  that  we  do  not  freely  conce<le  to  every  American  Bepiiblic.  We 
wish  to  increase  our  prosi)erity,  to  e.xtend  our  trade,  to  grow  in  wealth,  in 
wisilom,  and  in  spirit;  but  our  conception  of  the  true  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  not  to  pull  down  others  and  profit  by  their  ruin,  but  to  help  all  friends  to 
a- common  prosi>erity  and  a  common  growth,  that  we  maj’  all  become  greater 
and  stronger  together.  ♦  *  *  Let  us  help  each  other  to  show  that  for 

all  races  of  men  tl»e  lil*erty  for  whicli  we  have  fought  and  labored  is  the  twin 
sister  of  Justice  and  iieace.  Let  us  unite  in  creating  and  maintaining  and 
making  effective  an  all-American  pul)lic  oi)inioii  whose  iwiwer  shall  Influence 
international  conduct  and  i)revent  international  wrong  and  narrow  the  causes 
of  war.”  [Great  applause.] 

This  momentous  and  unmistakable  declaration,  already  consecrated  in  the 
text  of  one  of  your  President’s  annual  messages,  is  indelibly  iinpresseil  on  the 
hearts  of  all  I.atin  Americans.  Tlieir  newspapers.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Boot, 
will  try  to  keep  alive  and  lend  effectiveness  to  the  all-American  public  opinion. 
They  are  fully  wakeful  to  their  responsibility  in  constantly  bringing  before 
their  readers  the  constHpiential  iuqHjrt  of  your  voyage  tlirough  their  countries. 
Your  mission  will  not  be  frustrate«l,  sir,  and  as  we  to-day  commemorate  grate¬ 
fully  the  names  of  Monbok,  John  Quincy  Ahams,  Hknky  Clay,  and  Bichari) 
Bush,  ns  fast  friends  of  our  .Southern  (,’ontiuent,  so  posterity  will  confirm  us 
in  adding  to  that  luminous  roll  in  the  most  radiant  letters  the  honorable  name 
of  Elihu  Boot.  [Great  applause.] 

And  now.  American  gentlemen,  one  word  more  and  I  will  have  finished. 
Your  country  is  already  quite  full.  You  hiive  amassed  a  vast  sum  of  caidtal 
that  you  begin  to  have  difficulty  in  employing  at  a  fair  rate  of  pay.  Do  look  to 
I^atin  America  as  a  field  for  your  great  and  practical  activity.  It  is  worthy 
your  best  endeavors.  It  will  rejiay  jou  for  it  bountifully. 

In  one  of  his  siieeches  at  Santiago  de  Chile,  Mr.  ItooT  utteretl  a  prognostica¬ 
tion  that  flatteriHl  us  much,  by  saying  that  the  twentieth  century  will  he  that 
of  the  iihenomenal  develo|iment  of  the  Soutli  American  Continent.  Of  course 
we  can  not  tell  if  events  will  confirm  the  propliwy.  Hut  the  IlnitiHl  Stafes 
have  taught  us  to  place  unhesitating  reliiince  on  the  marvelous  iKiwer  of  man’s 
work,  when,  emboldenwl  liy  free  institutions,  la;  multiplies  the  iKitency  of  his 
activities.  We  have  already  a  ,S(»ufli  .Vmerican  countr.v,  the  Argentine,  which 
has  quadrupled  her  exjHjrts  in  ten  years,  aiul  even  our  eia)rmously  extensive 
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ll 

Brazil,  without  lianlly  any  iiimiifjration.  has  uoarly  doubletl  her  prcHluetioii  in  j 

the  same  iierioil.  and  alM)nt  trebled  it  in  twenty  years.  ! 

As  we  eonteniplate  the  weakness  of  the  I'inted  States  a  century  ago  in  their  | 

strufifrle  aftainst  Eiiftland  and  France  for  free  connnercial  action — and  that  at  j 

a  time  when  the  Mississippi  basin  was  little  more  than  a  wilderness  and  the  i 

whole  iKipnlation  of  the  country  did  not  exceetl  tlie  pres<‘nt  ei^ht  millions  of  j 

New  York  State  al(aie;  when  the  government  rec'eipts  were  barely  fifteen  mil-  I 

lions  of  dollars,  and  tlie  whole  value  of  exinuTs  eighty  millions,  smaller  than  . 

that  of  either  your  wood  manufactures  or  mineral  oils  exiK)rted  last  year — 
when  we  consider  all  that,  if  we  can  not  covet  for  our  evolution  a  rotation  | 

correspond in>:  with  that  of  your  amazing  pro>;ress,  we  can  at  least  loufr  for  a 
rate  of  speeil  that  would  justify  your  >;reat  Swretary’s  proph€»cy,  so  that  we  ji 

may  appear  to  you  as  creditalde  jilanets  circling  around  the  uuupie  resplen-  j 

dency  of  your  examitle,  of  your  prodigious  work  for  man  and  civilization.  i 

lUreat  applause.] 


WHALING  IN  BRAZIl 


WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


WIlALIX(r  ill  Brazil  i.s  iiractically  confined  to  a  region  ex- 
tendin*;  alon*^  the  coa.st  of  the  State  of  Bahia  from  Assn 
da  Torre,  12J°  south  latitude,  to  Caravellas,  18°  south 
latitude. 

According  to  Monk  Vincent  do  Salvador,  contemporaneous  with 
the  time,  its  history  dates  hack  to  1(>03.  when  Pedro  I'reciia  came 
from  J’ortuiral.  l)rin<rin"  two  whale  boats  with  crews  expert  in  hunt- 


.>^ElTISO  OUT  AT  DAYBREAK  FOR  THE  HI  NTI.N'O  GKOU.ND. 

in*;.  Soon  others  learned  whaliii};,  and  it  was  not  lon<;  before  (hei-e 
was  «juite  a  fleet  eiifraf^ed  in  fliis  pursuit,  d'lie  industry  hasconfinued 
from  tliat  day  1o  tlie  jiresent  time,  though  it  has  been  <;i’adually  on  tlu* 
wane  durinjr  the  last  twenty  years,  chiefly  due  to  decline  iu  pric<*  <»f 
wliale  oil  as  a  residt  of  the  introduction  of  tlu*  cheapei’  competitor, 
}>etrol<‘um  and  its  jiroduets. 

1  he  variety  of  whale  hunted  is  the  MiiHruhis  (Bin- 

iiicus).  'I'he  family  of  llniinnU.  to  which  it  belon;;s.  is  charactei  ized 
by  the  liiifTf  fohls  runnin<;  aloiijr  flu*  low<*r  jaw  and  forward  half  «»f 
the  abdomen. 


I’.y  Ilciiry  \V.  I'lii'iiiHK,  |■||U<•<1  SIiiI«‘H  .MIiiIsIim'  to  lltilli, 
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This  is  a  whale  bone  ’’  whale,  havings  on  an  average  about  3(50 
plates  of  whalebone  hanging  from  the  roof  of  its  njiper  jaw.  The 
plates  of  bone  are  short  as  compared  with  those  of  the  “  right  whale.’’ 
They  average  about  32  inches  in  length  and  because  of  their  shortness 
have  little  commercial  value.  The  length  of  this  variety  of  whale  is 
said  to  reach  from  60  to  70  feet.  The  largest  one  taken  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  gave  5,1044  quarts  of  oil  from  blubber  and  412  quarts  from  scraps. 
Its  lower  jawbone  was  17.3  feet  long  and  its  total  length  is  given  as 
70  feet.  The  average  size  killed  is  from  30  to  .‘50  feet. 

Each  year  this  variety  of  whale  migrates  northward  as  winter 
approaches  the  South  Pole,  and  the  return  commences  as  soon  as 
spring  sets  in  there.  They  are  first  sighted  off  Caravellas.  They 


reach  Pallia  about  the  middle  of  May.  and  have  entirely  ilisaii- 
peared  south  by  November,  occurring  in  such  ipiantities  in  didy, 
.Viigust,  and  Seiitember  that  the  number  which  may  U*  killed  is  only 
limited  by  the  numln'r  of  boats  in  their  pursuit.  As  they  pass  along 
(he  coast  (hey  may  l>e  eucountere*!  from  a  mile  and  upward  out  at 
sea,  frequently  entering  liahia  Hay.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
(hem  gamlioling  in  the  steamer  anchorage. 

Other  varieties  of  whales,  such  as  the  “right  whale"  ami  the 
“sperm  whale,"  have  from  time  to  time  been  encountered  along  (his 
coast,  but  their  apjiearance  has  been  very  rare. 

,Vt  present  there  are  13  whaling  stations.  Of  thesi',  S  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hahia  (’ity  and  5  are  located  on  Itaparica  Island,  in  the 


SI  is:{_  Hull.  Cl  on 
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bay  facing  the  city.  The  other  stations,  with  the  exception  of  that  at 
Caravellas  at  the  extreme  south,  are  all  to  the  north  of  Bahia  City. 

The  boats  used  in  whaling  are  very  heavy,  hand-made  native  affairs, 
capable  of  standing  great  strain.  Their  sides  are  from  1  to  2  inches 
thick.  The  ribs,  keel,  etc.,  are  not  bent  to  form,  but  are  hewn  from 
pieces  naturally  approximating  the  desired  shape.  The  boats  average 
30  feet  in  length,  with  8-foot  beam  and  3  J-foot  depth.  On  each  side  of 
the  prow  is  arranged  a  horn-like  projection  of  natural  bent  wood, 
around  which  pass  the  ropes  attached  to  the  harpoons.  The  sail  is 
practically  quadrangular,  of  immense  area,  averaging  30  by  40  feet. 
It  is  lashed  to  a  yard  which  is  tied  at  its  outer  third  to  a  long  rope 
passing  through  a  single  pulley  at  the  top  of  a  mast,  which  is  42  feet 


TIEIXG  Ul*  A  WHALE  OUT  AT  SEA. 


high,  and  situated  slightly  forward  of  the  center  of  the  boat.  By 
this  arrangement  the  sail  can  lie  raised  or  lowered  speedily,  and  with¬ 
out  much  trouble  can  be  changed  for  a  tack.  The  boats  are  con¬ 
structed  on  such  lines  that  they  are  very  buoyant,  seaworthy,  fast  sail¬ 
ing,  and  easily  managed. 

In  a  lw)at's  ecpiipment  are  from  8  to  12  harpoons,  each  attached  to 
about  oO  feet  of  1-inch  manila  rope.  The  harpiKins  are  of  various 
.shapes  and  makes,  from  those  of  local  manufacture  and  ancient  pat¬ 
tern  lo  the  latest  American  nuMlel,  though  the  latter  are  few  and  far 
ladween.  A  boat  also  contains  from  2  to  4  lances,  spear-pointed 
rods  of  iron  mounted  in  long  poles,  to  which  are  attached  35  feet  of 


PREPARING  TO  CUT  UP  A  WHALE. 


liEMUVIN'U  WHALEBONE  FKOM  THE  L’Pl’EK  JAW. 

to  sail  near  enough  to  jjennit  throwing  tlie  harpoon,  the  chief  use  of 
which  is  to  hold  the  whale.  As  soon  as  a  harpoon  is  thrown,  if  it 
strikes,  the  whale  leaps  in  the  water  and  starts  away  at  great  speed, 
the  rope  whistling  as  it  pays  out  round  the  horns  already  mentioned. 
At  once  the  sail  is  lowered  and  the  rudder  taken  in.  As  soon  as 
opportunity  will  permit  a  bight  is  taken  in  the  rope,  and  then  the 
boat,  towed  In'  the  whale,  shoots  forward  at  torpedo-boat  speed. 
From  time  to  time  the  whale  slackens  his  speed,  and  opportunity  is 
given  to  shorten  the  tow  rojje,  until  finally  the  whale  is  near  enough 
to  permit  lances  to  he  thrown  into  it.  The  lances  easily  penetrate 
the  whale,  and  are  as  easily  jerked  out  to  he  hurled  again,  until  either 
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three-quarter-inch  manila  rojje.  which  lances  are  used  for  killing 
whales;  a  large  knife  used  for  cutting  away  the  rope  should  danger 
threaten;  on  each  side  forward  a  oSO-foot  coil  of  2-inch  rojje.  to 
which  is  attached  the  harpoon  rope;  and  on  each  side  aft  a  -14()-f(K>t 
coil  of  similar  rope,  to  he  attached  to  the  oSO-foot  rope  if  necessity 
warrants;  a  couple  of  pairs  of  oars;  and  jirovisions  and  cooking  uten¬ 
sils  for  the  crew. 

A  boat  has  a  crew  of  10  men,  each  having  his  particular  duty  and 
all  under  the  direction  of  the  harpooner,  who  is  stationed  in  the  prow 
of  the  boat  and  directs  the  movements. 

The  boats  leave  for  the  open  sea  at  sunrise  and  put  in  port  each 
night.  When  a  whale  is  sighted  it  requires  considerable  seamanship 


WHALIXG  IX  BRAZIL. 


a  vital  point  is  struck  or  a  whale  succumbs  from  loss  of  blood.  Often 
■when  a  whale  has  been  fre(|uently  lanced  it  suddenly  turns,  the  boat 
pives  a  lurch,  the  harpoon  pulls  out,  and  the  whale  escapes.  Perhaps 
three-fourths  of  the  whales  harpooned  "et  away.  The  system  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  but  the  harpooners  are  averse  to  ti’ving  new  and 
improved  methods.  Guns  shooting  explosive  bullets,  darts,  etc.,  have 
been  imported,  but  their  use  is  by  no  means  common. 

When  the  boatmen  are  successful  in  killing  a  whale  it  is  the  par¬ 
ticular  duty  of  one  of  the  crew  to  dive  under  the  whale  as  soon  as 
dead  and  pass  a  rope  with  which  to  tie  up  the  mouth;  otherwise  such 
a  quantity  of  water  would  be  taken  in  that  the  whale  wmuld  soon 
sink.  As  this  takes  place  usually  on  the.  high  sea  and  the  whale  is 
alwavs  surrounded  bv  voracious  sharks  which  have  been  attracted  by 


REMOVING  THE  BLl'BBEU. 

the  blood  flowing  from  it,  the  task  requires  no  little  courage  and 
skill.  Later  on,  the  diver  assists  in  passing  the  three  other  ropes 
with  which  the  whale  is  lashed  alongside  the  whaleboat  that  it  may 
be  towed  to  the  station. 

Arriving  at  the  station,  the  whale  is  drawn  up  on  the  beach  and  cut 
up,  the  fat,  called  ^  blubber,"  being  separated  from  the  meat  and 
bones.  The  pieces  of  blubber  are  then  taken  to  the  oil  factor)*,  where 
they  are  placed  in  largo  caldrons  and  the  oil  is  tried  out. 

There  is  no  modern  machinery  in  these  factories,  not  even  presses 
for  expressing  such  oil  as  may  remain  in  the  pieces  after  rendering. 
The  meat  is  cooked  and  smoked,  and  so  jn'epared  finds  a  ready  sale 
at  Bahia  and  in  the  country.  It  freipiently  happens,  however,  that 
within  a  short  time  so  many  whales  are  brought  to  a  station  it  is 
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inipos-sible  to  do  more  than  look  after  the  Iilubher,  and  the  meat  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  beach  to  be  washed  into  the  sea  and  con¬ 
sumed  by  sharks.  On  one  occasion  13  whales  were  landed  at  a  station 
within  thirty-six  hours. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  refuse  and  bones  which  could  be  used  to 
make  fertilizer,  but  there  is  no  local  demand  for  such  a  product. 


I’KErAKI.NG  WHALE  .MEAT  FOR  MARKET. 

The  expense  of  bringing  the  bones  to  Bahia  is  so  heavy  that  they 
could  not  be  shipped  at  a  profit.  As  a  result  there  are  immense 
accumulations  of  bones  in  front  of  each  station,  while  the  odor  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  refu.se  is  disagreeable  to  the  extreme. 

The  average  catch  during  the  past  few  seasons  has  been  from  300 
to  400  whales. 


A  BOTANICAL  GARDEN  IN  !| 
BUENOS  AIRES 


Dl{IVIX(i  out  the  beautiful  avenue  of  Santa  Fe.  that  jirac- 
ticall}'  begins  at  the  Plaza  San  Martin,  and  after  a  due 
western  extension  of  some  oOO  yards,  bends  to  the  north¬ 
west  and  follows  roughly  the  course  of  the  La  Plata  for  a 
distance  of  3  miles  (40  squares),  the  entrance  to  the  Botanical  Garden 
of  Buenos  Aires  is  reached. 


KESIDENCE  AND  OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Beyond  this  lies  the  Zoological  Garden,  and  still  farther  on  the 
far-famed  Park  of  Palermo.  From  both  of  these  the  Botanical 
Garden  is  distinct  in  sjiirit  and  style.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  a 
refined  and  artistic  taste,  a  really  marvelous  blending  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  useful. 

In  1892  this  land  was  granted  to  the  General  Director  of  Public 
Parks,  M.  Thays,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Botanical  Garden  and 
the  garden  was  opened  to  the  public  in  September,  1898.  One  must 
know  something  of  the  soil  and  the  seasons  liere  to  understand  how, 
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even  with  a  masterly  hand  at  the  helm,  such  marvels  have  been 
accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 

Certain  students  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  from  the  National 
Collejre,  and  other  schools  of  the  city,  fre<iuent  the  garden  and  spend 
hours  in  interesting  study.  Indeed,  they  have  a  rich  field  from  which 
to  glean,  as  there  are,  in  what  is  called  the  School  of  Botany,  over 
6,000  species,  all  perfectly  classified  according  to  the  system  of  De 
Candolle. 

The  garden  contains  about  20  acres  of  ground,  half  of  which  is 
level,  the  other  half  very  uneven  and  ending  on  the  northern  side  in 
steep  banks  that  overlook  the  street.  Las  Ileras.  This  street  is  named 
in  honor  of  the  hero  whose  ashes  were  recently  brought  home  from 


LOITS  XIV  GARDEN. 

Chile,  and  received  with  such  pomp  and  ceremony  by  his  aiipreci- 
ative  countrymen. 

The  entire  area  is  triangular  in  form  and  is  divided  into  14  dif¬ 
ferent  sections,  each  plainly  marked  and  devoted  to  the  flora  of  a 
distinct  region. 

The  three  pronounced  styles  of  gardening,  which,  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  area  might  have  produced  an  inharmonious  effect,  or  at 
least  a  lack  of  unity,  are  so  charmingly  blended  to  give,  instead,  the 
fine  delight  of  variety. 

The  Garden  Louis  XIV  is,  of  course,  the  most  pretentious  bit; 
the  “  finished  coquette,”  some  one  calls  it,  with  its  statues  and  foun- 
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tains  and  its  well-trimmed  borders  of  box.  It  must  not  be  inferred 
that  the  French  garden  is  superficial  (except  as  this  is  the  usual  char¬ 
acteristic  of  gardens),  for  there  is,  both  in  this  and  in  the  Koman 
garden,  a  whole  history  written  for  those  who  know  how  to  read  it. 

To  one  not  bent  on  special  study  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  gardening,  past  and  present,  is  limited,  and  who  prefers  a  quiet 
walk  to  dress  parade,  the  English  garden,  as  it  is  called,  appeals 
most  strongly. 

Not  only  are  the  two  Americas  royally  represented,  but  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  as  well.  These  sections  are  separated  by 
beautiful  walks  with  exquisite  curves  and  turns;  here  a  magnificent 
tree,  there  a  flowering  shrub,  everjdhing  in  accordance  with  an  artistic 
taste. 

In  the  South  American  section,  particularly  of  the  Argentine 
Eepublic,  the  collection  is  wonderfully  complete,  and  exceedingly 
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varied  and  interesting,  from  the  Anthunum  of  the  North  to  the  Fayiiti 
Antarctkus  of  the  South.  The  Tipa,  a  species  of  Acacia,  is  chief  of 
the  ornamental  trees;  when  properly  cared  for,  it  grows  into  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  shapely  tree.  The  leaf  is  much  like  that  of  the  locust,  and  the 
blossoms,  though  of  the  same  form  as  the  locust,  are  a  brilliant  yellow 
instead  of  white.  The  fame  of  this  tree  has  gone  abroad.  One  of 
Rio  Janeiro’s  most  beautiful  avenues  is,  in  part,  adorned  by  Tipas. 
France,  too,  now  boasts  some  fine  specimens.  It  grows  in  any  soil, 
and  its  bark  contains  an  insect  poison  that  renders  it  invulnerable  to 
these  enemies. 

The  Quebracho  (ax-breaker)  is  a  leguminous  tree  also,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  and  costly  of  the  Argentine  woods.  Its  color  is  a 
dark,  rich  red,  and  it  is  so  hard  and  heavy  that  it  seems  like  iron. 
It  is  much  used  for  all  kinds  of  posts,  also  in  tanning,  and  is  highly 
prized  by  shipbuilders,  as  the  water  does  not  injure  it. 
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Several  varieties  of  the  AJtjnrroho  grow  here.  In  one  province — 
San  Lnis — not  only  are  the  cattle  fed  on  the  long  pods,  hnt  the  poorer 
people  find  them  a  nourishing  food. 

The  Jararmuht  is  another  ornamental  tree  much  admired  for  its 
fern-like  foliage  and  lieautiful  purple-blue  flowers. 

The  Mahogantj  tree  is  a  native  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  there  are  several  fine  specimens  in  the  garden,  with  the  char¬ 
acteristic  bifurcated  leaf.  The  blossoms  appear  in  December;  they 
are  white,  and  in  form  something  like  a  small  magnolia  bloom. 

The  Xarncatiu^  from  one  of  the  northern  provinces,  attains  great 
size  and  is  of  unusual  service  to  the  people.  The  pith  is  edible  and 
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is  cooked  and  served  in  many  ways.  The  bark  is  made  into  casks  and 
barrels.  As  the  tree  sometimes  has  a  diameter  of  more  than  a  meter, 
one  length  of  bark  serves  for  a  cask. 

The  Paradise  tree  and  the  Ceiba  are  great  favorites;  the  former, 
on  account  of  its  rich  purple  flowers,  the  latter  on  account  of  its  bril¬ 
liant  red  ones.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  favorite  tree  of  Rosas. 

There  is  a  beautiful  large  tree  from  Misiones,  the  CeJtis  Tala^  whose 
delicate  leaves  are  very  like  smilax,  just  a  shade  darker  and  thicker. 
The  really  ugly  tree  of  the  garden  is  the  Palo  Borracho  (drunken 
stick),  with  a  shapeless  swelled  trunk,  covered  with  thorns,  and  hav¬ 
ing  small,  irregular  branches.  It  is,  however,  very  useful,  as  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  species  of  vegetable  silk. 
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In  the  Tierra  tlel  Fue"o  section,  or  subsection,  there  is  a  most 
lovely  Araucaria,  a  fine  dark  green,  except  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
Avhich  are  of  a  softer,  lighter  color.  The  leaves  really  seem  a  sort  of 
developed  thorn. 

Of  all  the  Argentine  trees,  the  Omha  is  the  most  remarkable,  with 
its  thick,  soft  bark,  its  spongy  wood,  its  dense  foliage,  and  long  clus¬ 
ters  of  white  blossoms.  It  is  of  rapid  growth  and  attains  an  enor¬ 
mous  size.  The  soil  here  is  too  rich  for  it;  so,  in  self-defense,  its 
immense  roots,  after  a  few  years,  seek  the  surface.  The  older  trees 
have  numerous  little  tender  branches  that  spring  directly  from  this 
surface  root  and  grow  straight  up  through  the  thick  branches,  trying 


VERB  A  MATE. 

Faraguayan  tea  plants. 

to  reach  the  light.  There  is  one  in  the  garden,  8  years  old,  with  a 
height  of  50  feet  and  a  diameter  of  3.  At  about  2  feet  above  the 
ground  the  trunk  divides  into  two  smaller  trunks,  each  sending  off 
long,  straight  branches.  Its  roots  are  just  beginning  to  appear.  It 
is  an  ideal  tree  for  a  children’s  playground,  with  possibilities  for 
climbing  about  and  even  for  keeping  house  among  its  hospitable 
branches. 

The  section  of  acclimatization  is  very  interesting.  Here  may  be 
seen  the  result  of  assiduous  efforts  to  cultivate  various  exotic  as  well 
indigenous  plants.  One  very  notable  success  has  been  that  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  Yerha  Mate  of  Paraguay.  After  a  number  of  fruit¬ 
less  efforts  M.  Thays  succeeded  by  the  following  method :  The  seeds 
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were  placed  in  water  almost  boilin*;  liot :  every  six  hours  the  hot 
water  was  renewed.  This  was  kept  np  for  four  days:  then  the  seeds, 
three  in  nuinher.  were  pressed  out  of  their  little  sheath  and  planted 
in  a  special  soil,  covered  to  a  certain  dejith  and  kept  constantly  moist. 
Six  months’  time,  and  even  a  year  in  some  instances,  was  needed  for 
the  sproutin".  When  the  plants  grew  to  he  21  inches  high  they  Avere 
placed  in  sejiarate  pots;  when  12  inches,  they  were  planted  in  the 
garden,  where  some  of  them  have  now  reached  a  height  of  12  feet. 
What  is  ]iarticnlarly  promising  is  that  the  seed  from  these  plants  will 
grow  without  any  special  preparation.  There  has  heen  some  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  this  manner  of  germination  is  a  modern  idea  or  a 
rediscovery  of  the  process  used  by  the  Jesuits,  the  secret  of  which 
they  carried  away  with  them  when  expelled  from  their  possessions 
in  Paraguay.  The  mate  consumed  in  the  country  costs  $4,000,000 
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annually,  so  it  is  well  worth  while  to  develop  its  cultivation.  As, 
however,  the  Argentine  Republic  becomes  more  Anglicized,  it  de¬ 
mands  tea  instead  of  mate,  regardless  of  the  advice  of  physicians, 
who  claim  that  mate  is  the  more  wholesome  beverage. 

The  collection  of  ferns  is  very  large,  from  the  innumerable  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  dainty  maidenhair  to  the  tree  fern. 

The  cactus  in  number  and  variety  almost  equals  the  fern.  One 
very  rare  variety  from  the  region  of  the  Andes  is  always  shown  to 
visitors.  It  is  particularly  ugly,  with  its  long,  stiff  stalks  in  spiny 
ridges. 

Among  the  water  lilies,  the  Victonu  Regia,  with  its  enormous  pads, 
is  a  great  curiosity  to  foreigners,  though  it  abounds  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  Republic,  and  is  called  Trupe  by  the  Guarani  In¬ 
dians.  It  is  also  said  to  have  a  leaf  so  thick  and  strong  that  it 
will  bear  the  weight  of  a  baby  several  months  old.  There  is  only 
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one  larfre  plant  fiiowinj;  “  al  aire  libre  '■  in  this  garden,  and  it  is  the 
pride  of  the  pond. 

Of  orchids  there  are  some  lovely  specimens. 

The  representative  flora  of  the  Old  World  deserves  extended  space, 
Europe  almost  suggesting  a  world's  fair,  with  here  a  bit  of  Spain 
or  Italy,  there  of  Norway,  and  still  farther  on  a  glimpse  of  Germany. 
Asia  is  not  more  interesting,  but  more  unusual,  than  Europe.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  bamboo,  with  its  suggestion  of  marvelous  tales,  and 
from  the  north  a  bush  covered  with  loveh’  white  flowers,  a  sort  of 
spira'a.  Among  the  Japanese  trees  is  the  Ginkgo^  with  its  small  and 
graceful  fan-shaped  leaves. 


EAST  INDIAN  SECTION  OF  BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 


Africa  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  palms  of  many  kinds,  with  an 
occasional  royal  cedar  towering  above.  Where  a  bit  of  the  great 
Sahara  is  pointed  out,  it  requires  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
see  more  than  the  oases. 

Australia  is  extensively  represented.  There  are  CO  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  eucalyptus  in  this  section  and  the  saltbushes  are  no  longer 
allowed  in  the  main  part  of  the  garden;  though  the  gardeners  still 
seem  proud  of  the  ugly,  scraggy  bushes.  They  grow  prodigiously 
in  this  soil,  and  thrive  in  any.  The  Australian  variety  has  a  thicker, 
more  succulent  leaf  than  the  others. 

Resides  the  sections  mentioned,  there  is  one  for  industrial  and 
medicinal  plants,  the  section  of  fruit  trees,  and  still  another  section 
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<lc*A<)tod  to  the  various  methods  of  reproduction,  whether  by  seed,  *. 

<rraftin<r.  or  huddiii};.  : 

Tliere  are  also  two  coiiseiwatories.  One  of  them  is  beautiful  and  ■ 

almost  new.  The  older  one  was  awarded  a  premium  in  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1889,  both  for  its  artistic  construction  and  for  the  u 

excellent  arrangement  for  heating  and  ventilating  its  three  divisions,  !  ; 

which  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  25°,  18°,  and  12°,  respectively.  j 

The  substantial  building  is  an  inheritance  from  the  Department  of  ! 

Agriculture,  which  formerly  occupied  this  plot  of  ground.  It  con-  |  ■ 

tains  the  residence  of  the  director,  various  offices,  and  a  small  museum.  | 

Agricultural  explorers  who  have  visited  the  most  famous  botanical  M 

gardens  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  have  written  of  this  one 
in  words  of  highest  praise  and  appreciation.  | 

Buenos  Aires  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  Botanical  Garden,  not  '  I 

only  because  it  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  in  the  world,  j ; 

but  also  because  of  tbe  persistent  effort  made  here  to  cultivate  to  the 
utmost  the  plants  and  trees  indigenous  to  the  country.  ! 


DRY  FARMING  IN  BRAZIL 


The  necessities  and  possibilities  of  dry  fanning  in  Brazil 
were  discussed  in  a  valuable  paper  presented  before  the 
Third  Trans-^Iissouri  Dry  Farming  Congress  meeting  at 
Cheyenne,  "Wyoming,  in  February.  1900,  by  the  Brazilian 
delegate  to  the  Congress,  Mr.  L.  Baeta-Xeves. 

This-  distinguished  mining  and  civil  engineer  has  been  named 
Vice-President  of  the  Fourth  Congress,  and  his  views  on  the 

subject  demonstrate  the 
thought  and  attention  he 
has  given  to  its  considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Baeta-Xeves  said : 

In  the  invitation  that  came 
to  1110  throiifih  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  .John  T.  Burns  to  attend 
the  Congress,  this  gentleman 
askwl  me  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  alxmt  the  necessities  and 
possildlities  along  tlie  line  of 
dry  farming  in  Brazil.  And 
to  respond  to  this  additional 
compliment  whicli  he  paid  me, 
I  beg  for  a  few  minutes  your 
attention. 

Brazil  is  not  indifferent  to  the 
solution  of  tile  prolilem  tliat  is 
discussed  in  this  meeting.  Inde- 
pemleiitly  of  the  Interest  that 
is  being  awakened  in  all  tlie 
world  in  this  system  of  culti¬ 
vation.  Increasing  the  vital  re¬ 
sources  of  tlie  earth  and  trans¬ 
forming  desert  land  into  homes 
for  new  generations,  Brazil 
would  lane  sufficient  reason  to  consider  It.  We  have  also  a  stmii-dry  region 
which  must  become  prosperous  and  not  lie  peri>etually  uniiroductive. 

In  our  Immense  area,  about  2r»U,000  square  miles  greater  than  the  T'nited 
States  proiier,  there  is  one  northern  part,  near  the  Atlantic  coast  and  below 
the  Amazon  basin,  where  drought  occurs  almost  periodically,  bringing  serious 
trouliles  to  the  many  thousands  of  Brazilians  who  live  there. 

Tliis  part  of  the  country,  though  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  sur¬ 
face  of  Brazil,  is  considerable  in  area,  contains  lands  of  great  fertility, 
lacking  only  moisture  to  he  productive.  .\ny  light  rain  transforms  it.  cover¬ 
ing  the  land  with  green  vegetation  in  a  very  few  day.s.  With  moisture  every¬ 
thing  grows  there.  Such  lands  are  not.  on  an  averagt*,  more  than  2,000  to  2.400 
feet  above  sea  level  and  the  dominant  rocks  are  gneiss. 
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You  know  that  we  have  no  snow  or  ice  in  Brazil,  and  certainly  we  can  not 
have  them  in  that  land  of  which  I  speak,  which  lies  a  few  decrees  below  the  line 
of  the  equator  and  at  no  preat  elevation.  Its  dryest  part  is  l)etween  something 
like  2°  5'  and  7°  south  latitude,  in  the  State  of  Ceara.  Therefore  the  moisture 
to  render  the  soil  productive  only  comes  from  the  rain,  but  this,  although 
enough  for  productiveness  if  its  annual  average  be  taken  (al)out  25  inches  in 
tlie  dryest  time),  does  not  produce  the  expected  result  because  of  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  Irregularity,  combineil  with  great  evaporation  noted  there.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  rain  for  many  months. 

The  Brazilian  Government  is  applying  irrigation,  but  certain  parts  of  such 
lands  refiuire  different  methods,  because  of  the  difficulty  or  imimssibility  of 
getting  water  enough  for  Irrigation  purposes.  For  that  reason  the  Government 
wishes  to  try  tlie  dry-farming  prix'ess.  And.  as  I  spoke  about  it  before  the 
Sixteenth  National  Irrigation  Congress,  Brazilian  Central  iind  State  Govern¬ 
ments  are  Interested  in  the  Campbell  system,  and  experiments  with  it  have 
been  ordered  in  some  places  in  order  to  establish  dry  farming  in  semi-arid 
zones  of  tlie  country.  Such  a  process  results  so  well  in  your  country,  when 
properly  applied,  that  it  will  be  of  great  imiiortance  to  us,  principally  in 
the  northern  States,  if  we  can  apply  it  successfully. 

Besides,  in  a  very  few  years  the  dry-farming  process  will  also  be  a  necessity 
for  other  zones  where  the  cutting  of  the  forest  is  changing  the  regularity  of 
rains  and  diminishing  the  sources  of  water  supply. 

Ill  the  seniiarid  zone  of  Brazil  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  trouble  arising 
from  an  excessive  rainfall  that  sometimes  conies  after  months  and  months 
of  drought.  If  such  a  thing  can  be  done,  if  we  can  get  sometliing  along  this  line, 
I  think  dry  farming  may  be  successfully  applied  in  the  semi-arid  zone,  pro- 
videtl  that  we  adopt  the  system  of  biennial  or  triennial  crops  to  overcome 
the  lack  of  .sufficient  rainfall  in  years  of  excessive  drought  such  as  we  had 
some  time  ago. 

Lands  to  be  cultivated  must  he  divided  into  two  or  three  portions,  each 
holding  two  or  three  years'  moisture  for  one  good  crop.  One-half  or  one-third 
of  the  lands  must  he  put  in  crops  every  year,  while  the  other  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  retain  the  moisture.  Thus  the  land  will  liecouie  productive;  but  more 
than  this  is  ne<*essary  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  tlie  system. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  farmer  surround  himself  with  some  comfort  for  the 
conijilete  happiness  of  his  home.  It  is  necessary  that,  in  the  excess  of  sunshine, 
he  find  some  comfortable  shade  near  his  home  given  by  the  trees,  which  will 
render  the  teniiH’ratnre  of  the  air  more  agreeable.  Furthermore,  fruit  trees 
and  a  small  vegetable  garden  are  valuable  additions. 

For  these  purposes  our  soil,  even  in  the  semi-dry  lands,  is  not  lacking  in 
fertility,  and  we  have  sufficient  underground  water  for  irrigation  of  limited 
areas,  that  may  he  easily  pumped  from  wells  by  windmills  or  other  more 
convenient  machinery,  the  water  being  stored  in  reservoirs  with  sufficient 
caiiaclty  to  regulate  irrigation. 

Even  without  such  consideration,  which  to  many  jieople  would  seem  of  little 
importance  in  dry  climates,  wells  are  a  great  necessity  to  supply  water  for  the 
household  and  stock  puriKises,  avoiding  the  hard  work  entailed  by  obtaining 
water  from  a  distance. 

From  what  I  know  by  my  own  observation  of  the  dry  lands  in  my  coiintry, 
combinetl  with  the  lessons  that  I  have  learned  in  the  great  West  of  America, 
I  really  do  not  know  if  we  can  do  better  by  another  way  along  the  line  of 
dry  farming.  This  is  m.v  humble  oi)lnion,  but  certainly  I  give  it  to  you  with  my 
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liifihest  apprec-iiition  of  your  uroat  cxi)erienee  with  this  so  important  subject, 
in  which  I  am  scarcely  yet  initiated. 

As  an  en}:ineer  I  have  l>een  working  princiitally  in  waterways,  and  I  am 
esi)ecially  interested  in  Irrigation  systems,  but,  besides  this,  I  am  investigating 
dry-farunng  processes. 

This  must  he  the  comiilemeut  of  irrigation,  for,  althongh  entirely  different  in 
appearance,  they  are  similar  in  results,  being  two  ways  of  getting  the  same 
thing — moisture  for  the  plants. 

In  order  to  obtain  tlie  most  profit  from  the  irrigation  systems  in  dry  lands, 
the  water  which  remains  in  the  irrigatwl  field  could  be  used  without  great 
exitense  for  dry-farming  purr»oses  in  limited  area  for  orchards,  etc.,  located 
Itelow  the  field,  downstream,  and  when  a  little  higher  than  the  first  the  water 
may  be  stored  and  pnmped. 

JoAO  I’lNHKiRo  DA  SiLVA  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Brazilians  of  our  time, 
one  of  the  founders  of  onr  Kepuhlic,  and  one  of  its  best  statesmen.  lie  re¬ 
claimed  the  State  of  Minas  (leraes  from  the  primitive  methods  of  cnltivation 
and  e.stahlished  scientific  agriculture,  introducing  the  most  advantageous  system 
of  treating  the  soil.  Unhappily  for  Brazilians,  this  exceptional  man  died 
recently,  wlien  by  the  whole  country  he  was  si>ontaneonsly  called  to  lie  candidate 
for  the  I’residency  for  the  next  term  of  the  Bepulrlic  of  Brazil. 

Brazilians  love  him  as  you  do  the  memory  of  your  greatest  man. 

He  knew  that  the  greatest  benefactor  of  a  country  is  the  man  who  makes  its 
soil  protluctive,  and  among  other  important  iiroblems  of  his  most  excellent 
iidminlstration  lie  brought  about  the  agricultural  transformation  of  his  State. 
His  value  was  too  great  to  he  confined  witliin  the  houndary  of  my  country. 
By  his  death,  in  the  history  of  Brazil  a  new  page  is  opened  from  which,  when 
his  work  shall  have  Iteen  recorded,  will  radiate  a  light  strong  enough  to  shine 
Iteyond  the  frontier  of  my  country,  and  he  will  he  known  wherever  the  history 
of  America  is  studied  without  st*ctional  prejudice,  wlien  the  tlags  of  American 
countries  will  form  together  a  large  flag  of  peace  and  fraternity,  which  shall 
wave  over  all  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  testifying  to  the  world  the 
complete  victory  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Dry  farming  if  snccessfnily  applied  would  he  the  best  thing  we  could  get 
for  nortliern  Brazil.  Iielow  tlie  Amazon  basin,  that  can  offer  to  the  farmer  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  climate  and  fertility  of  land. 

Brazil,  tliroughout  the  largest  portion  of  its  territory,  is  highly  endowed  by 
nature,  and  onr  resources  are  now  securing  more  rwognitlon  from  the  world, 
while  the  foreigners  tnrn  to  us  their  eyes.  attracte<l  l)y  our  rai)id  development 
and  extraordinary  progress.  They,  surprisetl  by  our  civilization,  begin  to  study 
us  more  carefully. 

In  a  very  few  years  our  population,  now’  so  small  in  comparison  with  the 
great  area  of  tlie  country — something  like  22.000, (iOO  of  inliahitants — will  be 
increased  liy  several  millions  of  foreign  jieople  who  are  going  to  live  with  us, 
assurtnl  of  success  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  John  Barrett,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  American  diplomats.  Di¬ 
rector  of  tlie  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Bepnlilics  at  Wasliington, 
describing  the  oiiportnnities  of  my  country  for  legitimate  exiiloitation  of  North 
America's  capital,  said:  “The  simple  fact  that  Brazil  covers  a  greater  area 
than  the  United  States  projier;  that  out  of  the  Amazon  River  every  day  flows 
three  or  four  times  more  water  than  out  of  the  Mississiiijii ;  that  the  city  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  its  capital,  has  now  a  population  of  SOO.OOP  (we  have  1,000.000 
or  a  little  more),  and  spent  more  money  last  year  for  pulilic  improvements 
than  any  city  of  the  United  States,  excepting  New’  York;  and  that  to-day  the 
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central  Government  and  the  different  States  are  spending  larger  sums  for 
harbor  and  river  improvements  than  the  Government  or  States  of  the  United 
States,  ail  convince  the  most  skeiitical  that  Brazil  is  a  field  for  the  investor 
to  study  thoroughly  and  thoughtfully.” 

The  same  distinguished  American,  in  his  interesting  article  under  the  title 
“  The  I.aud  of  To-morrow,”  made  true  statements  regarding  my  country,  princi¬ 
pally  in  regard  to  Bio  de  .Janeiro,  the  federal  capital  of  Brazil,  which  he  states 
to  be  growing  as  fast  as  Boston,  St.  Louis,  or  Baltimoi’e,  and  which  to-day  Is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  national  centers  of  civilization,  industry,  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  education  in  the  world. 

Bio  really  is  an  advanced  town,  worthy  of  serious  study,  where  the  old 
civilization  has  much  to  learn.  But  our  progress  is  not  only  concentrated  in 
Bio,  for  it  may  be  noted  all  over  the  country. 

And  it  was  because  he  was  surprised  at  such  progress  that  Mr.  Elihu  Boot 
liaid  a  very  nice  compliment  to  us,  counseling  all  North  Americans  to  think 
a  little  more  of  Brazil,  advising  them  to  go  to  South  America  instead  of  si>end- 
ing  their  vacation  time  in  Europe. 

Brazil  shows  rai)ld  progress  in  every  line,  and  the  Federal  and  State  govern¬ 
ments  are  doing  all  they  can  to  promote  such  a  result.  If  in  any  way  an 
improvement  is  consldert‘d  necessary,  we  do  not  delay  in  starting  it,  and  in  a 
short  time  results  are  reported. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  begun  and  finished  in  Brazil  permanent  w’ork 
that  in  many  most  advancetl  countries  would  take  years  to  accomplish. 

A  country  that  thus  devotes  itself  to  progress,  with  daily  advances  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  like  dry  farming,  of 
such  vital  imitortance  to  its  future.  It  can  not  leave  unproductive,  dry,  and 
parched  by  the  excessive  sunshine,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  parts 
of  the  national  territory,  and  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  seen  the  fruits  from 
the  lesson  of  this  Congress. 

The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Bepubllcs  Issues  every  month  one 
of  the  best  publications,  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  information,  with  fine 
Illustrations,  descriptions,  and  official  figures  from  reports  of  all  American 
Bei)ublics.  This  Bulletin  is  an  excellent  source  of  study  of  all  the  American 
countries  maintained  by  the  Bureau  to  promote  commerce  and  trade,  and 
develop  among  the  Bepublics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  a  better  acquaintance, 
and  certainly,  from  this  acquaintance,  will  come  “  closer  relations  and  more 
intimate  intercourse  along  material  educational,  intellectual,  and  social  lines.” 


INDORSEMENT  OF  THE 
WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU 


TIIK  Board  of  Trade  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  at  its  April 
meeting,  passed  a  set  of  resolutions  indorsing  the  work  of 
lion  John  Barrett  in  his  capacitj’  as  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  the  American  Rejmblics. 

A  draft  of  these  resolutions  was  forwarded  to  President  Taet,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Delaware. 

The  text  of  the  resolutions  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Hoii.  .John  IJarrktt,  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Itepuhlics,  did  at  our  late  banquet  deliver  a  forceful  and  convincing 
exiK)sition  of  the  advantages  of  closer  trade  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  IJepublics  of  I.atin  America ;  and 

Whereas  this  board  is  convinced  tliat  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Barrett  present 
matters  of  great  imi)ortance  to  the  city  of  Wilmington  and  all  other  manufactur¬ 
ing  centers  of  tlie  country  ; 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Wilmington  express  to  tlie  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Unlte«l  States  and  the  Swretary  of  State  their  appreciation  of  the 
jiractical  work  that  is  being  done  by  lion.  .John  Barrett  as  Director  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  and  the  hope  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  may  give  him  that  su|iport  and  assistance  which  will  enable  his 
splendid  effort  in  advancing  tlie  trade  relations  and  governmental  comity  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Republics  to  be  increased  and  multiplied. 

The  Hispanic  Club  of  Yale  University  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  who  is  ex  officio  Chairman  of  the 
Bureau  Governing  Board,  the  following  communication,  wherein 
further  confirmation  is  given  of  the  general  aiipreciation  accorded 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Bureau  for  the  Pan-American 
propaganda : 

444  Faykrweather  Hall. 

Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox. 

Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 

International  Bureau  of  the  Ameriean  Republics,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Hispanic  Club  of  Yale  University  voted  at  its  last  meeting 
that  its  formal  thanks  be  extended  to  Hon.  John  Barrett  for  his  kindness  in 
coming  to  New  Haven  to  address  tlie  club  on  progress  and  oiiportiinity  in 
South  America,  and  furthermore  for  the  interest  which  he  has  shown  in  the 
study  of  Latin  America  at  Y’ale.  Tlie  club  also  puts  on  rword  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  excellent  work  which  Mr.  Barrett  has  done  and  is  doing  in  order 
to  make  the  Latin-Ainerican  Republics  better  known  to  us.  and  especially 
commends  the  marked  services  he  has  rendered  the  United  States  in  heliiing 
to  improve  the  relations,  both  commercial  and  iiolitical,  with  those  Republics. 

James  B.  (Jrant,  President, 
Joseph  K.  Hooker.  Manager. 
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Title.  j  Date  of  reiMjrt. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBUC. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  190N. . . 

BRAZIL. 

Floating  dock  at  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Dental  and  surgical  supplies  in  Brazil . 

New  variety  of  coffee . 

Cotton  goods  production  and  taxation . 

Brazilian  tariff  revision  commission . 

The  Brazil  nut  trade . 

Coffee  shipments  at  Santos . 

Trade  Notes.— Organization  of  Brazilian  Warrants  ‘ . do. 

Co.,  in  London,  to  take  over  the  Companhia  I’aul- 
ista  de  Armezems  Gereas  and  the  Companhia  Reg- 
istrada  de  Santos— The  company  proposes  to  build 
large  warehouses  and  establish  lietter  banking,  com-  I 
mission,  and  exporting  facilities  for  the  coffee  trade  I 
of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo;  reduetionof  lOpercent  by  i 
the  Paulista  Railway  Co.  on  all  of  its  lines.  ' 


The  hardware  outlook . do . 

Export  taxes  in  Brazil .  Mar.  23, 1909 

Madeira  Mamore  Railway  lease .  Mar.  27,1909 

New  discovery  in  photography .  Mar.  28,1909 

Leasing  docks  at  Rio  de  Janeiro .  Mar.  30, 1909 


Apr. 

9, 1909 

Mar. 

8,1909  , 

Mar. 

9,1909 

Mar. 

10,1909 

Mar. 

11,1909  i 

Mar. 

13,1909  , 

Mar. 

l.i,  1909 

Mar. 

19,1909 

Progress  in  the  State  of  Parana, 


Mar.  31,1909 


Trade  Notes. — .Vuthprization  by  the  governor  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  for  the  floating  of  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  building  bridges  and  improving  rivers 
and  harbors  in  that  State;  coffee  business  in  Santos; 
extension  of  Funilense  Railway  running  from  Cam¬ 
pinas  to  Arthur  Nogueira;  contemplated  building 
by  the  Mongvana  Railroad  Co.  of  an  extension  from 
Sao  Jose  do  llio  Preto  to  Santo  Antonio  da  Barra; 
dividends  paid  by  the  Sao  Paulo  Light  and  Power 
Co.  (an  American  and  Canadian  company)  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1908;  progress  of  work  on  the  Blu- 
menau  Railway  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catharine. 

Agricultural  developments  in  the  State  of  S&o  Paulo. 


. do . ‘ 


,do. 


CHILE. 


Annual  district  report  for  1908 . . 

Cessation  of  the  nitrate  combination  in  Chile. 

Manufacturing  and  industrial  conditions _ 

Improved  maii  service . 

Government  car  and  locomotive  works . . 

Tree  pianting  in  arid  lands . 


Mar.  12,1909 
Mar.  31,1909 

. do . 

. do . 

Apr.  5, 1909 
. do . 


COLOMBIA.  I 

Banking . 1  Feb.  16,1909 

Platinum  in  Colombia . '  Mar.  4,1909  : 

New  steamboat  service  on  the  Magdalena  River . j  Mar.  31,1909  i 

Emerald  mines  of  Colombia . ' . do . 

Tariff  on  wines . !  Apr.  3,1909  | 

Coffee  culture  in  the  department  of  Santa  Marta . j  Apr.  8, 1909  i 

Santa  Marta.  Colombia,  and  the  banana  industry  in  Apr.  10, 1909  | 
its  adjaeent  territory.  !  I 


.Author. 


Alban  G.  Snyder,  consul-general, 
Buenos  Aires. 


Geo.  E.  Anderson,  consul-general, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Dirk  P.  de  Young,  deputy  consul, 
Santos. 

Do. 


Do. 

Geo.  E.  Anderson,  consul-general 
Hlo  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Carleton  B.  Taylor,  vice-consul, 
Bahia. 

Geo.  E.  .Anderson,  consul-general, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Dirk  P.  de  Young,  vice-consul, 
Santos. 

Do. 


.A.  A.  Winslow,  consul, Valparaiso. 
Rea  Hanna,  consul,  Iquique. 

A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Valparaiso. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Jay  White,  consul-general,  Bogota. 
Do. 

Charles  C.  Eberhardt,  consul,  Bar- 
ranquilla. 

Jay  AVhite,  consul-general,  Bogota. 
I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  Cartagena. 
Charles  C.  Etierhardt,  consul,  Bar- 
ranquilla. 

Do. 
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Title. 


Date  of  report. 


Author. 


COST.V  RIGA. 


Signing  of  contract  by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Warren  11.  Knowlton,  an  .American  engineer,  I 
for  the  completion  of  a  railroad  l)etween  San  Jose  ^ 
and  the  i’acific  coast.  I 

Export  returns  for  1908 . 


CUBA. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1908.. . 
DOMI.NICAN  REPUBUC. 

Supplementary  report  to  annual  report  tor  1908 . 

HONUURAS. 


Nov.  8,1908  j  John  C.  Caldwell,  consul,  San  Jose. 
Feb.  8,1909  j  Do. 

Mar.  23,1909  |  R.  E.  lloladay,  consul,  Santiago. 

-Apr.  19,1909  !  Ralph  J.  Totten,  consul,  Puerto 
'  Plata. 


Congressional  Decree  No.  32.  placing  certain  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  importation  of  whisky,  l)randy,  rum, 
etc.;  Congressional  Decree  No.  33,  fixing  tonnage 
and  light  dues  to  lie  paid  liy  foreign  vessels. 


Mar.  31,1909  W.  E.  Alger,  consul. 


Topo  Chico  cider. 


Report  on  Matamoros  consular  district;  agriculture  1 
and  stock  raising;  minerals  and  mining;  trans()or-  | 
tation;  Industrial;  commerce  and  trade;  principal  j 
towns.  «  j 

Mail-order  business . ! 


Mar.  27,1909  Clarence  .A.  Miller,  consul,  Mata¬ 
moros. 

.Apr.  0,1909  ;  Do. 


Industrial  and  commercial  notes. 
Agricultural  Items . 


Mexican  items . ■ . 

Annual  report  for  1908 . 

Tree  cotton  or  Caravanica  cotton. 


NICARAGUA. 

The  cultivation  of  cacao  in  western  Nicaragua. . . . 
PANAMA. 


Forming  of  an  express,  liaggage,  and  transfer  company 
to  operate  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 


PARAGUAY. 

Foreign  corporations  doing  liusiness  in  Paraguay. 


Apr.  15,1909 
-Apr.  17,1909 


_ do . 

Apr.  20,1909 
Apr.  22,1909 


Louis  Ilostetter,  consul,  llermo- 
sillo. 

F.  VV.  Votter,  consul,  Saltillo. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  consul.  Mata¬ 
moros. 

Do. 

-A.  T.  Ilae1>erle, consul,  Manzanillo. 

Clarence  -A.  Miller,  consul,  Mata¬ 
moros. 


Apr.  8, 1909 

Mar.  31,1909 


Dec.  29,1908 


Prepared  roofing  in  Paraguay. 
Tobacco  in  Paraguay . 


SALVADOR. 


Exports  from  San  Salvador  to  the  United  States  for 
1908. 

URUGUAY. 


Minerals  of  Uruguay. 


Rural  Uruguay . 

Exports  of  animal  products  from  Uruguay. 
Com  growing  in  Uruguay . 


VENEZUELA. 

Commerce  and  industries . 


Dec.  30,1908 
_ do . 


Jose  de  Olivares,  consul,  Managua. 


Claude  E.  Guyant,  consul-general, 
Panama. 


Edward  J.  Norton,  consul,  -Asun¬ 
cion. 

Do. 

Do. 


Apr.  7, 1909 
Mar.  13,1909 


Mar.  17,1909 
Mar.  20,1909 
Mar.  22,1909 


Feb.  25,1909 


Arthur  Hugh  Frazier,  consul-gen¬ 
eral,  San  Salvador. 


Frederic  \V.  Goding,  consul,  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


James  W.  Johnson,  consul,  Puerto 
Caiiello. 
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The  German  cacao  trade  journal  “  Gordian  ’*  gives  the  following 
figures  covering  the  world’s  crops  of  cacao  during  the  years  1907, 
1908,  and  1909,  the  latter  as  estimated: 


Producing  country. 

Crop. 

j  1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Brazil . ' 

Kilos. 

24,530,000 

Kilos. 

32,700,000 

Kilos. 

33,000,000 

Ecuador . • 

19, 670, 000 
24,200,000 

31,900,000 

29,000,000 

San  Thome . ' 

28,500,000 

27,000,000 

Trinidad . 

18,610,000 

21,600,000 

21,000,000 

Dominican  Republic . ' 

10,150,000 

19,000,000 

17,000,000 

Venezuela . 

13,470,000 

1.5,200,000 

14,000,000 

British  West  Africa . 

10,475,000 

4,610,000 

14,100,000 

15,000,000 

Grenada . 

5, 100,000 

5, 100,000 

Ceylon . 

4,700,000 

2,800.000 

3,000,000 
2,  .500, 000 

Jamaica . 

2,200,000 

2,600,000 

Haiti . 

1,8,'>0,000 

2,  .500, 000  1 

2,  .500, 000 

Dutch  East  Indies . 

l,800,00t) 

2,400,000  1 

2,400,000 

German  colonies . 

1,»70,000 

2,300,000 

2,600,000 

Fernando  Po . 

2,440,000 

2,200,000 

2,000,000 

Surinam . 

1,625,000 

1,700,000 

2,000,000 

French  colonies . 

1,390,000 

1,, 500, 000 

1,500,000 

Santa  Lucia . | 

7r)0,000 

800,000 

800,000 

1,690,000 

800,000 

1,200,000 

Congo  Free  State . 1 

550,000 

700,000 

800,000 

Dominica . 

580,000 

600,000 

600,000 

Other  countries . 

1,000,000 

1 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

From  data  prejiared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  it 
is  found  that  the  United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  cacao,  the 
world  output  of  which  is  about  340,000,000  pounds.  The  leading 
countries  supplying  the  American  markets  are  the  British  West 
Indies,  which  sent  27,945,871  pounds  in  1908,  while  17,02(5,110  pounds 
came  from  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies  and  Bermuda;  Brazil  fur¬ 
nished  15,301,524  pounds,  while  18,773,980  pounds  came  from  else¬ 
where  in  South  America.  Crude  cacao  ranks  as  twenty-fifth  in 
importance  as  to  value  among  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  the 
United  States. 

The  imports  in  the  calendar  year  1908  amounted  to  97,419,700 
pounds,  valued  at  $12,999,830.  The  im2iorts  the  year  previous  were 
912,147  pounds  less,  but  the  total  value  w’as  $2,105,743  greater.  In 
other  words,  the  market  value  dropped  from  17^  cents  per  pound  in 
1907  to  134  cents  in  1908. 

Out  of  the  013,310  bags  of  cacao  arriving  in  New  York  in  1908 
Bahia  supplied  107,447  bags  and  Para  12,113;  Brazil  as  a  whole  sup¬ 
plying  substantially  20  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  that  American 
city.  Yet  the  cacao  industry  in  Brazil  at  iiresent  is  little  more  than 
the  gathering  of  the  cacao  beans  from  semi-wild  trees,  there  being 
little  or  no  cultivation  in  most  places  and  not  even  regular  employ¬ 
ment  of  Tvorkmen  in  some. 

The  exportation  of  prepared  cacao  and  chocolate  from  the  United 
States  is  making  some  headway,  the  amount  having  reached  $403,509 
in  the  fiscal  year  1908,  against  $376,467  in  1907,  and  $279,819  in  1905. 
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(Jreat  Britain  has  an  export  trade  of  about  $2.)0,000  a  year  in 
chocolate  preparations,  hut  makes  more  money  from  handling  the 
raw  cacao,  of  which  (50,981,882  pounds  were  imported  in  1908  and 
4(5.-111,025  pounds  retained  for  home  consumption.  A  large  portion 
of  the  surplus  is  sold  to  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  also  pur¬ 
chased  for  consumption  in  1908  from  the  Continent  10,255,238  pounds 
of  i)repared  cacao  and  chocolate,  valued  at  $4,305,382. 

France  imports  annually  over  50,000,000  pounds  of  raw  cacaco,  and 
Germain'  a  little  more  than  70,000,000  pounds.  The  Netherlands 
imports  25,000,000  pounds  per  year,  and  in  its  manufacture  there  are 
2,000  ])eoi)le  employed  in  Amsterdam  alone.  The  prepared  Dutch 
cocoa  is  shii^ped  to  every  country  in  the  world.  Switzerland  imports 
about  $15,000,000  worth  of  raw  cacao  yearly,  and  manufactures  for 
export  nearly  $0,000,000  worth,  about  one-tenth  being  sent  to  the 
United  States.  Shijnnents  to  the  latter  country,  however,  are  de¬ 
creasing  because  of  the  erection  of  an  American  factory  by  one  of  the 
largest  Swiss  chocolate  makers. 

The  exportation  of  cacao  from  Lisbon — the  product  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  islands,  San  Thome  and  Principe — is  becoming  more  important 
each  vear.  These  islands  jiroduce  only  one  variety,  fine  African  or 
superior  Thome.  In  regard  to  quality  and  price,  it  runs  between  fair 
Bahia  and  fine  Bahia.  Last  year  it  sold  as  high  as  28  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  the  same  year  went  as  low  as  10  cents;  at  present  it  is 
selling  at  11|  cents.  For  a  cacao  of  medium  fine  quality,  manufac¬ 
turers  claim  that  the  San  Thome  product  is  the  most  even  and  reliable 
on  the  market.  It  is  graded  according  to  qualit3^  The  second  grade 
is  called  “  Paiol,”  and  is  the  poorly-cured  cacao  raised  by  the  small 
negro  farmers.  This  grade  sells  for  one-half  to  four-fifths  of  a  cent 
per  pound  less  than  the  fine  African.  The  third  grade  is  called 
“  Escolha,”  and  consists  of  the  broken  beans  and  beans  of  poor  qual- 
itv,  .sorted  from  the  good  cacao,  and  sells  at  from  2j*^  to  2|  cents  per 
])ound  less  than  the  fine  African.  These  two  grades  only  amount  to 
about  15  i)er  cent  of  the  whole  crop,  and  neither  are  exported  to  the 
United  States.  The  receipts  at  Lisbon  from  the  colonies  in  1908 
amounted  to  477,175  bags,  against  402,221  bags  in  1907,  of  132  pounds 
per  hag.  Stock  on  hand  January  1,  1909,  120,13(5  bags,  Avhich  is  all 
sold  for  earl^'  deliveiy.  All  the  transactions  in  this  market  are  under 
the  old  Portuguese  measure,  the  arroha,  33  pounds. 

At  least  one-fifth  of  the  crop  of  San  Thome  and  Principe  is 
exported  to  the  United  States  through  Lisbon.  The  value  of  the 
declared  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1900,  1907, 
and  1908  was  $1,251,780,  $1,571,851,  and  $1,717,708,  respectively.  The 
quantity  ex2)orted  to  the  United  States  in  1908  amounted  to  91,809 
bags,  or  about  12,127,000  pounds. 
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TRANS -ISTHMIAN  TRAFFIC  IN  1908. 

Traffic  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  United  States 
by  waj’  of  isthmian  railways  and  steamshij)  lines  amounted  to  practi¬ 
cally  $50,000,000  in  value  in  1908,  a  marked  increase  over  any  earlier 
year. 

Two  railway  lines  now  carry  freights  across  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  connecting  North  and  South  America — one  at  the  Isthmus  of 
I’anama,  the  other  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  One  of  these  rail¬ 
ways,  that  of  Panama,  is  40  miles  in  length ;  the  other,  at  Tehuantepec, 
190  miles.  The  one  at  Panama,  owned  In^  the  Government,  is,  of 
course,  largely  devoted  to  work  and  traffic  growing  out  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Panama  Canal ;  the  one  at  Tehuantepec,  190  miles  in 
length,  constructed  chiefly  with  British  capital  and  controlled  in  part 
at  least  b\"  the  Mexican  Government,  is  built  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  handling  freights  lietween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and,  although 
opened  only  at  the  beginning  of  1907,  carried  during  1907  and  1908 
between  $00,000,000  and  $70,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Figures  relating  to  the  trans-isthmian  traffic  routes  between  the 
eastern  and  western  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  reports  received 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  show  that  the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  which  crosses  the  isth¬ 
mus  at  Tehuantejjec,  in  the  southern  part  of  Mexico,  carrying  the 
freights  received  from  the  steamship  lines  plying  between  the  great 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  its  eastern  and  western  termini,  car¬ 
ried  in  the  first  j^ear  of  its  operation,  1907,  between  $25,000,000  and 
$30,000,000  worth  of  merchandise;  and  in  the  second  year,  1908, 
nearly  $38,000,000  worth.  The  Panama  Railroad,  engaged  chiefly  in 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Panama  Canal,  carried  in  1907  about 
$12,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  originating  in  the  United  States 
and  bound  either  for  other  parts  of  this  country  or  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  1908  about  $9,500,000  worth. 

Of  the  merchandise  crossing  by  way  of  the  Panama  Railway, 
$8,500,000  worth  moved  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  only 
a  little  over  $1,000,000  worth  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Of 
the  $8,500,000  crossing  from  the  Atlantic  side  to  the  Pacific  coast 
by  the  Panama  line,  $2,750,000  was  destined  to  the  western  ports 
of  the  United  States  and  $5,750,000  to  foreign  countries  located  upon 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  and  South  America,  a  little  over  $1,000,000 
worth  going  to  Ecuador,  nearly  $1,000,000  to  Peru,  nearly  $1,000,000 
to  Salvador,  $750,000  to  Panama,  nearly  $500,000  each  to  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  $333,000  each  to  Colombia  and  the  western  coast  of 
Mexico.  Of  the  $2,750,000  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  coast  by 
way  of  Panama  practically  all  originated  at  New  York  and  nearly 
all  was  sent  to  San  Francisco.  The  east  bound  merchandise  passing 
through  Panama  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000  and  was 
shipped  exclusively  from  San  Francisco,  all  of  it  to  New  York  City. 


SHIPPING  FACILITIES  BETWEEN  EUROPE  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


AMERICAN  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  1908. 

According  to  the  “  Crop  Reporter,’’  an  official  publication  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
world  is  estimated  for  1908  at  3,142,150,000  bushels.  American  pro¬ 
duction,  as  compared  Avith  the  preceding  year,  was  as  follows: 


Country. 


NORTH  .VMFRICA. 


BvnheU. 
004,602,000 
114, 5.34,000 
8,<)00,000 


Bushils. 

634,087,000 

96,007.000 

9,000;000 


United  States, 

Canada . 

Mexico . 


Total  North  America 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Arcentina. 

Chiii . 

Uruguay.. 


Total  South  Americ! 


HARVESTING  GRAIN  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES  BETWEEN  EUROPE 
AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

United  States  Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  furnishes  the  following  information  concerning  the  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  European  countries  are  providing  for  the  trade  of 
South  America: 

In  the  European-South  American  shipping  service,  which  has  been 
characterized  of  late  months  by  an  extraordinary  development  of 
service  in  fine,  new,  modern,  fast  ships  in  the  English,  German,  and 
Italian  lines,  there  is  to  be  no  lagging  even  in  the  slower  vessels  if 
subsidies  Avill  keep  them  going.  The  Austrian  Government  has  made 
arrangements  for  a  continuation  of  the  present  arrangement  with  the 
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Austrian  Lloyd  for  a  triweekly  service  between  Trieste  and  Santos, 
Brazil,  the  only  question  about  the  indefinite  continuance  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  being  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present  order  will  be  merged 
into  a  more  comprehensive  one  involving  all  the  principal  Austrian 
shipping  organizations. 

The  continuation  of  the  present  arrangement  is  provided  for  in  the 
agreement  recently  submitted  to  legislative  approval  in  Austria  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  and  the  Lloyd  whereby  the  Government  is  to 
pay  a  subsidy  of  4  kroner  (81.2  cents)  per  sea  mile  on  all  voyages  of 
ships  of  9  sea-miles  speed  per  hour  or  over,  the  company  agreeing  to 
make  at  least  9  voyages  in  the  year,  such  number  to  be  extended  to  12, 
6  of  which  voyages  will  be  continued  to  Buenos  Aires,  if  business 
justifies. 

If  the  earnings  of  the  company  from  such  service  exceed  the  aver¬ 
age  earnings  of  the  service  given  between  1902  and  190G,  the  subsidy 
will  be  reduced  to  3.4  kroner  (09.02  cents)  per  sea  mile  on  all  voyages. 
The  company  agrees  to  maintain  the  service  during  1910  if  before  No¬ 
vember  of  the  current  year  an  arrangement  is  not  made  bi’  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  shipping  companies  for  a  permanent  subsidy  for 
this  service,  the  understanding  being  that  the  GoveiTiment  is  waiting 
for  an  agreement  between  the  Lloyd,  the  Austro- Americana,  and  the 
Navigazione  Libera  Trientina  for  the  working  of  the  South  American 
service. 

This  granting  of  a  subsidy  by  Austria  for  ships  of  no  higher  speed 
than  9  miles  is  not  exceiitional,  several  other  nations  havdng  adopted 
this  policy  in  the  South  American  trade  at  least,  but  it  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  significance  in  its  bearing  upon  South  American  trade. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  this  Austrian  line  of  ships,  though 
not  frequent  in  sailings,  enables  Austria  to  keep  its  flour  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Brazil  in  comjietition  with  American  and  Argentine  flour.  It 
is  a  notable  fact  that  Austrian  flour  is  sold  in  Brazil  in  the  districts 
reached  only  by  this  Austrian  subsidized  ship  service. 

A  somewhat  important  change  in  the  course  of  the  shipping  service 
between  Europe  and  Brazil  and  return  is  taking  place  in  the  increased 
number  of  fast  ships  making  the  voyage  between  Brazil  and  Lisbon 
without  stop.  This  direct  route  enables  the  fast  ships  to  make  the 
trip  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Portugal  capital  in  al)out  ten 
days,  instead  of  the  fourteen  days  required  with  stops  at  Bahia,  Per¬ 
nambuco,  and  Madeira  or  St.  Vincent.  The  fast  new  German  steam¬ 
ers  commenced  this  service,  and  now  other  lines  are  preparing  to  send 
one  ship  a  month  out  of  the  four  they  send  usually  by  the  direct  route. 
The  number  of  fast  ships  sailing  out  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  Europe 
will  not  interfere  materially  with  the  usual  number  of  ships  serving 
the  other  ports  in  Brazil,  while  it  will  give  added  facilities  for  fast 
trips  for  busy  people  traveling  between  Europe  and  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic. 


[Abstract  of  address  delivered  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  before  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  on  June  18.] 

Before  visiting  South  America  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  we  were  the  most  cosmopolitan,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  adaptable,  of  modern  peoples.  My  faith  in  these 
national  qualities  was  seriously  weakened  during  my  first 
trip  and  completely  undermined  after  completing  a  second  tour  of 
the  continent.  Instead  of  being  the  most  cosmopolitan,  as  well  as  the 
most  adaptable,  among  modern  nations,  one  is  gradually  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  greater  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  point 
of  view  of  foreign  nations  than  any  of  the  peoples  of  continental 
Europe  and  are  less  disposed  to  change  our  standards  to  meet  foreign 
requirements. 

The  question  is  not  whether  our  foreign  commerce  will  or  will  not 
expand.  Such  expansion  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  development.  The  real  question  is  whether  our  commerce  will 
expand  in  proportion  to  the  opjiortunities  for  such  expansion; 
whether,  in  a  word,  we  desire  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  now  presenting  themselves  in  Latin  America. 

In  considering  this  field  for  commercial  expansion,  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  an  important  contrast  with  the  Far  East.  The  Far 
East  is  at  be.st  but  a  temporary  market.  The  imitative  power  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  soon  leads  to  the  supplanting  of  foreign-made 
goods  with  local  imitations.  The  low  standard  of  living  of  the 
people,  with  the  corresponding  low  rate  of  wages,  enables  them  soon 
to  undersell  and  then  dispense  with  the  foreign  product.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  any  of  the  Latin- American  countries.  For  many  reasons, 
they  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  essentially  agricultural  com¬ 
munities.  Even  where  home  industries  are  established,  the  relatively 
high  rate  of  wages  does  not  exclude  competition.  Latin  America  is, 
therefore,  a  permanent  market  for  American  goods  in  a  sense  far 
more  real  and  permanent  than  the  Far  East. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  commercial  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Latin  America  were  inherited  from  Spain  and  have  been 
developed  under  essentially  European  influence.  These  commercial 
traditions  present  two  leading  characteristics  of  special  importance  to 
the  American  manufacturer — first,  the  adaptation  of  styles  to  Latin- 
American  tastes ;  and,  secondly,  the  system  of  long-term  credits. 
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Tlie  first  point  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  every  investigation  relating 
to  Latin- American  trade.  The  unwillingness  of  the  American  manu¬ 
facturer  to  study  local  needs  has  been  pointed  out  so  often  as  to 
become  tiresome  in  reiteration.  It  may  be  true  that  this  lack  of 
adaptability  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  until  recently,  the  foreign  market 
was  merely  a  makeshift  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  surplus  stocks  in 
times  of  business  depression  in  the  L^nited  States.  Ayhatever  its 
cause  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  if  this  market  is  to  be  enlarged 
one  of  the  first  requisites  is  a  careful  study  of  local  needs.  Our 
expanding  market  in  agricultural  implements  can  be  increased  five¬ 
fold  through  a  careful  adaptation  of  such  machinery  to  peculiar  local 
needs.  The  United  States  can  command  the  Latin-American  shoe 
market  if  we  will  but  adapt  our  styles  to  the  peculiarities  of  local 
taste.  If  time  i^ermitted,  this  list  might  be  inci-eased  indefinitely. 

The  question  of  long-term  credits  is  in  many  respects  more  com¬ 
plex,  and  the  change  in  our  business  methods  will  probably  l)e  more 
difficult  to  effect.  The  first  step  may  seem  to  you  to  be  trivial  and 
unimportant,  and  yet  it  is  probably  the  most  difficult.  Our  trade  with 
Latin-American  countries  is  now  managed  as  if  every  Latin-American 
merchant  were  intent  on  defrauding  the  American  manufacturer.  It 
may  surprise  many  of  you  to  learn  that  the  standards  of  business 
morality  are  quite  as  high,  if  not  higher,  in  Latin  America  than  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  in  part  attested  by  the  fact  that  bank¬ 
ruptcy  involves  a  degree  of  social  obloquy  unknown  in  the  United 
States.  The  precautions  against  fraudulent  bankruptcy  are  more 
thorough  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  niimber  of  losses  through 
bankruptcy  is  surprisingly  smalt.  In  spite  of  these  facts  we  treat  the 
Latin-American  merchant  as  if  it  were  exceedingly  hazardous  to 
extend  any  credit  to  him.  With  reference  to  this  matter  of  credits, 
permit  me  to  cite  one  instance  that  occurred  to  a  friend  in  Buenos 
Aires.  He  is  a  large  dealer  in  agricultural  implements,  and  com¬ 
mands  practically  unlimited  capital.  An  order  for  over  $200,000, 
placed  with  an  American  firm,  was  not  filled  until  payment  had  been 
made  prior  to  shipment. 

You  will  readily  understand  that  the  superiority  of  our  goods  over 
competing  European  products  must  be  very  great  to  withstand  such 
tests,  especiallj"  when  European  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  give 
sixty  or  ninety  days’  credit. 

It  will  probably  be  said  by  all  of  you  that  our  present  business 
arrangements  will  not  permit  of  such  credits.  The  only  reply  is 
that  if  they  do  not  permit  of  such  credits  we  must  renounce  for  a 
long  time  to  come  the  share  in  Latin-American  trade  which  our  in¬ 
dustrial  position  warrants. 

Another  factor  of  great  importance  is  a  higher  standard  of  com¬ 
mercial  honesty  in  dealing  with  Latin-American  merchants.  I  do 
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not  wish  for  a  moment  to  impugn  the  good  faith  of  the  American 
manufacturer.  In  many  cases,  however,  he  loses  this  fine  sense  of 
commercial  honor  in  transactions  with  a  foreigner,  and  esiiecially 
with  the  Latin- American  countries.  I  have  seen  numerous  instances 
of  a  complete  failure  of  goods  to  conform  to  the  standards  set  forth 
in  printed  catalogues.  This  failure  has  contributed  very  largely 
toward  arousing  a  distrust  of  the  American  manufacturer.  We  must 
realize  that  most  of  the  Latin-American  peoples  are  accustomed  to 
receive  and  to  demand  the  best  products  of  European  manufacturers, 
and  if  we  are  to  secure  their  trade  we  must  oiler  them  the  best  that 
we  produce. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  absolutely  necessary  changes  in  our 
management  of  Latin-American  trade.  There  are  minor  changes 
upon  which  I  might  dwell,  but  which  will  naturally  follow  these 
fundamental  reforms. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  general  good  will  of  the 
South  American  countries  toward  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  our  manufacturers  are  sufficiently  interested  in  this 
market,  which  is  bound  to  expand  with  each  year,  to  adapt  their 
methods  to  the  business  requirements  of  these  countries. 


LOADING  HIDES  IN  A  SOl'TH  AMERICAN  PORT  FOR  SHIPMENT  TO  UNITED  STATES. 


REPORT  ON  THE  BOUNDARY  WITH  PARAGUAY. 

The  commission  appointed  for  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Argentine  Kepublic  and  Paraguay  has  presented  its 
report  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  covering  the  work  up  to 
March,  1909,  in  connection  with  the  determining  of  the  true  arm  of 
the  Pilcomayo  Eiver,  as  referred  to  in  the  boundary  treat}"  of  the  two 
countries.  The  topographical  works  and  report  have  been  signed  by 
the  Paraguayan  expert. 

From  the  investigations  of  the  commission  it  appears  that  the 
source  of  the  Pilcomayo  is  in  the  cordillera  of  Bolivia,  to  which  the 
commission  has  given  the  name  of  the  upper  Pilcomayo,  while  the 
lagoon  into  which  it  empties  is  known  as  the  Patino  swamp,  or 
Estero,  having  a  superficies  of  more  than  FnOO  kilometers.  From 
this  there  are  three  outlets  emptying  into  the  River  Paraguay.  The 
first,  named  Congreso,  is  the  most  imiiortant  of  the  three  rivers  in 
the  opinion  of  the  experts,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  its  bed, 
the  volume  of  its  waters,  and  because  of  its  close  connection  with  the 
upper  Pilcomayo,  taking  its  rise  about  115  kilometers  from  the  point 
where  that  river  empties.  For  this  latter  reason  it  is  believed  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  bed  of  that  river. 

Inasmuch  however  as  it  flows  immediately  afterward  into  territory" 
clearly  Paraguayan,  and,  furthermore,  empties  into  the  Paraguay 
River  to  the  north  of  the  latitude  indicated  in  the  boundary  treaties, 
the  river  has  been  excluded  from  consideration  by  the  commission. 

The  other  two  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  Estero  about  100 
kilometers  lower  down,  but  they  afterward  meet  at  Funtas  Fontano, 
continuing  as  one  until  they  reach  the  Paraguay  River.  Of  these 
rivers,  known  as  north  and  south  arm,  respectively,  on  account  of 
their  relative  position,  the  latter  has  a  less  tortuous  bed  but  a  greater 
capacity  than  the  north  arm,  from  which  conditions  the  superiority 
of  the  south  arm  over  the  north  may  be  proclaimed.  The  super¬ 
ficies  between  the  two  rivers  is  1.114  square  kilometers. 

There  remains  a  district  100  kilometers  in  length,  comprised  be¬ 
tween  the  mouth  of  the  upper  Pilcomayo  and  the  source  of  the  south 
arm,  occupied  by  the  rest  of  the  swamj),  within  which  it  has  not  oeen 
found  possible  to  determine  the  bed. 

MEAT  AND  CATTLE  TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

According  to  “  La  Prensa''  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  meat  shipments 
by  the  Argentine  Republic  to  Great  Britain  in  1908  increased  to  the 
extent  of  520,278  quintals  as  compared  with  1907.  This  places  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  the  first  rank  in  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  meat-producing  countries  of  the  world. 

1080 
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While  the  imports  of  frozen  beef  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Argentina  are  steadily  increasing,  amounting  in  1908  to  402,047,032 
pounds,  valued  at  $29,090,823,  as  comjiared  with  129,047,032  pounds, 
valued  at  $9,994,179  in  1903,  there  have  been  no  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Argentine  live  cattle  since  1903,  when  the  im¬ 
ports  were  27,807  head,  valued  at  $2,219,124,  in  a  total  import  of 
519,794  head,  valued  at  $39,035,471.  The  cause  of  the  cessation  of 
imports  of  live  Argentine  cattle  was  the  closing  of  British  ports 
thereto  on  account  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  cattlemen  of 
the  Republic  are  now  seeking  to  have  this  embargo  lifted  and  to 
make  British  ports  once  again  free  to  Argentine  live  stock. 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  IN  1910. 

Article  1  of  the  law  of  February  13,  1909,  outlining  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  celebration  in  1910  of  the  centennial  of  the  May 
revolution  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  makes  the  following  provisions: 

(1 )  To  erect  in  the  Plaza  de  Mayo,  Buenos  Aires,  a  centennial  com¬ 
memorative  monument. 

(2)  To  dedicate  in  the  metropolis  a  public  park  in  front  of  the 
building  of  the  National  Congress,  and  erect  therein  two  monuments 
commemorative,  respectively,  of  the  National  Assembly  of  1813  and 
of  the  Congress  of  181(». 

(3)  To  erect  a  monument  dedicated  to  Spain. 

(4)  To  erect  in  some  of  the  public  parks  of  Buenos  Aires  statues 
to  Mariano  Moreno,  Bernardino  Rivadavia,  Almirante  Brown, 
and  General  Alvear. 

(5)  To  erect  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  in  the  Plaza  de  San 
Jose  de  Flores,  a  statue  of  Pueyrredon. 

(0)  To  erect  in  the  Plaza  General  San  Martin  a  monument  to  the 
armies  of  indejiendence,  and  on  Martin  Garcia  Island,  in  the  River 
Plate,  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  Argentine  Navy. 

(7)  To  found  a  model  agricultural  school  at  Yapevu,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  General  San  Martin. 

(8)  To  contribute  to  the  erection  in  Boulogne-sur-Mer  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  San  Martin. 

(9)  To  acquire  the  house  in  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  which  General 
San  ^Iartin  died. 

(10)  To  erect  in  Rosario,  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  a  monument  to 
the  national  flag. 

(11)  To  erect  in  the  city  of  Cordoba  a  statue  to  Dean  Funes. 

(12)  To  construct  in  the  cities  of  La  Plata,  Santa  Fe,  Santiago 
del  Estero,  Catamarxa,  San  Juan,  Parana,  and  Corrientes,  large 
edifices  to  be  used  as  graded  schools,  with  a  maximum  and  minimum 
capacit}’  each  of  450  and  000  pupils,  respectively,  eipiipped  with 
gymnasiums,  libraries,  and  conference  halls,  and  dedicated  to  the 
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‘‘Centennial  of  National  Independence  1810-1910.”  These  edifices 
to  be  constructed  in  separate  parks  or  squares  and  to  be  the  property 

the  respective  provinces. 

(13)  To  erect  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  battle  of  September  24, 
1812,  on  the  site  where  same  occurred  in  the  Plaza  Beljrrano,  city  of 
Tucuman. 

(14)  To  erect  an  cipiestrian  statue  of  (leneial  (Jumes  in  the  city 
of  Salta. 

(lo)  To  construct  a  monument  in  the  city  of  Jujuy  intended  for  the 
jireservation  of  the  Ha"  friven  by  Gen.  Mani  el  Belorano  to  that  city. 

(IG)  To  construct  in  the  city  of  Rioja  a  school  edifice  similar  to 
those  mentioned  in  parajiraph  (12),  erectiii"  a  statue  to  Dr.  Pedro 
Ignacio  de  Castro  y  Barros  in  front  of  the  building;. 

(17)  To  erect  a  statue  to  Pringles  in  the  city  of  San  Luis. 

(18)  To  erect  a  monument  in  the  city  of  Mendoza  to  the  army  of 
the  Andes. 

(19)  To  provide  a  model  practice  jri’ound  for  firearm  exercises  in 
the  city  of  Bahia  Blanca. 

(20)  To  erect  a  monument  to  Gen.  Mariano  Necociiea  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  town  of  the  district  of  Buenos  Aires  that  bears  his  name. 

4  he  remainiii"  articles  of  the  hnv  jirovide  for  the  holding  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  of  an  agricultural,  stock,  and  industrial  ex¬ 
position,  and  of  an  exposition  showing  railway  and  other  land  trans¬ 
portation  methotls. 

Facsimiles  of  the  most  important  documents  relating  to  the  May 
revolution  and  to  the  war  of  independence  will  also  be  published, 
and  three  paintings  will  he  selected,  by  competitive  methods,  on  the 
following  subjects:  (1)  The  independence  epoch;  (2)  national  cus¬ 
toms;  and  (3)  a  historical  iiicture  for  the  National  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  An  inlernational  exposition  of  fine  arts  will  also  be  held. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  American  international  scientific  con¬ 
gress  and  an  exposition  of  hygiene  in  the  capital  in  1910^  and  the 
executive  will  encourage  literary  productions  concerning  the  epoch 
of  the  May  revolution  and  the  celebration  of  Olympic  games. 

A  model  gymnasium  will  be  constructed  in  the  federal  capital  by 
the  State  in  commemoration  of  the  centennial,  and  the  national  uni¬ 
versities,  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  societies  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  contributions  in  honor  of  the  Centenary  of  National 
Independence.  The  Argentine  Geographic  Institute  will  publish  a 
map  and  geography  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

The  sum  of  $128,758  is  to  be  exiiended  in  completing  the  work  and 
adornment  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  the  capital  and  the  mau¬ 
soleum  of  General  San  Martin. 

The  President  will  invite  the  foreign  Governments  having  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  especially 
Spain,  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  centennial. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  1908. 


‘‘'‘Hacienda  E  Indastria.''  published  by  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  Industry  of  the  Bolivian  Government  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1009.  covers  in  its  monthly  reports  the  latest  available  statistics 
of  the  Republic  relating  to  the  specified  branches  of  the  country's 
economic  life. 

The  March  i.ssue  contains  data  covering  the  commercial  movement 
of  the  Republic  during  the  years  1007  and  1008.  For  the  later 
period  the  total  foreign  commerce  is  valued  at  Bs.84, 504, 054.41  ($33,- 
837.000),  exports  figuring  for  Bs.43. 780,108.21  ($17,514,000),  and 
imports  for  Bs.40.807.857.20  ($10,323,000).  As  compared  with  the 
preceding  year  the  entire  trade  shows  a  decline  of  $1,454,000,  the 
gain  of  $1,104,000  in  imports  being  more  than  offset  b}'  the  decline 
of  $2,018,200  in  exports,  though  a  trade  balance  of  Bs.2.078.342 
($1,101,000)  in  favor  of  exports  is  to  be  noted. 

Tin,  which  constitutes  the  most  important  item  on  the  Bolivian 
export  lists,  was  shipped  abroad  to  the  value  of  Bs.20.501, 021.24 
($13,800,000),  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  of 
Bs.300.082.17  ($150.400) . 

Silver,  the  next  ranking  item,  was  exjmrted  to  the  value  of 
B.s.7.007.037.10  ($2,802,000),  an  increase  of  B.s.523,573.20  ($200,400) 
being  recorded. 

Ridjber  shipments  declined  nearlj’  50  per  cent,  the  total  valuation 
for  1008  being  given  as  Bs.4,005,493.40  ($1,002,000),  showing  a  loss 
of  Bs.3,035.880.70  ($1,574,000). 

Exports  of  copper  were  valued  at  Bs.  1,233,104.59  ($493,200),  a 
decrease  of  Bs.1.320,407.50  ($531,700) ;  bismuth.  Bs.300,522.20  ($123,- 
200),  a  loss  of  Bs.020.500.87  ($251,800);  while  gold  .'shipments,  val¬ 
ued  at  Bs.51,500  ($20,000),  showed  a  gain  of  Bs.41,770  ($10,700). 
Miscellaneous  exports  were  valued  at  Bs.781,420.50. 

The  relative  rank  of  the  countries  supplying  imports  to  Bolivia, 
as  indicated  by  a  diagram  for  1007,  is  as  follows:  Germany.  10  ]x*r 
cent;  the  United  States.  14  ixw  cent;  Great  Britain.  10  per  cent; 
Chile.  7  per  cent:  France,  a  little  over  5  per  cent;  Peru.  4  per  cent: 
Belgitnn.  3  per  cent ;  and  Italy,  3,5  per  cent,  other  countries  showing 
diminishing  ratios. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE.  FIRST  HALF  OF  1908. 

Figures  published  in  the  valuable  review  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  Industry  of  the  Bolivian  Government,  under  date  of 
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February  15,  1900,  cover  the  trade  of  the  Kepiiblic  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1008. 

Import  values  are  given  as  Bs.l8,99G,705.1G  ($7,598,400),  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Bs. 17,700,434.80  ($7,080,000)  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  preceding  year,  a  gain  being  thus  indicated  of  Bs.l,29G,270.3G 
($518,400). 

Exports  are  valued  for  the  first  half  of  1908  at  Bs.22,9G5,G31.15 
($9,18G,000),  against  Bs.23, 575,840.35  ($9,430,000)  in  the  same 
months  of  1907,  showing  a  decline  of  Bs.G10,215.20  ($244,000). 

The  leading  articles  of  export  were  tin,  silver,  copper,  bismuth, 
gold,  and  rubber,  the  following  valuations  and  comparisons  being 
reported : 


.\rticlps. 

Values,  f  rst  half 
of  1908. 

Comparison  with 
'  first  half  of  1907. 

Kilos. 

Bnliriann.s. 

Bolivianos. 

Tin . 

.  14.336.269 

16.601,790.51 

+  1,075.301.87 

Silver . 

.  2.301,312 

3,459,278.64 

+  318,898 

Copper . 

.  1,573.860 

713.808.16 

-  562,816.89 

Bismuth . 

.  94,361 

184,799.60 

+  26, 101.. 53 

Gold . 

.  22.07 

31.,tOO 

+  24,300 

Rul)ber . 

1 

1,974,454.24 

-1,491,999. 71 

THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 

The  mine  owners  of  Bolivia  have  agreed  with  the  Government  to 
sell  to  the  banks  of  the  Republic,  for  a  jieriod  of  three  months  from 
^larch  1,  1909,  a  minimum  of  £50,000  monthly  in  drafts  on  London, 
at  the  rate  of  184d,  the  banks  promising  to  draw  thereon  at  the  rate 
of  ISiJd.  This  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  abuses  b}^  commission  men  in  the  sale  of  exchange  and  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  banks  of  the 
country.  The  banks  also  agree  to  exchange  bank  notes  for  gold  coin, 
and  to  use  a  uniform  rate  of  interest  of  11  per  cent  in  the  transactions 
of  the  banks  with  each  other.  The  Government  will  exchange  the 
silver  coin  now  on  hand  in  the  banks  for  gold  coin  in  London  with¬ 
out  other  charge  to  the  banks  than  the  expense  of  transporting  the 
coin  to  Bolivia. 

The  ^‘‘Hacienda  e  Industrial'  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  in  its  issue  of 
March  20,  1909,  states  that  the  silver  pieces  coined  in  Birmingham, 
England,  for  the  Government  of  Bolivia,  will  probably  be  received  in 
time  to.be  put  in  circulation  in  June  of  the  present  year.  Bs.700.000 
have  been  ordered  in  50  centavos  pieces,  weighing  10  grams  each  and 
being  0.833J  fine,  and  Bs.300,000  in  20  centavos  pieces,,  of  the  same 
fineness  and  weighing  4  grams  each. 

“  La  Tarde  ”  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  in  its  issue  of  March  27,  1909, 
states  that  the  coined  silver  on  hand  in  the  banks  of  the  Republic  on 
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December  31,  1908,  amounted  to  Bs.l,291,50Ll(>  ($50*2,393),  which 
amount  will  be  exchanged  for  government  gold  drafts  on  London  at 
the  agreed  rate  of  exchange. 

TIN  MINING  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  hgures  of  tin  production  in  Bolivia  for  1908  show  an  increase 
in  production  as  compared  with  1907  of  more  than  2,000  tons,  the 
market  value  of  which.  In*  reason  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  the 
metal,  declined  by  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  year's  output  is  given 
as  nearl}’  30,000  tons,  worth  $10,750,800. 

Bolivian  tin,  or  barrilla,"  assaying  00  per  cent  pure,  has  its  market 
price  regulated  by  that  of  the  Straits  iiroduct,  and  the  first  drop  in 
price  reported  in  1908  caused  a  reduction  of  staff  and  of  costs  in  the 
mines  of  Bolivia,  both  of  which  had  been  allowed  to  increa.se  during 
more  favorable  seasons. 

I  A  writer  in  the  “  Mining  Journal  for  March  27,  1909,  says  that 
half-castes  form  the  bulk  of  hand-drill  men,  and  their  daily  wage 
ranges  from  about  05  cents  to  $1.50,  according  to  the  altitude  of  the 
mine,  the  lower  figure  being  the  average  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  to 
14,000  feet.  As  an  example  of  working  costs,  a  good  mine  not  far 
from  the  railway  in  the  Oruro  department  has  regular  reefs,  a  full 
sloping  width,  regular  values,  a  good  stamp  mill,  but  run  at  less  than 
half  capacity,  and  has  workings  co.sts  at  $20  a  ton,  making  $00,000 
as  yearly  profit.  This  mine,  by  an  outlay  of  not  more  than  $20,000 
for  the  installation  of  absolutely  modern  ecpiipment,  might  be  made 
to  yield  $500,000  annually. 

Freight-smelting  charges,  commissions,  etc.,  are  high,  varying  from 
$140  to  $175  per  ton  of  barrilla.  Transport  in  the  country  is  cheap, 
being  effected  by  means  of  llamas  at  a  cost  of  le.ss  than  2  pence  per 
mile  for  100  pounds.  A  llama  carries  from  40  to  100  pounds  as  a 
load. 

The  small  property  of  San  Salvadora,  adjoining  the  Llallagua 
mine,  has  the  distinction  of  being  at  present  the  premier  mine  in 
output.  On  an  average  width  of  reef  of  5  feet  and  an  average  grade 
of  ore  of  12  per  cent  tin,  the  iiroduction  averages  580  tons  of  barilla 
a  month.  Tlie  Iluanuni  mine  ranks  second,  and  ne.xt  on  the  list  of 
producers  are  the  Choroloque,  in  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  ami 
the  Aliada  mine,  in  the  rich  silver  district  of  Colquechaca.  A  new 
district,  which  has  received  considerable  attention,  is  the  Tres  Cruces 
mine  of  Inquisivi.  This  mine  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  17,000 
feet,  and  officials  and  workmen  are  difficult  to  secure. 

The  Llallagua  mine,  with  a  monthly  output  of  400  tons  of  barilla, 
has  passed  through  some  difficulties,  owing  to  extravagance  in  man¬ 
agement,  which  has,  however,  been  remedied,  and  more  favorable 
conditions  are  anticipated. 
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The  tin  ore  in  the  majority  of  Bolivian  mines  carries  a  little  silver, 
some  of  the  mines  showinjr  a  rich,  fairly  pure  tin  zone,  then  a  zone  of 
impure  tin-silver  ore,  and  lastly  a  zone  of  silver  ore  with  but 
little  tin. 

The  geological  features  of  the  country  are  very  regular.  South  of 
Oruro  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  several  hundi’ed  feet  of  a 
recent — probably  Tertiary — acid  lava  flow;  but  in  several  places  the 
underlying  Silurian  or  Devonian  sedimentary  rocks  can  be  clearly 
seen.  Intruded  among  the  sedimentary  rocks  and  projecting  in  many 
cases  1,000  or  2,000  feet  above  the  lava  capping  are  many  isolated 
mountains  and  ranges  of  quartz  jiorphyry,  the  tin-bearing  reefs  in 
many  instances  starting  in  the  prophyry  and  running  into  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  slates,  etc.,  where  they  change  greatly  in  character. 

AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

“  El  Estado^''  of  La  I*az,  Bolivia,  publishes  a  decree  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1908,  authorizing  Mr.  Lris  Curutchet  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  an  automobile  service  for  the  carriage 
of  goods  between  the  point  at  present  reached  by  the  Central 
Northern  Argentine  Railway  in  La  Quiaca  and  the  towns  of  Uyuni, 
Tupiza,  Potosi,  and  Sucre.  No  import  duties  wilt  be  levied  on  the 
importation  of  any  material  necessary  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  service  during  the  term  of  the  concession. 

EXPORT  DUTY  ON  COPPER  AND  BISMUTH. 

On  August  12,  1908,  the  Congress  of  Bolivia  enacted  a  law,  which 
was  promulgated  on  November  18  of  the  same  year,  providing  that 
the  export  duties  on  copper  and  bismuth  concentrates  shipped  from 
the  Republic  should  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  grade  of  the 
same  and  the  price  of  these  metals  in  Europe  on  the  day  of  shipment 
from  Bolivia.  Copper  and  bismuth  ores,  not  concentrated  or  treated, 
are  free  of  duty. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  NEWSPAPER  CONGRESSES. 

An  appropriation  of  Bs.  10,000  ($3,890)  has  been  made  by  the 
Bolivian  (iovernment  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  university  and 
newspaper  congresses,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  held  in  Sucre  on 
May  25,  1909,  and  the  second  in  La  Paz  on  July  IG  of  the  same  year. 

STATUS  OF  TAXES  ON  COCA. 

A  law  promulgated  December  9,  1908.  exenn:)ts  the  coca-producing 
lands  of  the  Department  of  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  from  the  catastral 
(relating  to  the  census)  tax.  The  export  duty  on  coca  still  remains 
in  force. 


OPERATION  OF  TARIFF  CONCESSIONS  TO  UNITED  STATES 
PRODUCTS. 


The  total  imports  of  poods  subject  to  preferential  treatment  when 
coming  from  the  United  States  are  as  follows  for  the  years  1907 
and  1908: 


1907. 

1908. 

.\rtieles. 

From  all 
j  countries.  | 

From  United 
States. 

From  all 
countries. 

From  United 
States. 

Paints . 

Wheat  flour . 

Pianos . 

Condensed  milk . 

Scales . 

i  $334,474 

9,308,801 
278,08ti 
703,712 
97,250 

$72,749 

1,937,800 

12,875 

22,041 

34,005 

$405,930 

8,893,200 

345.959 

740,015 

84,371 

$87,309 

1,910,072 

25,240 

39,180 

30,951 

■  . . 

Watches . 

Clocks . . 

Manufactures  of  rubier . 

Typewriters . 

310,918 
144.090 
802. 725 
120,359 

42,205 

07,202 

50,913 

103,405 

221,933 
138,957 
420,304 
128, 472 

42.  Dili 
84,900 
40, 184 
115,024 

Total . 

12,000,481 

2,351,321 

11,385,801 

^  2,387,593 

“  Sot  specified  in  returns. 


In  most  of  the  items  covered  by  the  preferential  concessions  the 
trade  is  still  so  small  that  its  aggregate  is  not  a  very  material  sum 
in  the  trade  of  the  two  countries  concerned.  The  item  of  flour  is 
nearly  five-sixths  of  the  whole. 

OUTPUT  OF  PARA  RUBBER  IN  1908. 

A  statement  prepared  by  United  States  Consul  George  H.  Pick- 
ERELL,  at  Para,  fixes  the  total  exports  of  rubber  from  his  consular 
district,  in  1908,  as  37,680,487  kilograms  (37,686  tons),  as  compared 
with  37,514,152  kilograms  in  the  preceding  year. 

THE  DOCK  SYSTEM  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  first  section  of  the  great  dock  system  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  United  States  Consul-General  at  that  port,  Mr.  George 
E.  Anderson,  to  be  nearing  completion.  Over  a  mile  of  the  finished 
section  has  been  accepted  by  the  Government  and  1,312  feet  more 
have  been  completed.  This  section  includes  modern  warehouses  and 
all  other  appliances  needful  for  the  economic  management  of  the 
installation.  About  $57,000,000  have  been  expended  in  the  improve¬ 
ments,  including  expenditures  on  the  Avenida  Central,  but  on  the 
dock  proper,  as  last  reported,  the  sum  of  $41,660,000  had  been  spent, 
loss 
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At  jiresent  small  vessels  are  making  use  of  the  clocks,  but  further 
dredging  will  be  required  before  the  larger  ships  can  safely  come 
alongside. 

It  is  intended  by  the  Federal  Government  to  lease  the  entire  system, 
although  formal  bids  will  not  be  made  until  further  legislation  is 
decided  upon  in  regard  to  them.  The  Santos  dock  lease  has  been 
operated  with  profit  by  the  company  obtaining  it,  being  regai’ded 
as  the  most  profitable  enterprise  in  South  America. 

FLOATING  DOCK  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

In  the  Official'’''  of  March  8  the  Government  of  Brazil, 

through  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  has  called  for  bids  for  the 
construction  of  a  great  floating  dr}'  dock  to  accommodate  war  and 
merchant  vessels,  and  especially  the  new  war  shijis  of  the  Dread¬ 
nought  type  now  being  constructed  in  England  for  the  Brazilian 
Government,  the  bids  to  be  opened  on  April  12.  The  dock  is  to 
be  of  the  “  self-docking,  floating,  steel  dock  ”  type,  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  vessels  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  “  and 
above  all  the  great  war  ships  of  the  type  of  the  Minas  Geraes,  which 
have  a  length  of  543  feet,"  etc.  The  dock  must  have  a  length  of  542 
feet,  or  500  feet  between  perpendiculars.  It  is  to  have  a  width  of  at 
least  83  feet  at  the  mouth,  a  depth  of  42  feet  3  inches,  and  a  keel 
length  allowance  of  428  feet,  its  measurements  thus  providing,  for 
berthing  a  vessel  with  a  displacement  of  19,295  tons  or  less. 

The  dock  is  to  have  three  compartments  formed  by  transverse 
sections.  When  submerged  the  riders  or  blocks  must  be  at  least  30 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  water,  while  the  outside  walls  of  the  dock 
must  be  at  least  8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  dock  must 
be  capable  of  “sustaining  22,000  English  tons  or  22,352  metric  tons; 
it  must  be  so  equipped  that  it  can  be  floated  with  the  riders  dry  in 
four  hours  from  the  beginning  of  work ;  it  must  allow  plenty  of  free 
working  room  about  vessels  of  the  Minas  Geraes  type;  each  section 
must  be  usable  separately  and  must  be  equipped  with  its  own  pump¬ 
ing  system.  The  whole  is  to  be  equipped  with  electric  or  hydraulic 
cranes,  windlasses,  etc.,  with  electric  light  and  power.  In  addition 
to  the  requirements  thus  outlined,  the  Government  asks  for  a  modern, 
finely  equipped  docking  plant,  capable  of  handling  the  largest  ships 
likely  to  come  to  Brazil  for  some  time  to  come.  The  contract  is  to 
be  let,  in  addition  to  the  specifications  outlined,  upon  (1)  the  element 
of  time,  which  in  any  event  must  not  exceed  one  year;  (2)  the  matter 
of  jii’ice;  and  (3)  all  other  considerations  going  to  make  up  the  best 
plant  of  the  sort  called  for  and  the  one  best  suited  to  the  uses  of  the 
Government. 
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NEW  BANKRUPTCY  LAW. 

The  Dinrio  Oficml"  of  December  10.  1008.  publishes  in  full  the 
text  of  the  new  bankruptc}’  law  of  Brazil,  approved  December  17, 
1008. 

The  law  comprises  15  chapters,  namely :  I.  The  nature  and  declara- 
tion  of  bankruptcy.  II.  The  le"al  effects  of  the  declaration  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  III.  Officials  administrating  bankruptcy.  IV.  Collection 
and  holding  of  the  property,  books,  and  papers  of  the  bankrupt. 
V.  Verification  and  classification  of  the  claims.  VI.  Meeting  of 
creditors.  VII.  Creditors'  agreement.  VIII.  Collection  of  assets 
and  payment  of  liabilities.  IX.  Replevin  of  goods  in  bankrupt's 
possession.  X.  Discharge  in  bankruptcy.  XI.  Agreement  in  avoid¬ 
ance  of  bankruptcy.  XII.  Enforcement  and  effect  of  foreign  bank- 
ruptc}'^  decrees.  XIII.  Frauds  in  bankruptcy  or  in  the  agreement  in 
avoidance  of  bankruptcy  and  the  respective  procedure.  XIV.  Spe¬ 
cial  jirovisions.  XV.  General  provisions. 

In  order  that  an  agreement  may  be  valid,  when  the  dividend 
offered  is  more  than  00  per  cent,  it  must  be  accepted  by  a  majority  of 
the  creditors,  representing  at  least  00  per  cent  of  the  claims;  if  the 
dividend  is  more  than  40  per  cent,  the  agreement  must  be  approved 
by  two-thii’ds  of  the  creditors,  representing  75  per  cent  of  the  claims; 
if  the  dividend  is  less  than  40  per  cent,  it  must  have  the  ajiproval  of 
three-fourths  of  the  creditors,  representing  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
claims.  In  an  agreement  in  avoidance  of  bankruptcy  the  debtor 
must  offer  not  le.ss  than  20  jier  cent  of  the  value  of  the  claims. 

Proceedings  in  bankruptcy  and  forced  liquidation  of  stock  com¬ 
panies  which,  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  this  decree  have  already 
been  begun  shall  l)e  regulated  by  the  former  law,  except  as  regards  the 
agreement,  the  taking  of  accounts  by  the  trustees,  and  bankruptcy 
discharge,  which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  law. 

STATUS  OF  THE  FLOUR  MARKET. 

In  a  report  on  the  Brazilian  flour  market  the  United  States  consul- 
general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  states  that  the  record  of  flour  imports  into 
Brazil  in  1908  contains  much  that  is  significant  to  the  trade.  In  line 
with  the  record  of  1907,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  year  previous, 
the  record  for  1908  shows  an  increase  in  imports  from  “  other 
countries  ”  than  the  Argentine,  the  United  States,  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  which  means  the  further  development  of  mills  in  Uruguay. 
Indeed,  the  only  increase  in  the  shipments  of  flour  into  Brazil  in 
1908  was  from  that  country  and,  while  the  total  imports  from 
Uruguay  as  yet  do  not  amount  to  much,  the  growth  of  the  business 
in  that  Republic  is  significant  as  regards  the  future. 

The  record  of  flour  imports  in  general  is  also  significant  for  the 
notable  increase  in  average  price  for  the  year  on  flour  for  all  of  the 


PRUDENTE  DE  MORAES  SQUARE,  BELEM  (PARA),  BRAZIL. 

Tlii-i  piirk,  «  liic  li  is  purl  nf  tin-  iiiiiiiicipul  iiiiprovoiiiciils  rc<‘i"iitly  iiiiiliTtiiktMi  by  tin-  luitlmritifs.  whs  (ipciiol  in  ibi'  jiiiblic  in  I)<tciiiImt.  I'.'iis.  ('liiiiiilii'  I'liiiililions 
art'  sill'll  tlmt  but  ii  sbiirt  lime  is  lu-eilfil  to  t'riiuslorm  ii  biirri  ii  Iriict  iiiio  ii  llowcriiu;  nanleii. 


BAND  STAND  ON  THE  MALECON,  HAVANA,  CUBA. 

Ttie  iiiiilccon,  or  «'ii  wall,  fxteiuls  from  the  northwest  bastion  of  Ui  f’lnita  to  the  west  end  of  the  Prado.  Alonit  this  entire  distanee  runs  a  broail  iiromeiiade.  in 
tile  renter  of  wliieli  is  a  music?  stand  of  c-lassioal  design.  Here  it  is  that  the  Cubans  eongregute  to  enjoy  the  ecxcl  breezes  of  tlie  evening  and  listen  to  tlie 
band  eoneerts. 
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s^everal  countries  concerned.  In  the  quantity  of  imports  there  was  a 
fallinjr  off  in  imports  of  19,177  metric  tons,  or  about  ll.;2  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  imports  of  1907.  In  values  there  was  a  falling 
otf  in  the  imports  of  $024, GOl,  or  about  (5.5  per  cent.  The  general 
course  of  the  trade  in  amounts  is  indicated  by  the  following  table 
of  imports  covering  the  past  five  years,  the  years  covering  the  larger 
development  of  Argentina's  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  trade  of  the 
I’nited  States  (in  kilos  of  2.204  pounds  each)  : 


>’oai. 

Arpentina. 

Vnitod 

States. 

Austria- 
Hungary . 

other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Total. 

1904 . 

Kilo.1. 

86,806,911 

Kilos. 
30.241,4.34 
20.000,484  : 

Kilos. 

9.212,826 

Kilos. 

4,787,9,50 

Kilos. 

131.049,121 

108,577,80.1 

6,741,582  ! 

5, 144,. 546 

140,464,415 

\m\ . 

122.282,483 

24.. 526, 155  ! 

6.:i34,679  1 

802.690 

153.94<),007 

1907 . 

126,379,414 

29,542.695 

8,a34.046 

6,296,841 

170,2,52.996 

190S . 

112.074,753 

25,712,273 

6,437,111 

6,851,940 

151.076,077 

The  decreases  in  values  are  not  as  great  as  the  decreases  in  quan¬ 
tities  of  imports.  The  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  imports  from  the 
Argentine  amounts  to  about  11.1  per  cent,  or  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  the  proportionate  falling  off  for  all  the  flour  imports.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  value,  however,  amounted  only  to  about  9  per  cent,  the 
imports  of  1907  being  valued  at  $0,002,757  and  in  1908  at  $0,053,854, 
the  difference  in  values  being  $008,903.  The  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  imports  from  the  United  States  was  about  3.831  metric  tons,  or 
about  13  per  cent,  being  the  greatest  decrease  of  all  countries.  The 
value  of  these  imports  in  1908,  however,  was  $1,910,072,  as  compared 
with  $1,937,807  in  the  preceding  year,  the  decrease  in  the  value  being 
only  $27,735,  or  about  1.0  per  cent,  which  is  the  least  rate  of  loss  of 
any  of  the  countries  except  Uruguay.  The  value  of  the  imports  from 
Austria-Hungary  in  1908  was  $542,297,  as  compared  with  $579,831  in 
1907,  the  loss  of  trade  being  $37,534,  or  about  0.4  per  cent.  The  value 
of  the  imports  from  all  other  countries,  chiefly  Uruguay,  in  1908  was 
$387,037,  as  compared  with  $328,408  in  1907,  a  gain  of  $50,509,  or 
about  14  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  total  imports  of  flour  in  Brazil 
in  1908  was  $8,884,200,  as  compared  with  $9,508,801,  a  loss  of  about 
0.5  per  cent. 

RESULTS  OF  PERINI  FIBER  CULTIVATION. 

The  announcement  several  years  ago  that  a  plant  known  as  “  Perini 
fiber  ”  had  been  developed  in  Brazil,  which  gave  promise  of  seriously 
affecting  the  fiber  culture  of  the  world,  awakened  unusual  interest, 
and  resulted  in  inquiries  concerning  the  plant  from  every  part  of  the 
Avorld. 

In  Brazil  the  cidtivation  of  the  plant  has  been  conducted  on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  give  some  reliable  figures.  The  results  of  the 
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liiJit  years  working,  as  forwariletl  by  United  States  Consul-Ueneral 
Anderson,  from  Kio  de  Janeiro,  were  obtained  from  the  discoverer 
of  the  plant,  who  states  that  his  company  in  1008  had  25lanted  an  area 
of  (>80,000  square  yards  with  the  Perini  fiber  jdant.  Contracts  were 
also  made  with  jilanters  in  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes, 
and  Siio  Paulo,  about  1,(550,000  square  3Tirds  being  thus  planted,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  area  of  2,330,000  sipiare  yards  cultivated  for  the  fiber. 
Its  quality’  is  such  as  to  make  the  fiber  in  demand  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  the  quotations  for  fiber  of  first  quality’  being  at  the  same 
price  as  Italian  linen.  The  jute  fabrics  made  from  this  fiber  have 
the  qualities  of  linen  and  henni,  with  certain  advantages  in  jirinting 
and  dyeing.  The  comiDany  has  made  jirovisions  to  utilize  the  fiber 
for  local  uses  and  all  plantations  are  iiroducing  seed. 

It  has  been  found  inqiracticable  to  take  more  than  two  crops  a  j'ear 
from  one  2)lanting,  instead  of  the  three  to  four  crojis  expected  and 
actuallj-  secured  in  experimental  work.  It  is  expected  that  this  will 
lie  changed  with  the  introduction  of  more  modern  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  rate  of  iiroduction  given  is  for  finished  fiber,  and  is  at  the 
rate  of  3,104  jiounds  jier  acre  jier  iilanting  of  fiber  of  all  grades.  Of 
this  amount  about  1,300  pounds  is  of  fine  fiber  and  about  1,000  jiounds 
is  of  coarser  fiber. 

The  [irices  at  which  recent  sales  have  been  made  are  at  the  rate  of 
1(5.4  cents  iier  pound  for  the  first  grade,  8.7  cents  for  the  second  grade, 
and  5.5  cents  for  the  third  grade,  or  substantialh'  10  cents  per  jiound 
for  all  the  fiber  grown.  At  this  rate  the  earnings  per  acre  amount  to 
about  $320  for  each  jilanting. 

During  the  past  two  j^ears  the  Brazilian  compaii}’  has  raised  crops 
and  sold  the  product.  It  has  also  secure<l  patents  upon  and  made 
jireparation  for  the  cultivation  of  the  j)lant  in  most  countries  in  which 
it  can  be  raised,  including  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States 
the  development  of  the  industrv  was  placed  in  control  of  a  jirivate 
compaiu’,  and  one  reason  detailed  results  of  exiieriments  have  not  been 
obtainable  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  American  concern  Avas  making 
exfieriments  with  the  plant  in  Texas.  While  it  is  announced  that 
the  plant  has  been  successfully  grown  in  Texas,  no  details  of  such 
growth  or  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  plant  has  proved  to 
lx;  a  commercial  success  have  been  given  out. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BANK  OF  BRAZIL  FOR  1908. 

The  total  opeiations  of  the  Banco  do  Brasil  for  the  \"ear  ending 
December  31,  1908,  amounted  to  345,141,458  milreis  ($172,570,729), 
as  against  274,2(58,013  milreis  ($123,(534,00(5)  in  1907,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  70,873,444  milreis  ($35,430,722). 

The  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  on  December  31, 1908,  was  1,081,902 
milreis,  having  been  increased  during  the  j’ear  by  008,014  milreis. 
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Out  of  the  not  rovenues.  which  aniountod  to  5,410,100  niilrois,  the 
hiink  paid  a  dividend  of  8  niilreis  ijer  share  during  the  first  half  of 
tlie  year,  and  another  of  9  inilreis  per  share  during  the  second  half, 
which  left  a  surplus  of  1,424.357  inilreis  to  he  carried  forward. 

The  net  revenues  in  1908  show  an  increase  of  more  than  (57  per  cent 
over  those  for  1907.  The  shares  of  the  bank  are  now  quoted  at  197 
inilreis. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  HEALTH  CONGRESS. 

^Ir.  JoAQUiM  Nabuco,  ambassador  from  Brazil,  has  addressed 
the  following  note  to  the  I’nited  States  (lovernment  inviting  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  ('ongress  and  Exposition  of  Hygiene  to  be  held  in 
Bi  azil  during  the  summer  of  1909: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  in  conformity  with  instructions  jnst  receivinl 
from  Rio  de  .Taneiro,  the  invitation  of  the  Rraziiian  (iovernment  to  the  Unitt'd 
States  (Jovernment  to  participate  in  the  fourth  Latin-American  .Medical  Con- 
};rcss  to  he  heid  in  Rio  de  .Taneiro  from  tile  1st  to  tlie  Otli  of  Anjinst,  and  also  in 
llie  International  Exposition  of  Hygiene  that  will  take  place  in  the  same  city 
from  the  1st  to  the  .‘Kith  of  Septemlu'r,  in  conjunction  with  the  same  congress. 

The  Rrazilian  (Jovernment  hopes  the  I’nittMl  States  will  render  to  tlie  progress 
of  medical  science  in  onr  continent  the  great  service  of  being  represented  in 
that  meeting  and  in  that  exhibition. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TEXTILES. 

Textile  manufacture  in  Brazil  is  subject  to  a  so-called  “consump¬ 
tion  tax,”  collected  by  affixing  a  revenue  stamp  to  each  bundle  of 
cloth  as  it  is  manufactuiTd  and  prepared  for  the  market. 

'I'he  citi’^  of  Ivio  de  Janeiro  during  1908  yielded  over  $500,000  to  this 
lax.  collected  on  a  total  output  from  the  mills  of  the  federal  district 
of  91.802,037  yards. 

United  States  Consul-General  Anderson  reports  in  this  (connec¬ 
tion  that  as  a  rule  the  cotton  factories  in  Brazil,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  large  cities,  carry  on  the  most  prosperous  business 
enterprises  of  the  country,  but  at  present  some  of  the  smaller  concerns 
are  sulfering  from  overproduction. 

EXPORTS  OF  NUTS. 

Total  shipment  of  nuts  from  Brazil  are  reported  by  United  States 
(’onsul-General  .Vnderson.  at  Hio  de  Janeiro,  to  have  amounted  to 
'180,(502  bushels,  valued  at  $1,121,278,  in  1908.  as  compared  with 
512,237  bushels,  worth  $1,219,778,  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  United  States  rix-eivi'd  255.310  bushels,  England  ranking 
next  with  195.332,  the  remainder  being  shiiiped  to  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Manaos.  Ttacoatiara.  and  Para  are  the  princijial  distribut¬ 
ing  jMiints,  the  last  named  being  the  most  important  port  of  ship¬ 
ment,  the  whole  of  the  trade  being  confined  practically  to  the  Amazon 
district. 
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LEASE  OF  THE  MADEIRA-MAMOBE  RAILWAY. 

The  company  which  is  huildiiig  the  Madeira-Mamore  liailway  has 
obtained  from  the  Brazilian  Government  a  sixt}"  years'  lease  of  this 
line,  beginning  with  Januarj’,  1912.  The  line  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  company  in  sections  as  soon  as  they  are  completed.  The  first 
section  extends  from  the  port  of  Santo  Antonio  on  the  ^Madeira 
Kiver  to  Jacj”  Parana  station.  During  the  tenure  of  the  lease  the 
companj^  will  he  exempt  from  all  state  or  municipal  taxes,  and  will 
have  the  right  to  import  free  of  duty  railwat’  material,  and  to  dis- 
approjiriate  lands  along  the  route  of  the  line  which  may  he  necessary. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

A  company  known  as  the  “Alves  Braga  Rubber  Estates  and  Trad¬ 
ing  Company'’  (Limited),  has  recently  been  incorporated  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  with  the  object  of  engaging  in  the  cultivation,  manufacture, 
and  exportation  of  rubber  in  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  The  company  will 
be  associated  with  the  “Alves  Braga  Company,"  of  Belem,  Para. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  granted  a  twenty 
years'  concession  to  Charles  E.  Giddongs  to  engage  in  gold-mining 
operations  in  the  bed  of  the  Kibeiro  de  Iguape  River,  between  the 
city  of  Xiririca  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pardo  River. 

It  is  reported  that  a  representative  of  European  capitalists  is  in 
negotiation  with  the  administration  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  the  agricultural  bank,  authorized  by  this 
State,  and  which  enjoys  a  State  guaranty  of  C  per  cent  on  a  maxi¬ 
mum  capital  of  £2,000,000. 

An  executive  decree  of  the  Brazilian  Government  dated  March  11, 
1909,  fixes  the  percentage  of  toxic  impurities  allowed  in  imjiorted 
cognacs  at  5  grams  per  1,000  grams  of  100°  alcohol,  or  2.50  grams 
per  1,000  grams  of  50°  alcohol. 


STATUS  OF  THE  NITRATE  INDUSTRY. 


As  a  result  of  the  agreement  reached  on  March  *25),  1909,  the  nitrate 
combination  {Asociacion  Salitrera  dc  Propaganda)  which  has  for 
main’  3’ears  controlled  the  output  of  Chilean  nitrate,  ceased  to  exist 
on  March  31,  following. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Tquique,  Mr.  Rea  TTaxna,  states  that 
untd  a  new  combination  is  formed  there  will  be  unlimited  jiroduction 
and  exploitation  by  the  several  oficinas,  the  association  continuing, 
however,  to  act  as  an  advertising  medium  and  as  a  statistical  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  industry. 

The  present  condition  is  desired  by  many  of  the  producers  who 
possess  rich  lands  and  whose  cost  of  production  is  low,  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  nitrate  market  will  sutfer  ordy  a  temporary  lluctu- 
ation. 

Figures  issued  by  the  association  show  the  production  of  nitrate 
during  the  year  1908  to  have  been  42,847,201  quintals  of  101  pounds 
each,  and  exports  44,.587,177  quintals,  while  the  world's  consumption 
is  given  as  39,923,489  quintals. 

On  March  9,  1909,  the  Chilean  Treasiny  Department  appointed  a 
commission  of  nine  nitrate  experts,  whose  duties  are  to  furnish  the 
Government  with  the  information  the  latter  may  request  concerning 
the  nitrate  industry  and  the  questions  relating  thereto.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  questions  with  which  the  commission  will  have 
to  deal:  Nitrate  propaganda  at  home  and  abroad;  production  and 
jjurification  of  nitrate;  centralization  of  nitrate  sales;  estimated 
(luantity  of  nitrate  on  hand,  and  the  relation  of  similar  fertilizers 
to  nitrate,  etc. 

FAST  STEAMSHIP  LINE  FROM  VALPARAISO  TO  PANAMA. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  contracted  with  the  Pacific  Steam¬ 
ship  Navigation  Company  and  the  South  American  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany,  under  the  designation  of  the  Combined  Companies,”  for  the 
maintenance  of  rapid  steamship  communication  between  Valparaiso 
and  Panama.  A  fortnightly  service  has  been  inaugurated,  and  the 
time  required  in  making  the  voyage  between  the  two  ports  is  not  to 
exceed  twelve  days. 

The  Combined  Companies  have  the  privilege  of  transfering  2>as- 
sengers  and  corresi)ondence  at  Callao,  Peru,  and  of  continuing  the 
journey  from  the  latter  [)ort  direct  to  Panama.  Printed  time  tables 
showing  the  jiorts  of  call  must  be  submitted  by  the  Combined  Com- 
I>anies  to  the  Government  for  apjiroval.  The  contract  will  remain  in 
force  for  one  year  from  March  1,  1909,  and  may  be  continued  in- 
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definitely  at  the  option  of  the  parties  in  interest,  provided  ahvaj’s  that 
Congress  appropriates  sufficient  funds  for  the  payment  in  monthly 
installments  of  the  annual  subvention  of  L'20,000. 

This  nevv’  service  -will  enable  the  trip  to  be  made  from  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  via  Panama,  to  New  York,  and  vice  versa,  in  eighteen  days — 
that  is  to  say,  twelve  days  from  Valparaiso  to  Panama  and  six  days 
from  I’anama  to  New  York. 

COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE,  VALPARAISO. 

The  of  Valparaiso  in  a  recent  article  on  the  Commer¬ 

cial  Institute  of  that  city,  now  under  the  able  management  of  Prof. 
J.  A.  Benet,  states  that  this  important  educational  institution  has 
been  enlarged  and  specially  fitted  up  for  day  and  night  courses  in  the 
commercial  branches,  and  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
be.st  equippetl  .schools  of  its  kind  in  Chile.  In  1908  there  was  an 
average  attendance  of  27().  The  school  edifice  at  the  present  time  has 
ample  accommodation  for  JlOO  scholars.  A  sample  room  of  commer¬ 
cial  products  and  a  model  bank  or  commercial  bureau  are  the  new 
features  of  the  institution  for  the  present  scholastic  year. 

ABROGATION  OF  VALPARAISO  HARBOR  CONTRACT. 

The  contract  made  by  President  Montt  with  a  French  company 
for  the  construction  of  extensive  improvements  in  the  harbor  of  Val- 
l>araiso,  to  cost  $10,4()(),0()0,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress  Avithin 
six  months,  has  been  annulled,  as  the  Chilean  Congress  refused  to 
indorse  the  President’s  action.  United  States  ^linister  Hicks  reports 
that  it  is  (}uite  likely,  however,  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  reneAv 
the  contract  and  get  Congress  to  indorse  it  at  the  next  session,  which 
begins  in  June. 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  COMPANIES. 

The  “  Diario  of  Chile,  dated  December  15,  publishes  a 

decree  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  comiiain"  called  the  Socledad 
Anonhna  Importadora  y  Kxportadora  de  la  Patayonia.  This  com- 
paiiA’,  which  will  be  domiciled  in  Punta  Arenas,  will  have  a  capital  of 
£180,000,  and  is  empowered  to  engage  in  general  trading,  agenc}’^  biisi- 
ness,  financial  and  banking  business,  the  working  of  mines,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  steamboat  service,  etc.  The  duration  of  the  contract  is 
for  twenty  A'ears  as  from  June  ^10,  1908. 

The  “  Diario  Of,cial  ”  of  December  IG,  1908,  contains  a  decree 
authorizing  the  establishment  in  Santiago  of  a  company  called  the 
Soficdad  Carhonifera  de  Boca  Lehu,  which  will  have  for  its  object 
the  taking  over  and  working  of  the  coal  mines  purchased  by  ^Ir.  Ji'an 
li.  Dihart  in  Boca  Lebu  and  in  Coihuerche.  The  capital  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  P20().000  (about  $75,000)  and  the  contract  will  be  for 
forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  statutes. 


FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  report  of  the  superiiitendent  of  revenues  of  the  Colombian 
(iovernment,  Senor  Liniio  de  Ponno,  covering  the  year  1907,  fur¬ 
nishes  valuable  information  concerning  the  administration  of  national 
linances  and  shows  satisfactory  gains  in  nearly  all  departments  as 
<'onipared  with  previously  issued  estimates. 

lieceipts  from  all  sources,  which  had  been  estimated  for  the  year 
at  $15,744,583,  actually  amounted  to  $10,053,750.97,  showing  an  ap¬ 
parent  surj^lus  of  $309,107.97.  As,  however,  expenditures  amounted 
to  $15,992,8(53,  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  original  estimate,  the  actual 
surplus  was  reduced  to  $(50,887.97. 

Customs  receipts  are  given  as  $7,121,874.37,  receipts  from  this 
source  during  the  first  half  of  1908  being  $3,370,401.  The  bulk  of 
these  sums  is  collected  on  imimrts,  on  wliich,  in  1907,  the  collections 
amounted  to  $0,900,052.73,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1908,  to 
$3,210,099.52. 

Gross  revenues  from  the  salt  mines  under  government  exploitation 
and  from  marine  salt  were  $1,153,019.47,  the  jiet  revenues  from  both 
aggregating  $705,284.95. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1908  the  mines  yielded  $321,081.00. 
The  most  important  of  these  mines  are  situated  at  Zipaquira,  about 
30  miles  to  the  north  of  Bogota,  in  which  the  old  development 
methods  are  followed.  The  salt  obtained  from  sea  water  is  under  the 
administration  of  the  Central  Bank,  which  receives  5  per  cent  of  the 
net  receipts. 

The  receipts  from  the  stamp  tax,  which  is  administered  by  the 
Central  Bank,  amounted  to  $409,504.04  gross,  the  cost  of  collection, 
including  the  bank’s  commis.sion,  amounting  to  nearly  9^  per  cent. 

On  posts  and  telegraphs  receipts  were  $335,(544.57,  the  expenses 
of  exploitation  being  $889,070.35,  a  deficit  of  $553,431.78  being  the 
result  of  the  year's  operations. 

The  consular  fees  levied  in  the  Colombian  consulates  abroad  in 
connection  with  the  issue  of  invoices,  and  concerning  which  there 
have  been  many  complaints,  yielded  $498,029.49. 

The  emerald  mines  of  Muzo  and  Coscuez,  which  are  the  property 
of  the  Government  and  are  administered  by  a  syndicate,  yielded 
$371,301.10  to  the  government  revenues,  and  fees  in  respect  of  private 
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mines  produced  $20,740.03,  inakiii"  a  total  from  this  source  of 
$31)2,041.73. 

From  licenses  and  trade-marks  fees  to  the  amount  of  $514.00 
were  received,  and  from  public  huildings  in  Bogota  and  elsewhere 
$17,338.77.  The  alligator  fishery  is  let  for  $1,250  yearly. 

The  monopoly  of  the  [)roduction  and  sale  of  licjuors  by  the  (iov- 
ernment  was  introduced  in  1905,  and  the  transfer  of  its  administra¬ 
tion  to  the  Government  is  under  consideration.  This  monopoly 
produced  $2,095,001.21  in  1907. 

The  tax  on  cigarettes  yielded  $517,534.89  and  the  tobacco  excise 
tax  $749,370.07.  This  latter  tax  has  recently  been  diminished  by 
one-third,  as  it  was  found  to  be  a  discouragement  to  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  in  certain  districts  where  the  manufacture  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  industry. 

From  matches  $233,850.09  were  received  and  from  hides  $1,489,- 
237.04.  The  hide  monopoly  was  abolished  in  the  early  part  of  1908 
and  replaced  by  a  slaughter  tax  on  cattle  of  $2.50  for  every  ox  and 
$3  for  every  cow. 

F'rom  the  Sabana  Railway,  the  only  state-owned  line  in  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  administered  by  the  Central  Bank,  the  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  for  1907  was  $113,049.83,  of  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  received  $100,904.05,  of  which  sum  $77,709.05  was  paid  into  the 
exchequer  and  $29,194.40  applied  to  the  purchase  of  new  material. 

Collections  from  certain  specified  sources  to  be  applied  to  combat¬ 
ing  leprosy  in  the  Republic  amounted  to  $104,047.71,  and  the  2  per 
cent  tax  on  import  and  export  dues  applied  to  a  campaign  against 
locusts  yielded  $142,437.48. 

Arrears  of  taxation  were  received  in  the  amount  of  $409,518.43, 
and  miscellaneous  receipts  aggregated  $100,940.11.  In  regard  to  light 
and  tonnage  dues,  for  which  the  receipts  in  1907  were  $138,133.04, 
the  light-hoiises  were  erected  and  worked  by  private  companies  pay¬ 
ing  the  above  sum  in  yearly  rents  to  the  government. 

According  to  official  reports,  the  floating  debt  of  Colombia  at  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $3,003,012,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
government  guarantee  of  5.5  per  cent  on  $090,000  in  bonds  of  the 
Puerto  IVilches  Railway,  interest  secured  on  5  per  cent  of  the  customs 
duties  collected  at  the  Atlantic  ports  and  a  government  guarantee  of 
0  per  cent  interest  on  $2,225,000  in  debentures  of  the  Colombian 
National  Railway,  interest  secured  on  4  per  cent  of  the  customs  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Republic.  In  addition  to  this  floating  debt,  there  is  a 
so-called  consolidated  internal  debt  consisting  of  payments  due 
various  denominational  (religious)  schools  and  other  institutions  by 
agreement  of  the  Government.  The  foreign  debt  is  $13,500,000,  bear¬ 
ing  3  per  cent  interest,  payment  of  which  is  secured  by  15  per  cent  of 
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the  customs  receipts  of  the  Republic  under  the  Aveburv-IIolguin 
iigreement  of  the  council  of  foreign  bondholders.  To  this  must  be 
added  $5*20,500  arrears  of  interest  on  the  foreign  debt,  to  be  paid  in 
cash  on  the  termination  of  negotiations  with  the  United  States, 
whereby  Colombia  should  receive  certain  moneys  from  them.  To  this 
also  must  be  added  $935,000  in  5  per  cent  interest-bearing  bonds  of 
the  Sabana  Railway,  secured  by  its  profits,  constituting  part  of  the 
foreign  debt.  To  the  payment  of  these  debts  and  their  interest,  to  the 
redemption  of  “  vales  de  extranjeros,”  and  subvention  of  railways  and 
otber  similar  expenditures,  were  applied,  in  the  year  1907,  about  28 
])er  cent  of  the  receipts  of  import  duties. 

NEW  NAVIGATION  SERVICE  ON  THE  MAGDALENA. 

In  addition  to  the  two  companies  engaged  in  the  service  of  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Magdalena  River,  United  States  Consul  Manninij  reports 
from  Cartagena  that  another  company,  operating  under  the  name 
(’ovipan'ta  Antioqnena  de  Transportes,  has  been  organized.  It  Avill 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  the  two  older  com¬ 
panies,  with  the  exception  of  the  mail-carrying  contract  and  its 
attendant  subsidy. 

The  company  is  capitalized  at  $300,000,  of  which  90  per  cent  was 
subscribed  in  Medellin  and  the  remainder  in  Bogota,  Barranquilla, 
and  Manizales. 

I’he  inauguration  of  the  increased  service  is  regarded  as  a  further 
evidence  of  the  business  prosperity  which  signalized  the  conditions 
in  Coloml)ia  during  1908,  as  it  is  practically  a  resumption  of  opera¬ 
tions  which  were  suspended  four  years  ago,  when  the  river  traffic  did 
not  seem  sufficient  to  warrant  three  companies  over  the  same  route. 

The  other  two  companies  are  the  “  Louis  Goeseken  Navigation 
Enterprise*’  and  the  “Magdalena  River  Steamboat  Company  (Lim¬ 
ited)."  having  fleets  of  21  and  15  steamers,  respectively,  besides 
smaller  ci*aft,  such  as  lighters  and  barges. 

REVENUES  FOR  SECOND  HALE  OF  1908. 

The  February  Bulletin  of  ‘"‘"Las  Rentas  Reorganizadas^'  published 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  for  February,  1909,  gives  the  government  reve¬ 
nues  collected  through  the  Central  Bank  during  the  last  six  months 
»)f  1908  as  $3,409,726.13. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  BOGOTA. 

Concerning  the  light  and  water  supply  of  the  capital  of  Colombia 
and  the  proposed  erection  of  a  new  electric  plant  to  meet  its  require¬ 
ments.  United  States  Consul-General  Jay  "White  states  that  it  is 
j)roposed  to  erect  the  new  plant  on  a  private  estate,  about  3  miles 
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from  B()<rota  and  05G  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city.  This  estate, 
of  1,900  acres,  is  intersected  by  four  streams,  which  form  part  of 
the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Cristobal.  These  streams,  havin"  run¬ 
ning  water  even  in  the  driest  seasons,  can  give  the  city  a  sulhcient 
supply  of  water  and  electric  light  enough  not  only  sufiicient  to  meet 
street  and  house  demands,  but  power  enough,  during  the  day,  to 
run  small  motors,  etc.,  the  demand  for  which  is  rapidh’  increasing. 
The  present  jjlant  has  its  power  station  20  miles  from  the  city. 

The  cit}’  could  be  well  lighted  with  250  arc  lights  or  with  25  arc 
lamps  and  1,000  25-candlepower  incandescent  lamps.  The  cost  for 
the  installation  of  these  systems  is  estimated  as  follows:  The  all- 
arc-lamp  system,  about  $47,000;  the  arc  and  incandescent  system, 
about  $42,000. 

It  is  sixid  that  the  Government  offers  about  $25,000  i:)er  annum  for 
lighting  the  streets.  In  addition  to  the  offer  of  the  Government  for 
street  lighting,  it  is  estimated  that  a  yearly  income  of  $10,000  would 
be  derived  from  renting  power  to  private  parties.  Deducting  the 
working  expenses,  this  would  leave  an  annual  net  revenue  of  over 
$24,000. 

-  To  arrive  at  a  close  estimate  for  supplying  sufficient  water  for  the 
city  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  survey  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  ground  where  the  stream  passes  through  a  narrow  rock  canyon 
and  thence  along  the  route  of  the  mains  to  a  position  suitable  for  the 
filtering  beds  and  tanks. 


MODIFICATION  OF  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

Executive  orders  of  April  10  and  17,  1909,  modify  the  customs 
tariff  as  follows: 

Imports  of  potatoes,  garden  stuffs,  and  vegetables  will  pay  duty  at 
the  rate  of  $0.25  of  a  colon  ($0.1105)  per  kilogram.  Imports  of  un¬ 
wrought  cardboard  shoe  points,  used  to  give  form  and  shape  to  shoes, 
as  well  as  eyelets,  shoestrings,  elastic  cloth,  etc.,  and  all  articles  con¬ 
stituting  unwrought  parts  of  shoes,  and  which  neither  interfere  with 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  shoes  nor  the  consumption  of  leather  in 
the  country,  are  dutiable  in  conformity  with  order  No.  27  of  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1901. 
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The  contract  which  the  Standard  Explosive  Company  (Limited), 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  made  with  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
on  April  (i,  1000,  and  which  expired  on  the  0th  of  the  same  month  of 
the  2)resent  year,  has  heen  extended,  subject  to  the  aj)proval  of  Con- 
grc'ss.  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  April  0,  1000.  The  contract 


referred  to  permits  the  compaii}-  to  import  explosives  used  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes  and  to  maintain  a  depot  for  the  same  in  the  Republic. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  CORN  AND  BLACK  BEANS. 


The  President  of  Costa  Rica,  in  exeivise  of  the  }M)wer  conferred 
upon  him  by  section  -1  of  article  04  of  the  Constitution,  decreed,  on 
April  17,  1000,  the  free  importation  of  corn  and  black  beans  until 
August  31  of  the  present  year. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK,  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


On  April  5.  1009,  on  the  occasion  of  the  assembling  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  delivered  an  interest¬ 
ing  message  to  that  body,  in  which  he  expressed  his  faith  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  Cuban  jieople  and  discussed  in  a  clear  and  able  man¬ 
ner  the  2^1'incipal  questions  now  confronting  the  nation. 

In  touching  ui^on  the  general  welfare  of  the  island,  the  Executive 
stated  that  the  cajiital  cities  of  the  Re2)ublic  are  active  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings,  the  making  of  imiirovements  and  extensions, 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  the  building  of  i)ublic  roads 
and  bridges.  lie  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fertility  of  the 
Cuban  soil  is  a  gift  of  Providence  and  the  source  of  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  riches  when  easy  access  is  had  thereto  by  means  of  cheap 
and  rapid  transjwrtation  facilities.  The  roads,  railways,  and  water 
highways  are  jiowerful  auxiliaries  in  successfully  solving  the  2)i'oh- 
lems  of  the  country.  At  j)resent  only  about  10  j^er  cent  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  rest  awaits  develoj)- 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  agriculturists. 

The  President  exj^ressed  his  earnest  desire  that  a  new  commercial 
treaty  be  made  with  the  United  States  in  a  manner  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  interests  of  both  countries,  and  in  this  view  the  E.xecutive 
is  suj)i)orted  by  the  2)rinci2)al  business  organizations  of  the  island. 

The  President  requests  Congress  to  study  the  matter  of  the  j^ay- 
ment  of  the  princii)al  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  revolutionary  gov¬ 
ernment  in  189(5  and  1897  in  order  to  find  the  i)ro2)er  solution  of  this 
jirohlem. 

President  Gomez  reimrted  the  condition  of  the  national  treasury 
as  fairlj’  satisfactory,  the  balance  on  hand  on  March  27  being 
$2,515.3(5:1,  with  obligations  amounting  to  $12,85(5,000,  including  cred¬ 
its  authorized  under  j^receding  admini.sti’ations.  lie  exjjresses  full 
confidence  that  customs  receii^ts  will  i^rovide  sufficient  revenue  to 
cover  these  obligations  without  recourse  to  the  bond  issue  authorized 
by  the  2>rovisional  government. 

An  urgent  2^1ea  is  made  for  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  and  a  reduction  of  im2)ort  duties  on  ceidain  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  and  on  machinery,  esj)ecially  for  agricultural  2iur2wses, 
is  favored. 

COMMUNICATION  FACILITIES  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  signing  of  a  2>i‘osidential  decree  in  March,  1909,  for  the 
nient  of  a  subsidy  of  $(5,000  2xu-  kilometer  bj’  the  Government  of  Cuba 
1102 
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to  the  Cuba  Railroad  Company  for  the  extension  of  the  line  to  he 
l)uilt  from  Marti  southeast  to  liayamo,  thence  east  to  Jiguani,  Baire, 
and  Palma  Soriano,  with  a  branch  from  Bayamo  to  Manzanillo,  is 
ill  line  with  the  purpose  to  provide  adequate  communication  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  island. 

The  extension  of  the  Cuba  Railway  will  be  in  all  about  155  miles, 
for  which  a  subsidy  of  $1,500,000  has  been  accorded,  and  will  open 
uj)  a  fertile  territory. 

To  June  30,  lOOS.  there  existed  1.015.7‘2  kilometers,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  G31  miles,  of  railway's  in  Cuba,  while  bridges  numbered  140. 
'File  amount  expended  by  the  Provisional  (iovernment  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  macadamized  roads  is  stated  b}’  President  Gomez  in  a  recently 
delivered  message  to  have  been  $0,448,170.52,  and  to  terminate  the 
58f)  kilometers,  or  apiiroximately  300  miles,  under  construction  will 
require  an  additional  outlay  of  $1,500,000.  Of  the  bridges,  57  are 
steel  structures  and  12  concrete. 

PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  HAVANA. 

In  the  message  delivered  by  President  Gomez  to  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  (hiba  on  April  21,  1009,  elaborate  improvements  in  Havana, 
whose  estimated  cost  will  be  about  $0,500,000,  are  proposed. 

The  items  covered  in  the  jdan  include  a  presidential  palace,  $1,300,- 
000;  a  congressional  building, $1,400,000;  a  palace  of  justice, $000,000; 
buildings  for  the  departments  of  state,  justice,  interior,  public  in¬ 
struction,  ])ublic  works,  and  sanitation  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  each;  a 
provincial  institute  and  school,  $300,000;  a  jail,  $300,000;  and  an 
appropriation  of  $200,000  to  make  the  present  building  devoted  to 
the  department  of  education  available  for  the  department  of  posts 
and  telegraph. 

It  is  designed  to  erect  these  buildings  on  the  Villanueva  Station 
property  of  the  United  Railways  and  on  adjacent  city  property. 
Prom  the  sale  of  the  old  buildings  at  present  occupying  the  site  it  is 
estimated  that  $3,500,000  may  be  procured,  so  that  the  net  cost  to  the 
Government  is  given  as  about  $3,000,000. 

FOREIGN  CAPITAL  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Review,  ''Boletin  Of  dal  de  la  Camara  dc  Comerdo,  IndasfrJa 
y  Xaveyadott.''  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  total  amount 
of  American  capital  invested  in  Cuba  aggregates  $141,000,000,  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  In  railways,  $34,000,000;  sugar  and  tobacco,  $08,- 
000,000;  real  estate,  $18,000,000;  small  agricultural  industries,  $4,000,- 
000;  banks,  $5,000,000;  navigation  companies,  $1,500,000;  mortgages. 
$3,500,000;  and  miscellaneous  investments,  $7,000,000.  The  English 
capital  invested  in  the  island  amounts  to  $90,000,000,  $5,000,000  of 
which  is  in  steamships  and  $5,000,000  in  real  estate. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  OF  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 


The  "(ia<t‘tn  of  April  7,  i)nl)li.slies  an  interesting^ 

report  made  bv  tlie  Dominican  Secretary  of  E'oreijtn  Relations  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  in  yhich  it  is  stated  that  at  the  pre.sent  time 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Dominican  Republic  consists  of  ten 
le^ation.s,  four  of  which  are  now  occupied,  namely:  The  United 
States,  Haiti,  Cid)a,  and  (iermany.  The  Secretary  of  E''orei<>:n  Rela¬ 
tions  recommends  that  France.  (Iermany,  and  Ital}'  be  combined 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  minister  and  the  appointment  of  a 
charge  d'atlaires  near  the  (iovernment  of  Spain. 

Owin^  to  the  increasing;  commercial  relations  with  Panama  and 
Central  America,  the  secretary  siiojrests  that  the  lejiation  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  be  tran>ferred  to  Panama,  and  that  the  legation  at  Guate¬ 
mala  be  intrusted  with  the  representation  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  all  of  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  and  that  a  legation  be 
established  in  Bogota,  Colombia.  The  consular  service  of  the  Re- 
imblic  consists  of  ijr)  consuls-general  and  151  consular  representatives 
of  lower  grades. 

The  secretary  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  natural  market  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  the  United  States,  but  observes  that  trade 
in  sugar  and  tobacco  is  at  present  hampered  by  the  operation  of  the 
tariff,  for  which  reason  a  large  part  of  those  products  are  sent  to 
Ehirope.  'J'he  .same  observations  apply  to  cacao  and  coffee. 

Referring  to  the  treaty  of  extradition  between  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Cuba,  the  .secretary  mentions  that  the  same  continues  in 
successful  operation,  and  cites  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  made  use  of  this  treaty  in  the  e.xtradition  of 
such  citizens  as  have  rendered  themselves  liable  to  the  effects  of  its 
provisions.  The  American  minister  resident  in  Santo  Domingo  has 
jiroposed  the  celebration  of  a  treaty  of  extradition  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  matter  is  under  consideration  by  the  rejiresentatives  of 
the  two  Governments. 
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PRIVATE  RESIDENCE,  QUITO,  ECUADOR. 

•itimtiMl  on  tho  O4uator.  t  iijoys  n  (*Iiiimtu  approa<‘hin^  that  of  continual  spring.  It  is  onila  UisluMl  with  many  lianclsoine 


HIGHWAY  FROM  TEGUCIGALPA  TO  SAN  LORENZO,  HONDURAS. 

This  riijui,  n'Cfiitly  is  one  of  the  best  hif^lnviiys  of  t!u*  Ueiiublii 


ECUADOR 
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SCHEDULE  OF  TELEGRAPH  CHARGES. 

According?  to  “  El  7'el('(jrafo,''  of  Guayaquil,  Ekaiador,  on  and  after 
April  1,  1!>00,  the  charjie  for  telegraphin';  over  the  state  telegraph 
lines  was  fixed  at  centavos  a  word,  provided  the  messages  are  .sent 
in  the  Spanish  language,  double  that  rate  if  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  triple  that  rate  for  coded  messages,  no  charge  being  made  for 
the  date  and  address.  The  charges  to  the  press  are  one-third  the 
aforesaid  rates. 


RAILWAY  FROM  HUIGRA  TO  CUENCA. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  from  lluigra  to  Cuenca.  Ecuador, 
contracted  for  by  Mr.  Elnw.ua)  ^Iorley,  is,  according  to  the  “  D'uu  lo 
del  Ecuador, ''  still  in  its  preliminary  stage,  the  contractor  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  able  to  proceed  with  the  work  owing  to  the  fall  of  Ecua¬ 
dorian  securities  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Because  of  this  unfore¬ 
seen  circum.stance,  the  contractor  has  requested  a  modification  of  the 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  with  the  object  of  removing 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  building  the  line,  and  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  Avork  of  construction.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  the  modifications  of  the  contractor  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  decision  will  be  reached  that  will  be 
equitable  to  all  the  parties  in  interest,  and  that  active  construction 
may  soon  commence  on  this  important  railway. 
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RATIFICATION  OF  CONVENTIONS  OF  THE  THIRD  PAN-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  ratified  on  February  15,  190*.),  the 
following  conventions  adopted  by  the  Third  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States,  held  in  liio  de  Janeiro  in  1900:  ConA^ention 
establishing  the  status  of  naturalized  citizens  avIio  again  take  up  their 
residence  in  the  country  of  their  origin ;  coiiA'ention  on  international 
hiAv,  and  the  convention  on  patents  of  iiiA'ention,  draAvings  and  indus¬ 
trial  models,  trade-marks,  and  literary  and  arti.stic  property. 
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RAILWAY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONCESSIONS. 


United  States  Consul  John  B.  Tkrues,  of  Port-au-Prince,  reports 
at  length  on  the  concessions  granted  in  Haiti,  and  the  need  of  foreign 
cajiital  to  advance  the  work  already  started.  He  states  that  the 
Plain-Cul-de-Sac  liailroad  Company  has  four  concessions  that  hold 
out  promises  of  reward  if  the  grants  can  be  jiroperly  developed. 
The  first  of  tliese  is  a  fifty-.vear  franchis<'  for  street  tramways  in  the 
city  of  Port-au-Prince.  On  this  concession  GJ  miles  of  track  have 
been  put  down  and  cars  are  run  on  a  fifteen-minute  schedule.  The 
line  is  well  patronized  and  will  develop  into  a  remunerative  enter- 
2)rise.  With  the  restoration  of  the  country's  currency  ui)on  a  stable 
basis  this  franchise  will  become  a  valuable  jirojjerty.  The  material 
for  the  equiimient  and  maintenance  of  this  tramway  is  2:)urchased  in 
the.  United  States. 

The  second  concession  is  for  a  railroad  extending  northward  from 
Port-au-Prince  through  the  jdains  of  the  Cul-de-Sac  to  the  lakes,  a 
distance  of  27  miles.  This  line  has  been  comi^leted  and  is  in  o^iera- 
tion,  with  every  i)romi.se  of  becoming  a  valuable  [^rojierty  to  its 
owners  as  well  as  a  great  stimulus  to  the  development  of  the  region 
through  which  it  j^asses.  A  jilan  is  on  foot  to  rebuild  the  large  reser¬ 
voir  in  the  jilain,  which  in  former  years  irrigated  that  entire  section 
during  the  dry  season.  With  the  reestablishment  of  irrigation  agri¬ 
culture  will  i-egain  its  former  jjroductiveness,  and  then  the  railroad 
will  be  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  carry  the  freight  to  the  city. 

The  third  concession  is  also  for  a  railroad  which  is  to  be  built  from 
Port-au-Prince  to  Leogane,  a  distance  of  22  miles  through  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  sections  of  the  island.  About  one-third  of  this 
line  has  been  completed.  Good  returns  are  confidently  looked  for  as 
soon  as  the  line  is  put  into  oi^eration.  The  other  concession  held  by 
this  conn)any  is  for  a  copi)er  mine  which  shows  signs  of  large  de- 
l)osits  of  a  high-grade  ore.  The  com2)any  is  also  develojiing  a  man¬ 
ganese  mine  located  on  its  concession. 

The  Plain-Cul-de-Sac  Comi)any  is  comjmsed  of  five  or  six  mem¬ 
bers,  two  of  whom  are  Americans,  and  a  considerable  i)art  of  the 
sums  invested  in  these  various  enterprises  is  American  cai^ital.  The 
conijiany  has  a  rejn’esentative  house  in  New  York,  whei’e  the  jiresi- 
dent,  an  American,  is  now  endeavoring  to  ett'ect  a  reorganization  of 
the  company  on  a  stronger  financial  basis  for  the  jjurjiose  of  more 
fully  exjdoiting  these  i)roi)erties. 

IlOU 
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(’oncessions  have  been  granted:  (1)  For  a  railroad  from  Port-aii- 
l*rince  to  Petionville,  a  summer  resort  about  10  miles  from  the  city 
and  up  in  the  mountains;  (2)  for  construction  of  wharves  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  Cape  Haiti,  and  St.  Marc;  (3)  for  the  erection,  by  parties 
of  Port-au-Prince,  of  a  paper  factory,  with  workshop  for  printing, 
bookbinding,  etc.,  attached;  (-1)  for  electric-light  plants  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  Cape  Haiti,  Port  de  Paix,  Aux  Cayes,  and  Jeremie.  Prac¬ 
tically  nothing  has  been  done  toward  developing  this  group  of  con¬ 
cessions  for  want  of  capital. 

Concessions,  which  have  been  transferred  to  an  American  com- 
j)any,  have  been  granted  for  two  railroads.  One  of  these  is  to  run 
from  the  city  of  (lonaives  on  the  coast  to  the  town  of  Hinche,  about 
TO  miles  in  the  interior,  near  the  Dominican  frontier,  with  a  branch 
line  of  20  miles  running  to  the  village  of  Gros  Morne.  The  other 
concession  is  for  a  line  running  from  Cape  Haiti  on  the  northern 
coast  and  passing  through  the  interior  of  the  island  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Dominican  frontier  and  connecting  with  the  first- 
mentioned  road  at  Hinche.  From  the  latter  place  it  passes  through 
the  plains  of  I'Arcahaie  to  Port-au-Prince,  a  total  distance  of  200 
miles.  On  this  trunk  line,  between  Cape  Haiti  and  the  town  of 
Grande  Piviere.  a  line  will  branch  off  to  Ouanaminthe  on  the  Do¬ 
minican  boundary,  passing  through  the  rich  plains  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  island. 

On  the  first  of  these  lines,  from  Gonaives  to  Hinche,  about  1,5  miles 
have  been  finished  and  frains  are  run,  while  on  fhe  trunk  line  from 
the  Cape  of  Haiti  to  Port-au-Prince  20  miles  are  completed  and  in 
operation,  and  surveys  are  being  made  for  the  rest  of  the  line.  This 
company  has  a  guarant}^  from  the  Government  of  fi  per  cent  jicr 
annum  on  the  estimated  cost,  $1.5,000  per  kilometer  (kilometer=0.t>2 
mile),  of  the  road  when  completed  and  in  operation. 

Concessions  have  been  granted  for  two  copper  and  gold  mines  at 
St.  Michael  de  FAtelaye,  and  for  coal  mines  at  Maissade  and  Hinche. 
I'he  copper  and  coal  mines  are  along  the. route  of  the  jiroposed  rail¬ 
road,  and  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  give  promise  of  Ixicom- 
ing  valuable  property. 

Xearly  all  these  concessions,  the  most  promising  ones,  perhaps,  ever 
granted  by  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  are  now  the  property  of  corpora¬ 
tions  which  are  controlled  by  an  American  company. 


HONDURAS 


CONCESSION  FOR  RAILROAD  FROM  TRUJILLO  BAY  TO  JUTICALPA. 

I'lio  Government  of  Ilomlmas  granted  a  concession  on  February 
IT).  IDOJ),  to  Dr.  James  P.  IIendekson  for  the  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
road  from  a  imint  on  Trujillo  Bay,  or  Guainioreto  La<;oon,  to  Juti- 
calpa,  with  a  branch  line  to  Tegucigalpa.  The  line  is  to  be  a  wide- 
gauge  road,  and  construction  is  to  begin  not  later  than  August  of  the 
present  year. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  concession,  the  concessionaire  is  to 
receive  alternate  lots  of  500  hectares  (1,235  acres)  of  public  lands  for 
each  kilometer  of  railroad  constructed,  and  the  Government  agrees 
not  to  sell  the  public  lands  situated  in  the  strip  of  territory  10  kilo¬ 
meters  (0.2  miles)  on  each  side  of  the  railroad  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the  concession.  If  for  any 
reason  the  concession  should  la))se,  ])ersons  acquiring  lands  thereunder 
may  perfect  their  titles  in  conformit}"  with  the  agrarian  law  of  the 
Kepublic. 

The  concessionaire  has  the  right  to  the  free  use  of  national  timber 
in  the  construction  of  the  road  and  the  use  of  water  in  the  adjacent 
streams  for  motive  power.  The  materials  required  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  e(piipment  of  the  railroad  may  be  imported  free  of  duty 
and  laborers  for  construction  purposes,  with  the  exception  of  Chinese, 
may  be  freely  brought  into  the  country. 

CABINET  AND  DYE  WOODS  ON  GOVERNMENT  LANDS. 


The  law  of  March  4,  1909,  concerning  cabinet  woods  and  useful 
trees  on  govei’ument  lands,  jn’omulgated  by  the  President  of  Hon¬ 
duras  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  reserves  to  the  State  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  cedar,  mahogany,  ebony,  walnut,  and  other  fine  woods  ex- 
l)oi'ted  from  the  Republic,  as  well  as  rubber,  balsam,  liquidamabar, 
medlar  trees,  and  all  trees  producing  d3’es,  gums,  or  resins.  Conces¬ 
sions  made  l\v  the  Executive  under  the  powers  granted  him  by  the 
mining  code,  the  agrarian  and  agricultural  and  other  laws,  or  con¬ 
cessions  or  contracts  made  Iw  the  legislative  power,  do  not  include  the 
ownership  of  the  aforesaid  precious  w’oods  and  useful  trees.  Persons 
desiring  to  exploit  these  products  on  the  government  lands  of  the 
Republic  must  describe  in  detail  the  land  to  be  exploited  and  the 
number  of  trees  it  contains,  and  after  their  statements  have  been 
verified  l\v  the  Government  special  arrangements  must  be  made  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  j)ropertv.  and  permission  must  be  obtained  by 
competitive  bids  in  the  open  market, 
iios 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

f)n  January  20,  1000,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  an  inter¬ 
esting  report  to  the  Congress  of  Honduras,  in  which  he  stated  that 
for  the  jiurpose  of  encouraging  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country  a  new  bureau  had  been  established  under 
date  of  March  2,  lOOS,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  careful  attention  to 
the  extension  and  development  of  all  branches  of  the  agricultural 
industry. 

Touching  upon  some  of  the  most  important  agricultural  2>i'oducts 
of  the  country,  S2)ecial  attention  was  called  to  the  tobacco  industry 
and  of  the  favorable  results  that  could  be  derived  from  the  jjroper 
and  careful  cultivation  of  that  croj),  so  greatly  in  demand  at 
high  prices  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  the  ada^itability  of  the 
soil  of  Honduras  for  the  raising  of  the  highest  quality  of  tobacco. 
All  the  conditions  being  favorable  for  the  development  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Republic,  the  Government  decided  to  found  a  school  in 
the  district  of  Danli  to  teach  the  most  approved  and  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  at  present  in  use  in  the  cultivation  of  this  product.  This  school 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Antonio  Bernal  Brito,  an 
able  agriculturist,  who  had  had  several  years’  experience  as  a  tobacco 
planter  in  Cuba,  and  the  instruction  imparted  by  him  has  given  a 
considerable  impetus  to  tobacco  raising  in  the  Rejmblic,  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  most  jiromising  at  the  present  time  in  this  particular  branch 
of  agriculture. 

Uegarding  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  the  Secretary  believes  that  the 
lack  of  good  roads  has  prevented  the  extension  of  this  industry.  In 
order  to  encourage  its  development,  about  eleven  years  ago  the  exports 
of  coffee  were  made  free  of  export  duties  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
It  was  recommended  that  this  {leriod  of  time  be  extended,  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  in  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  iqion 
him  by  the  agricultural  law  of  1895,  decreed,  under  date  of  Ajiril  28, 
1908,  that  exports  of  coffee  should  not  be  subject  to  an  export  duty 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  May  1,  1908.  This  wise  measure,  it  is 
hoped,  will  greatly  increase  within  the  next  few  years  the  area  of 
coffee  now  under  cultivation. 

Attention  is  called  to  an  important  contract  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  April  21,  1908,  with  Andres  C!orte8  Melcares,  for  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  Peruvian  balsam  in  the  Department  of  Cortes,  in  a  zone 
contiguous  to  the  Chamelecon  River  comiirising  an  area  of  about 
4,500  hectares  (111,195  acres).  Before  the  Melgares  concession  was 
granted  the  extract  and  export  of  balsam  was  open  to  anyone  with¬ 
out  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  duty  to  the  State,  but  under  the  terms  of 
the  concession  referred  to,  balsam  extracted  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  10 
centavos  per  pound,  plus  such  export  duty  as  may  in  future  be  levied. 
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A  governnicMit  official  recently  sent  a  flask  of  balsam  extracted  from 
the  area  covered  by  the  Melcjares  concession  to  the  department  of 
agriculture,  and  this  balsam  was  found  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the 
best  balsam  of  Peru  or  Salvador. 

At  the  jiresent  time  wheat  flour  is  imported  into  Honduras  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities.  M'heat  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  Republic, 
and  in  order  to  encourage  the  raising  of  this  cereal,  concessions  were 
granted  in  1908  to  Thomas  W.  Troy  and  Daniel  Fortin,  authoriz¬ 
ing  them  to  grow  wheat  on  a  large  scale  and  to  erect  flour  mills  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1908  a  concession  was  granted  to  Mr.  Coe  for  the  use  of  10,000 
hectares  (24,710  acres)  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  a  large 
banana  plantation  near  the  Ulua  River.  Mr.  Coe  failed  to  make 
the  deposit  called  for  under  the  terms  of  the  concession,  and  a  for¬ 
feiture  resulted.  Mr.  Allen  C.  Bruner  requested  that  the  conces¬ 
sion  be  granted  to  him,  which  was  done,  with  slight  modifications, 
and  the  latter  gentleman  has  taken  steps  to  engage  in  the  cultivation 
of  bananas,  on  a  large  scale,  on  the  lands  comprised  in  the  con¬ 
cession. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

An  interesting  report  made  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
to  the  National  Congress  of  Honduras  on  January  28,  1909,  states 
that  in  1908  there  were  048  schools  devoted  to  primary  instruction ; 
in  May,  1907,  thei'e  were  775  schools  in  the  Republic,  720  of  which 
were  public  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  these 
schools  was  912,  and  the  average  attendance  47,000  pupils,  of  both 
sexes.  The  school  census  of  the  Republic  shows  that  there  were 
109,353  children  of  scholastic  age  in  Honduras  in  1908.  During  the 
year  referred  to  there  were  105  graduates  of  higher  institutions  of 
learning  employed  in  the  Republic.  Of  the  739  buildings  in  use  in 
1908  for  primary  schools,  555  belonged  to  the  municiiiality  and  184 
were  leased. 

In  1907,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
a  mixed  school  for  small  children  was  established  in  the  capital.  The 
matriculation  in  this  school  in  1908  was  212  pupils,  of  which  122  were 
in  the  infant  grades.  The  state  supports  this  school  at  a  cost  of 
Ps.  530  ($199)  per  month. 

The  two  normal  schools — one  for  males  and  one  for  females — are 
well  patronized.  The  monthly  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  normal 
school  for  males  in  1908  was  Ps.  4,500  ($1,(587).  This  school,  which 
was  founded  in  1907,  had,  on  July  31,  1908,  graduated  30  teachers, 
who  are  now  teaching  in  the  Republic.  The  normal  school  for  females 
has  graduated  39  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  rendering  excellent  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  cause  of  public  instruction.  The  monthly  cost  of  this  insti- 
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tution  to  the  state  is  Ps.  2,014  ($0)5).  The  normal  schools  provide 
102  scholarships  for  males  and  54  for  females. 

I'he  National  Institute  is  an  important  school  supported  by  the 
(lovernment  at  a  monthly  cost  of  Ps.  2,330  ($874). 

During  the  jieriod  covered  by  the  minister's  report  i)ublic  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  i)rofessions  was  only  given  in  the  univei'sity  in  the 
branches  of  jurisprudence  and  j)olitical  science. 

The  cost  of  public  instruction  to  the  state  in  the  year  1000-7  was 
Ps.  00,109.50  ($24,791),  and  in  1907-8,  Ps.  214,754  ($80,533). 

'riie  number  of  classified  works  in  the  National  Library  in  Teguci¬ 
galpa  is  3,754  in  0,295  volumes,  and  the  xinclassified  books,  pamiihlets, 
and  reviews  in  the  same  institution  numbered  0,901. 

MODIFICATIONS  IN  THE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  Congress  of  Honduras,  under  date  of  February  12,  1909,  re¬ 
duced  the  rates  of  the  present  customs  taritf  20  per  cent  on  imports 
of  cotton  goods  known  as  drill,  domestic,  calico,  and  lawns  or  mada- 
pollam.  This  reduction  will  remain  in  force  one  year  from  April  5, 
1909,  and  may  l)e  extended  for  a  longer  period  at  the  option  of  the 
President  of  the  liepublic. 

WATER  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  CONTRACT. 

'''La  Gaceta''"'  of  March  24,  1909,  publishes  a  contract  which  Julio 
ViLLAKs  jiroposes  to  make  with  the  Federal  Government  for  uniting 
the  water  in  the  La  Tigra  and  Jutiapa  canyons,  near  Tegucigalpa, 
for  the  jnirpose  of  bringing  it  to  the  latter  city  for  public  consum2)- 
tion  and  in  order  to  generate  electricity  to  be  used  as  motive  jiower 
and  for  electric  lights  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  The  jilan  em- 
braces  the  delivery  of  potable  water  to  all  the  buildings  in  Tegu- 
cigaliia  whose  owners  may  desire  the  water  service.  The  jiroposed 
contract  rec|uires  the  sanction  of  the  Congress. 

RATIFICATION  OF  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  AMITY  WITH 

MEXICO. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico  has  notified  the 
Minister  Resident  of  that  Rejmblic  in  Honduras  that  the  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  made  between  Mexico  and  Honduras  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1908  was  ratified  by  the  Mexican  C'ongress  in  !May  of 
the  same  year. 
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RATES  FOR  COAL  TRANSPORT. 


In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  circnlar  issued  by  the  ^Mexican 
Minister  of  Communications  and  Public  Works,  the  rate  charged  for 
the  transport  of  imported  coal  and  coke  over  the  National  Kaihvays 
is  to  be  $1  silver  per  ton  in  excess  of  that  charged  by  the  great  merger 
system  for  the  native  product. 

The  i)orts  of  entry  specified  in  the  circular  are  Veracruz,  Tami)ico, 
and  Laredo,  whence  the  coal  and  coke  is  transported  to  ^lexico  City 
and  all  intermediate  points  over  the  Mexican  Central,  the  Mexican 
National,  the  Mexican  International,  and  the  Interoceanic. 

The  regulation  does  not  include  the  importations  of  fuel  via  El 
l*aso. 

DISCOVERY  OF  HIGH-GRADE  OIL. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  highest  gravity  oil  product  in  the  Republic, 
and  possible’  the  finest  in  America,  is  reported  by  the  Mexican  Her¬ 
ald  ”  to  have  been  struck  in  the  State  of  Tabasco  in  a  Pearsox  oil 
field  at  Sarlat,  about  100  miles  from  Frontera. 

The  oil  shows  a  gravity  test  of  43,  the  highest  in  Mexico,  the  next 
highest  test  of  an  American  product  being  that  of  a  Texas  field  show¬ 
ing  42. 

The  capacity  of  the  well  is  conservatively  estimated  at  500  barrels 
a  day,  but  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  is  the  striking  feature 
of  the  discovery.  Should  the  flow  continue  satisfactory  and  should 
the  new  well  being  sunk  near  by  yield  good  returns,  it  is  proposed  to 
greatly  enlarge  the  operations  of  the  field,  locate  a  refinei’y,  and  build 
a  railway  from  Sarlat  to  the  landing  on  the  Grijalva  River,  35  miles 
distant.  The  construction  of  a  pipe  line  to  the  same  point  is  also  in 
l^rospect. 

NEW  RAILWAY  PROSPECTUS. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Mexico  Transportation  Company,  whose 
board  of  directors  comprises  such  well-known  names  as  F.  S.  Pearson, 
E.  D.  Kenxa,  Enrique  C.  Creei..  Sir  AVileiam  Van  Horne,  and 
Julio  Limantour,  has  been  issued  in  London,  according  to  the  “  AVall 
Street  Summary.”  The  lines  which  the  company  has  acquired  and 
jiurposes  to  build  will  traverse  one  of  the  most  populous  and  pro¬ 
gressive  regions  in  the  Republic  and  will  open  up  the  whole  north¬ 
western  section ;  in  fact,  the  name  is  to  be  changed  to  the  “  Mexico 
Northwestern  Railway  Company.” 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  GUADALAJARA,  MEXICO. 

Kxi'jivatioii  >V(»rk  propamtory  to  c*ornlii<*tinjf  the  San  Juan  de  Dios  River  throni'li  an  uinier^jnaind  passage  in  <*onntH*tinn  with  public  works  umlcr  cotistnudion  in 

the  tiuadalajara  <listriet. 
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The  eonipany  offers  £*2,400,000  5  per  cent  first-inortguge  fifty-year 
gold  bonds  of  £100  each  at  £90.  Interest  will  be  paid  half-yearly  by 
means  of  coupons  attached  to  the  bonds,  and  jirovision  is  made  for 
redemption  in  ^larch  1,  1959,  or  earlier,  by  annual  drawings  at  2>ar. 
The  share  cajiital  of  the  company  is  $40,000,000,  and  the  mortgage 
bonds  offered  constitute  a  specific  charge  on  the  immovable  projierty 
of  the  company  and  a  general  floating  chaige  ujion  the  enterjirise. 

The  timber  lands  acquired  cover  2,500,000  acres  and  are  valued  at 
$20,000,000,  while  mineral  and  agricultural  sections  of  immense  jiossi- 
bilities  will  be  opened  to  exploitation. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY  OF  MEXICO. 

The  Economist  a  Mexicano  ”  states  that  the  Mexican  Transporta¬ 
tion  Comjiany  of  Canada,  of  which  Dr.  F.  .S.  Pearsox  is  the  head, 
has  bought  the  Chihuahua  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Sierra  Madre  and 
Pacific  railways,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Land  and 
Lumber  Company.  In  future  the  aforesaid  lines  will  be  known  as 
The  Northwestern  Railway  Company  of  Mexico  (Za  Compan/a  Fer- 
rocarrilera  del  Noroeste  de  Mexico).  The  jirice  jiaid  for  the  iiroji- 
erties  is  said  to  have  been  about  $13,500,000. 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  CONNECTIONS. 

The  advantages  offered  by  steamer  connections  with  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  Railway  ports  are  shown  by  the  following  facts,  recorded  by 
consular  officei's  of  the  United  States  at  various  points. 

Several  trial  shijmients  of  coffee  for  San  Francisco,  California,  have 
recently  been  made  over  an  entirely  new  route.  The  coffee  came  from 
the  Cordoba  district,  in  the  State  of  Veracruz,  and  was  then  carried 
by  the  Veracruz  and  Pacific  Railway,  which  is  now  in  excellent  con- 
<lition  and  makes  schedule  time,  to  Santa  Lucrecia,  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  thence  by  a  short  haul  over  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  to  Salina 
Cruz,  the  Pacific  terminal  of  that  road.  At  Salina  Cruz  the  coffee 
was  sent  by  vessel  to  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  route  was  selected  by  reason  of  lower 
freight  rates  secured  as  compared  with  those  obtainable  over  the  all¬ 
rail  route  direct.  American  exporters  on  the  Pacific  coast,  therefore, 
have  a  new  route  to  ^Mexican  markets  for  their  products  which  ought 
to  be  taken  advantage  of,  for  with  a  lower  cost  of  transportation  than 
formerly  a  fresh  impulse  to  trade  ought  to  result,  more  especially  in 
the  importation  of  wines, 

Mexico  is  a  heavy  consumer  of  wines  and  liquors,  now*  mainly  im¬ 
ported  from  Sjiain  and  F ranee.  The  custom  of  taking  w’ine  w’ith 
meals  is  general,  among  the  iioor  as  well  as  the  well  to  do.  Spanish 
table  W’ine  may  be  purchased  at  Veracruz  for  about  25  cents  United 
S4483— Hull.  0— on — -11 
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States  currency  per  bottle.  If  California  can  get  this  trade  an 
immense  business  would  result  to  the  American  exporter. 

Jm  CompaHia  T ramutlaidicd  de  Barcelona^  which  oi^rates  between 
(lenoa,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  New  York,  Havana,  and  Veracruz,  with 
connections  for  Puerto  Limon,  Colon,  Cartagena,  Sabanilla,  Cura(,*ao, 
Puerto  Cabello,  and  La  (iuaira,  has  now  added  Coatzacoalcos,  the 
gulf  terminus  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  to  its  itinerary.  The 
steamer  Antonio  Lopez,  of  this  line,  which  sailed  from  Veracruz  on 
her  return  trip  on  March  23,  was  the  first  vessel  to  call  at  Coatza¬ 
coalcos. 

The  new  Mexican  line  between  Puget  Sound  and  Mexican  poi’ts, 
via  Victoria  and  San  Francisco,  is  now  in  successful  operation,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  now  semi-monthly  service  iK'tween  British 
Columbia  and  Central  American  ports.  I.,arge  shipments  are  being 
made  of  grain  from  Alberta  and  Manitoba,  as  well  as  of  lumber  and 
general  merchandise.  These  steamers  connect  with  the  Tehuantepec 
Railroad  at  Salina  Cruz. 

The  Mexican  project  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  between 
Alonclova,  Coahnila,  and  Chihuahua,  in  Chihuahua,  is  progressing,  as 
the  following:  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  French  banking 
interests  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds  necessary  to  comjdete  the  road. 
It  will  be  about  300  miles  in  length  and  will  be  an  independent  con¬ 
cern,  though  ultimately  the  line  may  be  acquired  by  the  national  sys¬ 
tem  according  to  the  terms  of  the  federal  concession  which  has  been 
obtained. 

PROPOSED  NEW  CENSUS. 

According  to  ’‘‘‘Econornhta  M exicano^’'  the  House  of  Deputies  of 
Mexico  has  appropriated  P75,000  ($37,500)  for  preliminary  expenses 
connected  with  the  next  census,  which  is  to  be  taken  on  October 
27,  1910. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  BETWEEN  PROGRESO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS. 

On  March  21,  1909,  the  Government  of  Mexico  made  a  contract 
with  Avelino  Montes,  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  for  the  establishment  on 
April  1,  1909,  of  a  trimonthly  steamship  service,  under  the  name  of 
the  “  Montes  Line,"  between  Progreso,  Mexico,  and  New  Orleans. 
The  new  line  will  transport  passengers,  freight,  and  the  mails,  and 
may,  if  desirable,  make  more  than  three  trips  monthly.  The  company 
agrees  to  transport  on  each  trip  government  freight,  not  in  excess  of 
10  tons,  free  of  charge.  The  contract  is  binding  for  one  year  and 
may  be  renewed  for  additional  periods  of  twelve  months  if  mutually 
agreeable  to  the  parties  in  interest. 
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IRRIGATION  IN  THE  CHAPALA  DISTRICT. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  ^Iaxt'el  Cuesta  (Iaeeardo,  of 
Guadalajara,  and  Fernando  Pimentel  y  Faooaoa,  of  Mexico  City, 
for  the  organization  of  a  company  capitalized  at  $5,000,000  gold  to 
take  over  and  work  the  Cuesta  concessions  for  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Chapala  for  irrigation  purposes  and  for  the  development  of 
power  on  the  Santiago  River. 

It  is  believed  that  more  than  200,000  hectares  can  he  irrigated  from 
Lake  Chapala  (which  is  1,300  square  miles  in  extent).  The  company 
will  receive  $10  gold  per  hectare  (2.47  acres)  from  the  Government 
for  irrigation.  They  will  also  he  allowed  to  claim  all  land  reclaimed 
by  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  Lake  Chapala. 

The  power  developed  on  the  Santiago  River  Avill  be  used  princi¬ 
pally  for  pumping  purposes.  Last  year  Mr.  Cvesta  made  a  contract 
with  a  German  house,  Siemens-Sciiuckertwerke,  for  power  and 
pumping  machinery  amounting  to  several  million  dollars,  and  the 
consignment  of  goods  is  now  en  route  to  Mexico. 

It  is  stated  that  the  new  company  will  receive  money  from  the  L'aja 
<le  Prestamos.  Mr.  Cuesta  will  be  general  manager  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  contract  signed  with  the  Secretary  of  Fomento  grants  a  con¬ 
cession  of  100,000  hectares,  all  of  which  tract  it  is  proposed  to  put 
into  immediate  cultivation  and  subsequently  an  adjoining  area  of 
250,000  hectares  owned  by  the  company  will  be  worked.  Each  hec¬ 
tare  under  cultivation  is  to  receiv^e  4,000  cubic  meters  of  water  an¬ 
nually,  and  cotton,  corn,  beans,  etc.,  are  to  be  grown.  Another  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  contiTict  embraces  the  establishment  of  at  least  5,000 
families  on  the  land. 
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BANANA  EXPLOITATION  ON  THE  WEST  COAST. 

A  concession  granted  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government  to  Messrs. 
Guiciiard  and  Salazar  provides  for  the  extensive  cultivation  and 
export  of  bananas  and  other  products  in  western  Nicaragua  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  the 
transfer  of  the  products. 

As  reported  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Managua,  Jose  de 
Olivares,  the  firm  is  granted  the  right  of  cultivation  of  50,000 
hectares  (about  125,000  acres),  of  which  one-half  must  be  under  cul¬ 
tivation  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  concession,  which  is  to  run 
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for  thirty  years.  Failure  to  meet  this  condition  is  attended  with  a 
fine  of  $.')0.000  ^old. 

The  exclusive  rijrht  of  exporting  bananas  from  the  district  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Pacific  is  granted  to  the  firm,  which  agrees  to  pay  30 
cents  gold  for  every  full  bunch  of  bananas  delivered  alongside  its 
vessels. 

The  jirivilege  of  constructing  the  necessary  railroads  and  docks 
for  the  proper  handling  of  the  fruit  is  accorded,  as  also  the  free  im- 
j)ortation  of  all  machinery,  construction  materials,  and  supplies  that 
may  be  required  in  establishing  and  conducting  the  enterprise. 

IMPROVEMENT  CONTRACT  WITH  THE  CUKRA  RIVER  PLANTING 

COMPANY. 

An  important  contract  signed  by  the  (lovernment  of  Xicai-agua 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Cukra  River  Planting  Company  on 
March  0,  1000,  contains  the  following  provisions: 

For  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  contract  import  duties  on  cer¬ 
tain  specified  articles  of  food  and  general  utility  for  the  use  of  the 
company  on  the  Atlantic  coast  shall  be  exempt  from  increase. 

The  company  is  to  establish  a  line  of  tugs  and  barges  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  passengers  and  cargo  from  the  Cukra  River,  its  tributaries, 
and  the  shores  of  Bluefields  lagoon  to  the  steamers  at  Bluff  and 
return. 

Authority  is  granted  to  establish  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
connecting  the  plantations  with  the  city  of  Bluefields. 

The  Government  guarantees  to  the  company  for  twenty-five  years 
the  right  of  free  navigation  of  the  Tuswanie  and  Cukra  rivers  and 
their  tributaries;  free  export  for  their  banana  products,  and  the  right 
to  introduce  free  of  dut}’^  all  machinery  and  materials  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  steamers,  launches,  houses,  etc.;  also  such  railway 
materials  as  may  be  required  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  company. 

NEW  RAILWAY  CONTRACT. 

A  contract  entered  into  and  approved  by  the  Nicaraguan  National 
Assembly  in  January.  li>08,  but  not  published  in  the  “  Gaceta  Of  rial" 
until  February  ‘20.  1000,  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
between  the  Pacific  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur  and  the  port  of  San 
Jorge  or  other  ports  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  would  open  up  rich 
agricultural  country  and  greatly  facilitate  transiiortation  in  south¬ 
eastern  Nicaragua,  The  parties  holding  the  contract  have  up  to  the 
present  time  been  unsuccessful  in  securing  the  capital  necessary  to 
the  consummation  of  the  project. 


SCHOOL  PHYSICIANS  IN  PANAMA. 

An  Executive  decree  of  January  18,  1909,  relating  to  the  duties  of 
tlie  school  physician  in  the  city  of  Panama.  prescril)es  that  the  public 
educational  institutions  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic  shall  l)e  visited 
by  said  officer  twice  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  are  be¬ 
ing  observed,  and  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  same  to  report  the  in¬ 
fraction  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in 
order  that  the  latter  may  investigate  and  apply  the  remedy.  It  is  also 
the  duty  of  the  school  physician  to  give  medical  attention  to  any  poor 
pupil  who  may  be  in  need  of  the  same. 

CHINESE  BUSINESS  EMPLOYEES  IN  PANAMA. 

On  February  0,  1909,  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  enacted 
a  law  modifying  the  Chinese  immigration  law  of  1904,  so  as  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  Asiatics  who  come  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  employees  of  commercial  concerns  established  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  doing  business  as  branches  of  Chinese'  firms.  A  register  must 
be  kept  of  the  number  of  firms  affected  by  this  law  and  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  which  they  are  composed.  Asiatics  residing  in  the  country 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  1904  may,  on  securing  the  proper 
passport,  absent  themselves  from  the  country  without  prejudicing 
their  right  to  return  thereto  within  a  period  of  two  years. 

TAX  ON  PETROLEUM  LANDS  AND  MINES. 

The  Congress  of  Panama  passed  a  law,  promulgated  on  February 
10.  1909,  allowing  entry  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
mining  code,  on  petroleum  lands  2  kilometers  wide  by  5  kilometers 
long,  or  3  kilometers  square,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax 
of  $10  per  square  kilometer  or  fraction  thereof. 

The  annual  tax  on  alluvion  mines  and  mines  of  precious  stones  is 
$5  per  square  kilometer  or  fi-action  thereof,  while  that  on  manganese 
mines  is  $2.50  j)er  square  kilometer  or  fraction  thereof. 

MINING  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  mining  laws  of  Panama  are  among  the  most  liberal  in  the 
world.  From  Santiago,  United  States  Consular  Agent  Natii.vniel 
T.  Hill  rejiorts  as  follows  concerning  the  mineral  resources  of  certain 
provinces  of  Panama ; 
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Perfect  titles  to  minui"  secured,  and  sufficient 

labor  in  the  jirovince  of  ^'eri^guas,  where  some  gocxl  mining  jirojierty 
is  located,  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  wages.  The  gold  mining 
jiossibilities  in  the  districts  of  Canazas,  San  Francisco,  and  Santa fe 
are  encouraging.  The  richness  of  man}’  of  the  quartz  and  jilacer 
mines  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  Spaniards  in  the  early  days 
worked  them  to  such  extent  as  their  primitive  mining  machinery 
would  admit. 

The  climate  in  the  mining  region  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  cart 
roads  exist  from  the  ports  of  Aguadulce  and  Puerto  Mutis  to  many 
of  the  mines.  Veraguas  Province  has  no  cojiper  mines  worthy  of 
mention,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gold  mining  industry 
will  figure  as  an  important  and  interesting  feature  in  its  development. 

El  Remance  mine  (quartz),  Ixdonging  to  an  English  syndicate,  the 
Veraguas  Mining  Company  (Limited),  is  situated  in  the  district  of 
San  Francisco,  about  20  miles  from  the  town  of  Santiago  de  Vera¬ 
guas.  A  cart  road  leads  to  the  jiropert}’,  which  has  a  healthy  location 
on  the  foothills  of  the  Cordillera  range. 

There  are  some  7  miles  of  reef  upon  the  property.  Development 
work,  which  has  been  conducted  by  tunnels,  has  been  confined  to  the 
main  lode  which  runs  at  a  width  of  from  4  to  5  feet  and  has  been 
jjroved,  by  actual  treatment  of  more  than  16,000  tons,  to  assay  over 
6  pennyweights.  About  45,000  tons  of  ore  are  in  sight.  The  plant 
installed  is  a  dry  crushing  one  and  the  treatment  is  by  direct  cyanid- 
ing,  which  has  attained  an  extraction  averaging  about  75  per  cent  of 
gold  contents.  The  consumption  of  cyanide  has  been  in  the  iiroiwr- 
tion  of  1  pound  to  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds  of  ore. 

Including  about  $50,000  worth  of  gold  obtained  from  the  opera¬ 
tions,  there  has  been  spent  upon  the  property  by  the  company  some 
$400,000.  The  plant  has  failed  to  give  the  output  of  100  tons  a  day, 
Avhich  was  expected  of  it,  and  the  expenditure  has  so  discouraged  the 
present  holders  of  the  property  that  they  are  disinclined  to  put  up 
more  capital  to  supply  necessary  crushing  machinery. 

The  fuel  used  is  wood,  and  until  this  is  superseded  by  water  power 
the  Remance  mine  will  not  be  brought  to  the  paying  stage.  The 
installation  of  a  water-power  plant  on  the  Santa  Maria  River  at  a 
jilace  known  as  Las  Filipinas,  2  miles  distant  from  the  mine,  where 
there  is  an  ample  suppl}'  of  water,  is  feasible.  The  best  time  to  in¬ 
spect  mining  properties  of  this  province  is  during  the  dry  season 
which  begins  about  January  1  and  lasts  to  about  May  15. 


LAW  FOB  THE  GOVEBNMENT  OF  MUNICIPALITIES. 


The  Congress  of  Paraguay  enacted  on  January  28,  1909,  an  imi^or- 
tant  law  for  the  government  of  the  municipalities  of  the  Republic. 
This  law,  which  consists  of  8  sections  and  55  articles,  was  i)romul- 
gated  by  President  Gonzalez  Navero  on  February  2,  1909.  It  treats 
of  the  power  of  municipalities,  their  organization,  functions,  and 
duties,  finances,  public  works,  personal  safety,  hygiene,  charity  and 
morality,  and  everything  relating  to  the  efficient  government  of  a 
well-ordered  municipality. 

STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION. 


There  are  in  Paraguay  at  the  present  time  400  public  and  private 
schools  for  both  sexes,  attended  by  40,000  pupils  and  employing  a 
faculty  of  850  teachers.  The  course  of  primary  instruction  covers  a 
period  of  six  years.  There  are  two  normal  schools — one  for  males 
and  one  for  females. 

The  “  Rundschau  ”  of  Asuncion  states  that  since  November  1, 
1881,  the  attendance  in  the  primary  grades  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  has  been  obligatory  on  both  sexes.  The  different 
grades  of  public  instruction,  which  is  free  to  all  persons  of  scholastic 
age,  are  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  instruction. 

The  public  schools  are  supported  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
that  purpose  in  the  budget  and  from  the  proceeds  of  local  taxation. 
Secondary  and  higher  instruction  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
board  composed  of  the  rector  of  the  National  University,  two  of  the 
deans  of  its  faculty,  and  three  members  appointed  by  the  president. 
In  Asuncion  secondary  instruction  is  given  by  the  national  colleges, 
a  six  years’  course  being  prescribed  in  science  and  letters  in  the 
metropolis,  and  a  three  years’  course  in  the  other  principal  towns  of 
the  Rei:)ublic.  A  proposition  has  been  made  to  turn  the  national  col¬ 
leges  into  industrial  and  j^rofessional  schools. 

Higher  education  is  provided  for  in  the  University  of  Asuncion, 
which  has  a  six  years’  course  in  the  departments  of  law,  social 
sciences,  and  medicine,  and  three  years  in  pharmacy  and  obstetrics. 
Tlie  matriculants  now  number  over  200.  Medical  students  who 
graduate  in  Asuncion  are  given  an  allowance  of  120  pesos  monthly 
for  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  their  studies  in  Europe. 
The  Government  also  maintains  a  number  of  scholarships  in  North 
America  and  Europe  in  some  of  the  principal  institutions  of  those 
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countries  that  teach  engineering,  agriculture,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
and  belle  letters. 

Near  the  caiiital  of  the  district  of  Trinidad  there  is  an  agricultural 
school  conducted  b}-  the  State.  Asuncion  has  a  church  seminary  and 
a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  as  well  as  a  number  of  private  colleges 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  It  also  has  a  library  containing  10,000 
volumes  and  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  and  magazines,  and  a 
museum  is  now  being  organized  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 


DRY  DOCK  AT  CALLAO. 

The  large  dock  constructed  in  Europe  for  the  Peruvian  Steamshij) 
iind  Dock  Company  arrived  at  Callao  on  April  2,  15)0!).  This  new 
dock  will  be  used  for  the  first  time  by  Peruvian  war  ships,  which  will 
enter  it  for  repairs.  The  maritime  authorities  have  selected  the  loca¬ 
tion  that  the  dock  will  occupy  in  the  bay. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE,  1908. 

The  revenues  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  collected  by  the  Xational 
Collection  Company,  diiring  the  first  half  of  15)08  aggregated 
£407,875,  and  consisted  principally  of  receipts  from  the  tax  on  liquors, 
tobacco,  sugar,  etc. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  RICE  FIRST  HALF  OF  1908. 

From  January  to  June,  inclusive,  1908,  Peru  imported  wheat  and 
rice  to  the  amount  of  20.404.700  kilos  (45,088,472  pounds)  and 
5,507,179  kilos  (12.115,79.3  pounds),  respectively. 

SUBSIDY  FOR  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

“  The  Peruvian  Congress  has  granted  a  subsidy  of  £30,000  per  annum 
for  twenty-one  years  for  a  fast  steamship  service  between  Callao  and 
Panama. 

The  law  in  the  case  provides: 

Article  1.  The  term  for  the  annual  subsidy  of  £.30.000  is  hereby  prorogued  to 
twenty-one  years,  as  well  as  that  of  the  guaranty  of  the  revenue  of  matches, 
granted  to  the  Peruvian  Steanishii»  and  Dock  Company,  of  Callao. 

Art.  2.  During  the  aforesaid  term  all  the  obligations  contracted  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  its  contract  with  the  Government  shall  remain  in  force. 


PERU. 
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BANK  OF  PERU  AND  LONDON. 

The  Bank  of  Peru  and  London  was  founded  in  Lima,  Peru,  June 
1.  18J)7,  Avith  a  capital  of  £200,000,  by  the  fusion  of  the  Bank  of 
Callao  and  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  London,  Mexico,  and  South 
America.  A  few  years  later  the  capital  of  this  institution  was  in¬ 
creased  to  £500,000,  with  a  reserve  fund  of  £275,000.  Since  1907  the 
>hares  of  the  Bank  of  Peru  and  London  have  been  quoted  on  the 
Paris  Stock  Exchange.  The  bank  has  extended  its  operations,  and 
in  1908  founded  the  Bank  of  Bolivia  and  London,  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000.  The  building  occupied  by  the  Bank  of 
Peru  and  London  in  Lima  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  South 
America.  The  bank  does  a  daily  business  of  about  £100,000. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGES. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  30,  1909,  provides  that  in  future 
l)rimary  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  national  colleges  of  Peini. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  1908. 


Figures  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Salvador  as  published  in  the 
''Dumo  Oficial  ”  of  the  Republic  give  import  values  for  1908  as 
if'-l ,240,500.21  gold,  and  exports  are  valued  at  P15,433,800.20  ($5,787,- 
()77..34),  the  total  trade  value  being  thus  shown  as  $10,028,237.40. 

This  shows  an  increase  of  over  $500,000  as  compared  with  1907, 
when  in  a  reported  total  of  $9,500,005.11  imports  figured  for  $3,440,- 
721.23  and  exports  for  $0,005,383.88,  but  does  not  quite  equal  the  com¬ 
mercial  operations  of  1900,  when  $10,090,000  represented  the  entire 
trade  of  the  Republic. 

The  leading  articles  of  export,  the  quantities  shipped,  and  their 
value  in  the  currency  of  the  country  is  re])orted  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantities  | 
shipped.  1 

Value. 

Coffee . 

Pounds. 

55,215,110 

Petot.  a 
10,398.480.03 
3,295,5<,0.21 
ti69,.538.80 
525,427.77 
206,587.50 
84,708. 12 
81,021.44 
53. 164. 61 
52,374.03 
66. 933.  75 

Minerals . 

Supar . 

Indipo . 

7,042,178 

421,350 

Ilides . 

Tobaeeo . 

Rubijer . 

Riee . 

261,895 

151,175 

.54,737 

I  l'c.so=*().37.'j 
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United  States  Consul-General  Artih  r  Hugh  Frazier  at  Sah’a- 
dor,  in  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  country's  trade,  states  that 
$1,984,041  represent  shipments  to  the  United  States  during  the  year, 
a  slight  decrease  being  noted  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 
when  $2,018,459  covered  export  valuations  thither.  In  both  instances 
the  figures  are  somewhat  greater  than  those  given  bj"  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  United  States,  as  the  value  of  merchandise  received 
from  Salvador  during  the  two  years  in  reference. 

The  princii^al  items  shipped  thither  were:  Gold  bullion,  $822,181; 
sugar,  $20,080;  coffee,  $719,455;  gold  and  silver,  $387,902;  rubber, 
$10,595;  indigo  and  hides,  about  $10,000  each,  and  other  articles  in 
lesser  valuations. 

In  gold  and  silver  bullion,  rubber,  sugar,  and  indigo,  substantial 
gains  are  noted,  balsam,  copper,  and  miscellaneous  items  remaining 
jiractically  stationary,  while  in  hides  and  lead  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  decline. 

As  the  mining  resources  of  the  country  are  developed  increasing 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  will  undoubtedly  be  shipj^ed  to 
the  United  States,  but  in  regard  to  coffee  it  is  stated  that  the  prod¬ 
uct-  of  the  country  has  always  found  its  best  market  in  Europe. 
Other  commodities  will  advance  their  shipments  with  improved  com¬ 
munication  facilities  between  Salvador  and  the  northern  Republic. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  1908. 

The  net  revenues  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  in  1908  amounted  to 
P10,G76,338.92  ($4,003,626),  as  compared  with  ¥=8,669,189.12  ($3,250,- 
945)  in  1907,  or  an  excess  of  receipts  in  1908  over  those  of  1907  of 
¥2,007,149.80  ($752,681).  The  gross  revenues  in  1908  were  ¥12,768,- 
276.59  ($4,788,103),  and  the  expenditures  ¥12,210,993.41  ($4,579,- 
122),  or  a  credit  balance  at  the  beginning  of  1909  of  ¥557,283.18 
($208,981).  The  debt  of  the  Republic  at  the  close  of  1908  was 
¥30,088,494.23  ($11,283,185). 

DUTIES  ON  WINES  AND  CANNED  GOODS. 

The  President  of  Salvador  has  signed  a  decree,  to  take  effect  April 
10,  taxing  imported  liquors  50  cents;  heavy  wines  and  white  wines, 
25  cents;  and  red  table  wines,  5  cents  per  quart  bottle;  canned  goods, 
10  cents  per  kilo.  This  is  in  addition  to  customs  duties. 


THE  NATIONAL  PALACE  OF  SALVADOR,  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 

This  liiiihliii)?,  whicli  is  considiTtMl  otuM)f  tlio  ImiKisoiiu-st  of  its  kind  in  tVntnil  Anifricii,  will  cost,  wlicn  linisliccj 
S.'>,H00.U00.  The  site  iH-cnpietl  iiy  ttie  structure  measures  3:10  Ity  3tr3  feet. 


THE  TREASURY  BUILDING,  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

I'litil  1)S74  this  biiililiiiK  was  useil  us  a  convent  by  tlie  Order  of  (larmelites  and  later  oeenpied  by  the  (iovernnient  as  a  treasury.  It  has  recently  been 

remodeled,  and  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  in  the  city. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  NINE  MONTHS,  1908-9, 

The  last  monthh’  statement  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor  shows  the  imports  and  exports  by  principal  articles 
and  countries  during  the  month  of  March  and  the  accumulated 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1009.  The  following  table  jiresents  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  statement  for  the  nine-month  period : 


Nine  months  ending  with 
March— 


1908. 

1909. 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  and  food  animals . ' 

Foo<lstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured . I 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing . 

Manufactures  for  furtlier  use  in  manufacturing . 1 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption . 

Miscellaneous . 

$110,  (M8, 881  1 
98,290,009 
283,273,918 
157,614,319 
272,493,705 
9,027,577 

$123,410,650  1 

108,544,239 

325,306, 947 

163,019,345 

221,113.376 

7,635,882 

Total  imports . ' 

930,754,409 

949,030,439  ' 

EXPORTS. 

Foo<lstuffs  in  crude  condition  and  food  animals . 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufai'tured . 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing . 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing . 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption . 

Miscellaneous . • . 

$163,211,480 

261,617,923 

478,394,234 

199,681,018 

371,028,682 

5,038,308 

$118,264,489  j 

238,233,959 

432,587,869 

162,248, 151 

322,418.958 

5,804,233 

Total  domestic  exports . 

Foreign  merchandise  exported . 

1,478,971,675 

19,464,057 

1,279,557,659 

1  17,  .536, 934 

Total  exports . 

!  1,498,435,732 

1 

1  1,297,094,593 

oo  •  ♦  •  oo 

URUGUAY 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  1908. 

The  annual  report  furnished  by  United  States  consul  at  Montevideo, 
Frederic  W.  Godino,  covering  1908,  states  that  the  year  was  a  mem¬ 
orable  one  for  the  Republic,  every  branch  of  commerce  and  industry 
showing  unequaled  prosperity.  Enormous  profits  are  reported  for 
banking  institutions,  municipal  traffic  increased  100  per  cent  over 
1907,  and  customs  receipts  established  a  record.  Crops  and  prices 
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therefor  were  greater  than  ever  before,  and  on  cattle  and  sheep  siilen- 
did  profits  were  realized. 

While  Uruguay  produces  foodstnft's  and  raw  materials  (mostly 
animal  iiroducts)  in  great  abundance,  the  establishment  of  manufac¬ 
tories  on  a  large  scale  is  hindered  by  insufficient  supplies  of  fuels  and 
minerals,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  these  articles  as  on 
account  of  their  inadequate  exploitation.  The  country  is  rich  in 
minerals,  and  commercial  coal  has  been  discovered  in  various  locali¬ 
ties,  but  dependence  is  placed  on  foreign  fuel,  machinery,  and  a  large 
number  of  primary  and  secondary  materials  needed  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic,  which  since  its  inauguration  in  1897 
has  realized  profits  amounting  to  $5,183,!) l().o2,  reports  for  1908  the 
largest  sum  on  record,  $1,054,899.21,  rejjresenting  the  year's  surplus. 
Of  this  amount  10  per  cent  has  been  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  10 
per  cent  used  in  paying  off  bonus  shares,  $485,980  applied  to  the  1890 
loan,  $51,700  set  apart  for  the  legislative  jialace,  and  the  remaining 
portion  added  to  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank. 

AVith  the  completion  of  the  free  zone  a  large  transit  trade  will 
be  opened  up  with  neighboring  countries,  as  the  relations  existing 
lx‘twt‘en  many  of  the  business  houses  of  Montevideo  and  those  of 
Paraguay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  and  Brazil  are  such  the 
beneficial  results  for  all  are  assured. 

In  addition  to  continuation  of  the  work  of  harbor  improvements 
at  Montevideo,  the  (lovernment  has  decided  to  develop  the  port  of 
La  Palma,  about  150  miles  to  the  east,  and  about  $1,000,000  are  to 
be  expended  on  improvements  at  Colonia,  provided  the  proposed 
Pan-American  extension  from  l*ernambuco  is  completed. 

There  still  remain  unexpended  over  $3,500,000  for  transit  works, 
to  which  the  chambers  have  Ikhui  asked  to  add  $5,170,000,  so  that  not 
only  the  original  i^lans  may  be  carried  out,  but  also  valuable  addi¬ 
tions  made.  Several  new  bridges  are  to  be  built  and  the  canalization 
of  the  Rio  Xegro  effected.  For  sanitary  works  in  the  interior 
$517,000  have  been  appropriated  and  other  improvements  provided 
for,  including  $20,080  as  a  bonus  for  the  establishment  of  a  sugar 
refinery  at  La  Sierra. 

During  the  year  experimental  work  was  carried  on  for  the  jDurpose 
of  developing  the  fishing  industry  in  Uruguayan  waters.  At  present 
the  leading  products  of  the  country  are  agricultural  and  pastoral, 
including  live  stock,  wheat,  flour,  corn,  linseed,  barley,  hay,  tobacco, 
feathers,  soap,  cheese,  butter,  vegetables,  fish,  preserved  and  natural 
fruits,  sealskins,  fox  skins,  hard  woods,  and  several  minerals. 

For  the  farmer  and  pastoralist  the  year  was  a  satisfactory  one,  the 
wool  clip  establishing  a  record,  good  prices  were  received,  and  in  the 
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northern  parts  of  the  country  the  live-stock  trade  was  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  hy  the  cancellation  of  the  duties  on  cattle,  mules,  horses,  sheep, 
and  goats  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 

"Wine  production  amounted  to  4,904,231  gallons,  and  shipments  of 
fruits  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Brazilian  ports,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
reached  thousands  of  tons.  While  detailed  statistics  of  exports  are 
not  available,  the  port  of  ^lontevideo  shipped  abroad  during  the  year 
0,928  tons  of  flour,  34,()G2  tons  of  wheat,  092  tons  of  corn,  7,799  tons  of 
bran,  and  143  tons  of  barley,  A  few  years  ago  Uruguay  imported 
cereals  and  flour.  The  Government  has  undertaken  a  systematic 
topographic  survey  of  the  Republic,  it  being  designed  to  inv’estigate 
soils  and  vegetation  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions  and  values. 

From  1901  to  1900  the  average  area  cultivated  for  corn  in  the 
Republic  Avas  1,089,089  acres.  During  the  preceding  five  years 
118,997  tons,  with  a  value  of  $1,908,730,  were  exported  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Republics.  Experiments  in  corn  planting  are  being  carried  on 
at  the  agricultural  experiment  station  in  connection  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montevideo,  new  methods  being  utilized  and  modern 
machinery  applied. 

RAILWAYS  AND  SHIPPING. 

Transit  conditions  throughout  the  Uruguayan  Republic  during 
1908  reflect  the  generally  prosperous  status  of  the  country. 

The  Midland  Railway  reports  total  receipts  of  $347,215.00,  of 
which  $40,000.51  represent  profits,  the  total  length  of  line  in  opera¬ 
tion  being  190.50  miles,  Avith  an  extension  from  Alcorta  to  Fray 
Bentos,  a  distance  of  78  miles,  under  construction.  The  XortliAvest- 
ern  Raihvay,  Avith  an  extent  of  112.82  miles,  reports  total  receipts  of 
$254,942.72  and  profits  amounting  to  $52,198.79.  The  company  is 
noAv  in  negotiation  Avith  Brazil  for  the  construction  of  an  inter¬ 
national  bridge  to  extend  across  the  Cuareim  River,  Avhich  is  to  cost 
$329,000.  The  Northern  Raihvay  has  a  total  extent  of  72.78 
miles  and  of  the  total  receipts  of  $103,782.93  profits  AA'ere  $14,148.71. 
The  East  Coast  Raihvay  is  in  operation  from  Omos  Junction  to  La 
Sierra,  a  distance  of  31  miles,  and  Avith  the  completion  of  the  con¬ 
templated  extension  of  38  miles  to  Maldonado  that  important  port 
Avill  l)e  placed  in  direct  connection  with  ISIontevideo.  The  year's 
receipts  Avere  $05,108.52,  of  Avhich  $18,307.04  represent  profits.  The 
Northeastern  Raihvay,  operated  by  the  Midland,  shoAvs  a  balance 
from  the  year’s  operations  of  $129,270.08. 

The  tram  line  betAveen  the  salderos  in  Santa  Lucia  and  Monte¬ 
video,  mainly  for  the  conveyance  of  meat  products,  has  a  total  extent 
of  21.75  miles,  ]>art  of  Avhich  is  steam  and  part  animal  traction. 
Profits  are  rejwrted  of  $28,912.09.  Avith  total  expenses  of  $197,583.09. 
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^Montevideo  tramways  have  installed  powerful  electric  jilants,  the 
northern  tramway  being  the  only  road  using  traction  by  horsepower. 

Of  the  steamship  lines  calling  at  Montevideo.  18  are  under  British 
register,  7  German,  3  French,  4  Italian,  2  Spanish,  1  Swedish,  1 
Dutch,  1  Austrian,  and  1  Brazilian.  Of  these,  7  freight  and  2 
passenger  and  freight  lines  run  to  United  States  ports. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  entering  the  port  of  ^Montevideo  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  3,004,  with  a  tonnage  of  0.783.788,  and  of  sailers 
250,  and  148,025  tons  burden;  clearances  reported  being  3.014,  with 
0,042,128  tons,  and  205,  with  l(i0,157  tons,  for  the  two  classes  of  ves¬ 
sels,  respectively.  In  the  former  class,  British  shi2is  iiredominated, 
while  in  the  latter  Argentine  vessels  outranked  other  nationalities, 
followed  by  Italian  and  native  registers. 

At  interior  jiorts  380  steamers  arrived  with  243,871  tons  burden 
clearing  to  the  number  of  304  with  200,804  tons;  while  sailing  ves¬ 
sels  to  the  number  of  1,070  with  30,227  tons  entered  and  1,078  with 
48,541  tons  cleared. 

The  Uruguayan  Government  is  desirous  of  encouraging  the  repair- 
-ing  and  building  of  vessels  in  the  Republic,  and  in  accordance  with 
a  recently  enacted  law  free  entry  through  the  customs  is  allowed  for 
such  materials  as  are  required  for  the  construction,  installation,  woi’k- 
ing,  and  jireserving  of  the  dockyards,  shijiyards,  and  dry  docks  exist¬ 
ing  or  to  be  established  during  the  ensuing  twenty-five  j^ears. 

In  the  shipiiing  lists  Uruguayan  vessels  figure  largely,  102  steam¬ 
ers  and  50  sailing  vessels  having  entered  Montevideo  during  1908 
and  at  interior  ports;  194  steamers  and  973  sailers  were  of  native 
register. 

EXPORT  ITEMS  IN  1908. 

In  the  total  valuation  for  Uruguayan  exjiorts  during  1908,  given 
as  $38.548,0(>0.78,  the  leading  items  were :  Sheeji,  23,317 ;  cattle,  288 ; 
mules,  304;  beef,  94,028  quarters,  beef,  in  bales,  510,700;  bones,  2,723 
tons;  hair,  77,725  bales;  hides,  cattle  and  horse,  1,053,245;  wool, 
94.028  bales;  sheepskins,  24,197  bales;  tallow,  in  hogsheads,  15,224; 
in  ifijies  and  bags,  15,939;  mutton  carcasses,  122,132,  and  mutton 
quarters,  1,408. 

Shiiiments  to  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  as  recorded  in  the 
consular  files  comprised  hides  to  the  value  of  $2,074,172.34;  hair, 
$553,398.51;  dried  beef,  $137,770.74;  bones,  $02,751.27;  feathers, 
$24,031.73;  glue  stock.  $0,599.97 ;  leather  cuttings.  $723.80;  quebracho 
extract,  $13,990.02;  onions  and  garlic,  $4,289.28;  rubber,  $3,592.71; 
and  wool,  $553,398.51. 
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MINING  AND  MINERALS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

An  important  section  of  the  valuable  report  forwarded  by  United 
States  Consnl  Frederic  W.  Goding  from  Montevideo  deals  with  the 
mineral  possibilities  of  Urn"nay. 

In  regard  to  gold,  it  is  stated  that  alluvial  deposits  and  quartz 
have  been  found  in  the  Departments  of  !Minas,  Treinta  y  Tres,  Monte¬ 
video,  and  Eivera,  though  but  two  mines  are  effectively  operated. 
From  these,  during  1008,  there  were  mined  20,514  tons  of  mineral 
yielding  2,708.88  ounces,  valued  at  $40,585.03. 

The  Uruguay  Mining  Syndicate,  an  English  company,  has  secured 
four  gold-bearing  concessions  called  collectively  the  Zapuca  mines 
and  four  others  called  Grupo  Independencia  in  the  Department  of 
Cerro  Largo.  They  are  to  be  worked  by  four  distinct  companies, 
each  being  capitalized  at  $2,433,250. 

Coal,  whose  existence  in  commercial  quantities  has  frequently  been 
reported,  is  mined  in  the  Departments  of  Montevideo,  Santa  Lucia, 
and  Cerro  Largo.  In  the  latter  instance  a  company  has  been  formed 
for  the  adequate  exploitation  of  the  beds.  The  Cerro  Largo  coal  as 
well  as  that  of  Santa  Lucia  is  of  good  quality.  Peat  coal  is  found 
in  Maldonado  and  Montevideo  and  peat  alone  also  exists  near  the 
Pay  of  Maldonado. 

Petroleum,  while  of  known  existence,  has  not  been  found,  as  yet, 
in  ])aying  quantities. 

Asbestos,  antimony,  graphite,  coj^per-silver,  and  copper-iron,  as 
well  as  iron,  are  found  in  various  sections. 

The  Government  is  liberal  in  the  privileges  it  offers  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  development  of  its  mineral  resources,  allowing  the  free  impor¬ 
tation  of  requisite  machinery  and  implements  and  granting  ample 
protection  to  investing  companies. 

Gems  and  various  semiprecious  stones  are  also  known  to  abound 
in  the  Eepublic. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Of  Uruguay's  total  area  only  2.4  per  cent,  or  1,182.609  acres,  are 
under  cultivation,  according  to  information  furnished  in  a  valuable 
article  prepared  by  C.  L.  Chandler.  MTieat  culture  occupies  about 
713,804  acres  with  an  annual  yield  of  4,006,302  bushels;  corn,  410,068 
acres  with  3,011,720  bushels;  flax,  45,058  acres;  and  oats,  37,000 
acres,  the  two  crops  yielding  11,882  and  37,000  bushels,  respectively. 
The  only  other  considerable  harvest  is  of  barley,  which  is  grown  on 
2.800  acres,  yielding  about  30,000  bushels  annually. 

The  raising  of  various  kinds  of  liv^e  stock  engages  97  per  cent 
of  the  Republic’s  area,  the  number  of  all  kinds  at  the  last  census 
in  1000  being  reiwrted  as  20,134,800,  composed  of  0,827,428  cattle, 
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18, (508, 7  1  7  sheej),  5(51,408  horses,  22, 002  mules,  08,023  pigs,  ami  20,428 
goats.  No  cattle  is  as  yet  bred  for  export,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  shiiiments  to  Brazil,  though  04  per  cent  of  the  country's 
exports  consist  of  live-stock  products,  comprising  hides,  jerked  beef, 
frozen  meat,  meat  extract,  tallow,  etc.  Dairy  jiroducts  are  also  tak¬ 
ing  an  important  place  on  the  export  list,  European  cities  and  Buenos 
Aires  Ixung  the  leading  purchasers. 

Vegetables  and  medicinal  plants  are  grown  profitably,  while 
from  the  native  grape  a  red  wine  is  2ii‘oduced.  A  small  quantity 
of  tobacco  is  grown,  and  the  rapid  and  satisfactory  growth  of  the 
mulberry  indicates  tiiat  silk  culture  might  Ix^  actively  undertaken 
with  good  results. 


VENEZUELA 


COMMISSION  OF  PUBLIC  HYGIENE. 

An  executive  decree  of  March  17,  1901),  establishes  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  a  commission  of  public  hygiene  composed  of  five  phy¬ 
sicians.  an  engineer,  and  a  lawyer.  E'our  of  these  physicians  shall  be. 
respectively,  jirofessors  of  hygiene,  biological  physics  and  chemistry, 
physiology  and  bacteriology,  and  the  .secretary  of  the  academy  of 
medicine  in  the  Central  University.  The  Commission  will  consider 
questions  concerning  the  jirophylaxsis  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases,  quarantine,  vaccination,  naval  hygiene,  jiotable  water,  food¬ 
stuffs,  medicine,  climatology,  atmospheric  imrification,  hygienic  con¬ 
struction  of  dwellings,  shops,  and  buihlings.  etc. 

The.  ])ersonnel  of  the  Commission  is  as  follows: 

Considtor  and  presiding  officer.  Dr.  1*.  Acosta  Ortiz;  lawyer.  Dr. 
Carlos  Leon;  engineer,  To.mas  C.  Llamozas;  physician.  Dr.  Carlos 
DE  la  Cabada. 


IMPORTATION  OF  MERCHANDISE  BY  PARCELS  POST. 

The  President  of  Venezuela  iiromulgated,  on  March  30,  1909,  a 
decree  jiermitting  the  importation  by  jiarcels  post  in  any  one  vesM*l 
of  any  kind  of  merchandise  up  to  20  kilos,  the  same  being  subject  to 
the  regular  tariff'  duties.  If  more  than  20  kilos  of  merchandise  is 
imported  at  one  time  in  any  one  vessel  the  merchandise  is  subject  to 
the  regular  duties  plus  a  surtax  of  10  p<*r  cent.  ELxecutive  decree  of 
April  23,  1907,  limiting  the  importation  of  merchandise  by  jiarcels 
jiost,  or  any  other  decree  contrary  to  the  jiresent  one,  is  rejiealed. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FACTORIES  FOR  MEAT  EXTRACTS. 


On  March  29,  1909,  the  Government  of  Venezuela  "ranted  a  con- 
ce.ssion  to  Vicexte  Noguera  Ortiz  for  the  establishment,  within  a 
period  of  two  years,  at  some  convenient  place  or  places  in  the 
llejiublic,  of  one  or  more  factories  for  the  preparation  of  meat  ex¬ 
tracts.  The  enterprise  is  free  from  federal  taxation,  and  the  con¬ 
cession  is  valid  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  time  tlie  factory 
begins  to  operate,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  concession  may 
be  extended  for  another  term  of  fifteen  years  at  the  option  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties.  The  concessionaire  has  the  privilege  of  importing, 
free  of  duty,  the  machinery,  materials,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  the  plant. 


The  President  of  Venezuela,  under  date  of  March  I."),  1909,  abol¬ 
ished  the  custom-house  pf  Tucacas.  and  ordered  the  transfer  of  the 
records  and  furniture  of  said  custom-house  to  the  custom-house  at 
Puerto  Cabello. 
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POPULATION,  JANUARY  1,  1909. 


The  bureau  of  statistics  of  Venezuela  jmblishes  data  showing  that 
the  births  and  deaths  in  the  Republic  in  1908  were  71,059  and  57,059. 
respectively,  or  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  14,009.  During 
the  same  period  4,280  peiNons  entered  and  3.979  left  the  Republic, 
thus  showing  a  gain  of  301  in  the  population  of  the  country  from 
that  source,  so  that  the  total  increase  in  the  population  in  1908  was 
14,301.  This  increase,  added  to  the  poiiulation  of  2.()49,925  at  the 
close  of  1907,  makes  the  total  population  of  Venezuela  2, (Hid, 290  on 
January  1,  1909. 


CLOSING  OF  TUCACAS  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 
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Arango,  Senor  Don  Jose  Augustin,  First  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  State  of 

Panama .  Facing  752 

Argentine  Republic: 

Buenos  Aires — 

Avenue  of  palms .  108 

Boathouse  at  El  Tigre .  Facing  914 

Botanical  Garden,  photograjths  of .  1055-1002 

Brewery  in  suburbs  of  Quilmos .  Facing  311 

Central  Produce  Market,  hide  and  wool  section .  104 

Colon  Theater .  812 

Inaugural  review  of  troops .  401 

Palermo  Driveway .  Facing  854 

Recoleta  Cemetery .  Facing  110 

San  Martin  Square .  Facing  310 

St.  John’s  Anglican  Church .  879 

United  States  Minister  Rodney,  monument  to  the  memory  of,  in  St. 

John’s  Anglican  Church .  881 

Valentin  Alsina,  statue  of .  096 

Cordoba,  river  and  tunnel  near .  097 

Christ  of  the  Andes,  statue  marking  the  l>oundary  line  with  Chile .  408 

Iguazu  Falls .  281,297 

La  Guayra  Falls .  397 

North  American  Society  of  the  River  Plate,  executive  committee .  081 

Trans- Andine  Railway — 

Avalanche  shed .  “lO? 

Mountain  scene .  468 

Sleeping  car .  403 

Stone  refuge .  470 

Uspallata  Station .  404 

Villa-Jardin,  view  of .  405 

Arosemena,  Senor  Don  C.  C.,  Panaman  Minister .  177 

Bacon,  lion.  Robert,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State .  0 

Barra,  Senor  Don  Francisco  L.  de  la,  Mexican  Ambassador .  Facing  3(i9 

Beata-Neves,  Mr.  L.,  Brazilian  Delegate  to  Third  Trans-.Mi.«souri  Dry  Farming 

Congress .  1064 

Black  diamond,  largest  ever  found .  238 
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Bolivia,  Congress,  opening  session  of .  Faring  1 1 1 

Bone,  Mr.  Scott  C.,  Vice-President  of  the  Gridiron  (,'lub .  Facing  10-45 

Borja,  T)r.  (^esar.  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Ecuador .  K()5 

Borts  diamond,  largest  ever  found . • .  238 

Brazil: 

Black  diamond,  largest  ever  found .  238 

Convoy  of  diamonds  from  the  mines .  232 

Coquillo  nuts,  delivery  of,  at  warehouse .  075 

Diamantina  district — 

Diamond  cutting  establishment .  254 

Diamond  dredge .  251, 253 

Diamond  mining,  ])hotographs .  230-255 

Diamond  River .  230 

Iguazu  Falls .  281,297 

Jecpiitinhonha  River — 

Diamond  washing .  250 

Manaos,  Amazonas  Theater .  819 

Minas  Geraes,  Rio  Manso  Falls .  248 

Palms .  110 

Para — 

“A  Provincia  do  Para”  building .  040 

Da  Paz  Theater .  818 

Frei  Cactano  Brandao  Scpiare .  045 

General  Bittencourt  Institute- 

Exterior  view .  053 

Grotip  of  students .  Facing  !I23 

Governor’s  residence .  0-50 

Municipal  building .  052 

Palm  avenue .  050 

Panoramic  view  of .  Facing  048 

Prava  da  Re|)ublica . ; .  055 

Prudente  de  Moraes  Square .  1090 

Quay  in  the  harbor  of .  047 

Water  front .  049 

Pernambuco — 

Opera  house .  817 

Piassava  j)alm .  075 

Rio  de  .laneiro — 

Asseinblea  street .  39 

Avenida  Central .  31, 34, 35,  40,  507 

Avenue  and  ])ark  in .  Facing  700 

Beira  Mar  avenue .  Facing  855 

Botanical  gardens .  30 

Canal  do  Mangue .  707 

Carioca  street .  -KI 

Corcovado  Summit,  road  to .  Facing  5(K> 

Cotton  factory  in .  008 

Fire  department,  central  station .  42 

General  Ossorio,  statue  of .  Facing  319 

Gloria  Garden .  Facing  114 

Gonyalves  Dias  School .  44 

Harbor  of .  Facing  922 

Inspection  of  firemen .  40 
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Brazil— Continued. 

Rio  de  .Janeiro — Continued.  Pago. 

Isabel  Asylum .  Faring  318 

Jornal  do  Commercio  building .  34 

Misericordia  Hospital .  48 

Muni(‘ii)al  Theater .  81G 

Palace  of  the  Mini.^try  of  Public  Works .  37 

President’s  palace .  50 

Treasury  building .  41 

Water  front .  32 

Sao  Paulo — 

Pipe  line  for  water  supply .  119 

State  Theater .  820 

Whaling  in,  photograjrhs  illu.strating  article  on .  1048 

Brown,  lion.  Philip  M.,  American  Minister  to  Honduras .  179 

Bryan,  Hon.  W.  .1 .  103 

Buchanan,  Hon.  William  I.,  United  States  special  commissioner  to  Venezuela.  10 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics: 

Decorations  of  jrresent  building  of,  during  inauguration  week .  576 

Exhibit  of,  at  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  of  Seattle .  985 

New  building  of — 

Design  for .  Facing  303 

Views .  307,  .5(>8 

Cable  tape,  diagram  of  a .  493 

Caceres,  Gen.  Ramon,  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic .  101,408 

Calvo,  Seller  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo,  Minister  from  Costa  Rica  to  the  United 

States .  797 

Cannon,  Hon.  Jo-seph  G.,  Speaker  of  the  Uou.se  of  Representatives .  798 

Central  American  Bureau,  International,  members  of .  15 

('entral  Ann'rican  Court  of  Justice,  plan  for  palace  of .  13 

Central  American  Peace  Conference  of  Tegucigalpa  group  of  members  of .  704 

Chile: 

Aconcagua  River .  470 

Administrator  of  an  estate . Facing  710 

Cavalry  soldier .  440 

Christ  of  the  Andes,  statue  marking  the  boundary  line  with  the  Argentine 

Republic .  409 

Coat  of  arms  of .  Facing  92 

Corral,  j)ort  of,  view .  717 

Flag  and  coat  of  arms  of . Facing  92 

Juncal — 

Hotel  and  construction  buildings .  474 

Road  to .  474 

Laja  Falls .  Facing  515 

Nitrate,  loading  of,  in  the  W.  R.  Grace  mines .  200 

Overseer  of  an  estate .  710 

Palm  (Jubca  spectabilis) .  122 

Puerto  Montt,  view  of .  Facing  326 

Railway  bridge  on  line  between  Valparai.so  and  Santiago .  78 

Salto  del  Soldado  Bridge .  472 

Santiago — 

Ahumada  street .  582 

Alameda .  438 
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Chile — Continued. 

Santiago — Continued.  Page. 

Cathedral .  o91 

Congre!<s,  Palace  of .  442 

E.-tado  street .  597 

Ciovernment  Palace .  587 

Independencia  square .  484 

Municipal  building .  588 

Municipal  Theater .  822 

Museum  of  Natural  History . • .  593 

National  Congress .  589 

National  Library .  439 

Plaza  de  A  rmas . 433 

Private  residence .  595 

Senate  chamber .  436 

University  of  Chile .  437 

View  of  city .  430 

Talcahuano— 

Hay  and  town  of .  Facing  514 

Dry  docks,  section .  Facing  121 

Naval  academy .  Facing  926 

Transandine  railway  views .  468-477 

Valdivia,  brewery  in .  Facing  115 

Vina  del  Mar,  view  of .  Facing  927 

Church,  Col.  Geon;e  Earl,  jwrtraits  of .  479-481 

Clark,  lion.  Champ,  minority  leader  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives .  806 

Colombia — 

Harranquilla,  street  scene .  125 

Hogota — 

Holivar  Square,  illuminated .  719 

San  Carlos  Palace .  425 

Street  i)rocession .  Facing  120 

Coat  of  arms  of .  Facing  262 

Emerald — 

Debris  containing .  1031 

In  matrix .  1034 

Mining .  1038 

Strata  containing .  1036 

Washing  debris  for .  1039 

Flag  and  coat  of  arms  of .  h'acing  262 

President  Reyes  and  Diplomatic  Corps  reviewing  tnwps .  423 

President  Reyes  and  his  Cabinet .  421 

Corea,  Dr.  Luis  F.,  Mini.sterof  Nicaragua .  273 

Corn,  idmtographs  illustrating  article  on .  989-1002 

Costa  Rica: 

Coat  of  arms  of .  Facing  490 

Coffee  drying .  Facing  935 

Flag  and  coat  of  arms  of .  Facing  490 

Irazu  Volcano .  Facing  518 

Military  band .  Facing  519 

Monument  celebrating  triumph  over  William  Walker .  Facing  331 

Northern  Railway,  scene  on  the .  Facing  722 

Orosi  Valley .  Facing  330 
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Costa  Rica — Continued. 

Puerto  Limon —  Page. 

Wharf  at .  Facinj!;  12(i 

Wireless  telegraph  station  at .  G41 

Rejriment  of  soldiers .  Faeint;;  723 

San  Jose — 

Cathedral .  Faeint;  934 

National  Park .  1101 

National  Theater .  813 

Waterfall  in .  Faeinj;  127 

Cotton,  i)hoto<;raphs  illustratin';  article  on .  599-4313 

Creel,  Senor  lion  Enrique  C.,  Governor  of  Chihuahua .  Facin"  308 

Cuba; 


Automobile  in .  088 

Flat;  and  coat  of  arms  of .  Faciii};  008 

Havana — 

Hallnxun  in  clubhouse  of  Rusiness  Clerks’  Association .  025 

Rand  stand  on  Malecon .  1091 

Rotanical  gardens .  Facing  938 

Cabanas  Fortress .  Facing  939 

Columbus  Cathedral .  019 

El  Prado  Promenade .  Facing  852 

House  of  Representatives  in  session .  023 

Illuminated  arch  commemorating  restoration  of  the  Rej)ublic _  Facing  419 

Letter  carriers .  020 

Malecon  drive .  021 

Obisi>o  street .  020 

President’s  Palace .  017,018 

Produce  Exchange  building,  new .  010 

Templete,  The .  027 

L'nited  States  battle  ships  Maine  and  Mississippi  entering  the  har¬ 
bor .  Facing  ‘208 

View  of  the  city  and  the  water  front  from  Cabana  I'ortress .  015 

Inauguration  of  President  Gomez,  scenes  of  the .  202-209 

President  Gomez — 

Arriving  at  Caballeria  Wharf  together  with  Governor  Magoon  and  Vice- 

President  Zayas .  207 

Group  of,  and  other  otlicials  after  bidding  good-by  to  Governor 

Magoon .  Facing  418 

Leaving  the  Palace  with  Governor  Mag(X)n .  Facing  200 

Portrait  of .  200 

Taking  the  oath  of  office .  Facing  ‘207 

Cullinan,  diamond: 

Cleaving  the .  235 

Finished .  237 


First  cleaving  of .  230 

In  the  rough .  234 

Davila,  Gen.  Miguel  R.,  President  of  Honduras .  409 

Demers,  Mr.  Pierre  Paul,  l’nited  States  consul  at  Rahia .  701 

Diagrams: 

Argentine  Republic — 

Area  and  population .  1081 

Commerce .  911 

Bolivia,  tin  production .  918 
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I  )ia<;rains — Continued. 

Hrazil —  I’agp. 

Para,  population .  (>54 

Su<!:ar  production .  705 

Priti.sh  investments  in  Latin-Ainerica .  091 

Cable  tape .  49:l 

Cacao  production  of  the  world .  1072 

Colombia — 

Emerald  mines .  1029 

Exports  from  Cartagena .  517 

Corn  exports  of  the  world .  1002 

Corn  ])roduction  of  the  world .  999 

Cotton  production .  007 

Cuba — 


Foreign  commerce .  722 

Sugar  j)roduction .  930 

Dominican  Republic — 

Commerce .  058,001 

Honduras,  commerce .  520 

Mexico — 

Agricultural  and  mineral  products .  340 

Capital  invested  in  the  Republic .  344 

Commerce .  137,729 

llenequen  exports .  451 

Sugar  i)roduction .  948 

Nicaragua,  exi)orts  to  I’nited  States .  734 

Peru,  construction  of  Oroya  Railway .  84 

Pojjulation  of  American  Rejjublics .  97 

Tobacco  production  of  the  world .  03,  (>4 

I’nited  States,  farm  })roducts .  358 

Cruguay,  wool  shipments .  157 

Venezuela,  commerce .  959 

Diamond  mining,  j)hotographs  illustrating  article  on .  230-255 

Diaz,  den.  Porfirio,  President  of  Mexico .  409 

Dominican  Republic — 

banana  plantation .  Facing  133 

I'lag  and  coat  of  arms .  Facing  904 

La  Vega,  central  jiark .  000 

Ptierto  Plata,  landing  wharf .  ()(i2 

Santo  Domingo,  street  scene .  (>57 

Ecuador: 

(Juayaquil,  loading  cacao .  Facing  332 

National  Exposition  of  Quito,  views  of .  202-200 

Quito — 

National  Theater .  821 

Private  residence .  1104 

San  Francisco  Church .  Facing  132 

Street  scene .  Facing  333 

United  States  Minister  Fox  and  Consul-General  Dietrich  surrounded  by 

representative  Chinese .  522 

Egyptian  cotton  field  and  boll  of  cotton .  (iOl,  005 

Emerald,  South  American,  in  matrix .  1034 

Esjiinoza,  Dr.  Rodolfo,  Nicaraguan  Minister .  108 

Estrada  C'abrera,  President  Manuel,  President  of  Guatemala .  408 
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Figueroa  Alcorta,  Seiior  Don  Jose,  President  of  the  Aigentine  Republic .  406 

Figueroa,  Gen.  Fernando,  President  of  Salvador .  410,961 

Garcia  Velez,  Senor  Don  Carlos,  Minister  of  Cuba  in  the  United  States .  548, 850 

Godoy,  Senor  Don  Jose  F.,  Mexican  Minister  to  Cuba .  Facing  171 

Gomes  dos  Santos,  Senor  Jose,  Consul-General  of  Rrazil  at  New  York .  969 

Gomez,  Gen.  Jos^  Miguel,  President  of  Cuba .  266,408 

(See  also  Cuba.) 

Gomez,  Gen.  J.  Vicente,  President  of  Venezuela .  411 

Gonzalez,  Dr.  Pedro,  Special  Envoy  from  Nicaragua .  965 

Gonzalez  Vfquez,  Senor  Don  Cleto,  President  of  Costa  Rica .  407 

Grace,  William  R .  256 

Guatemala: 

Country  road .  100 

Country  scene .  Facing  134 

Guatemala  city — 

Bull  Monument  in  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma .  Facing  539 

Colon  Theater .  811 

La  Antigua,  ruins  of  cathedral .  I'acing  337 

Mazatenango  Railway .  Facing  336 

Mining  region  in  the  interior .  538 

Prehistoric  relic .  384 

Quezaltcnango,  municipal  theater .  823 

Railway  map .  336 

San  Jose,  Central  Railroad  Station .  869 

Visit  of  the  United  States  fleet  to,  photograj)hs  of .  869-876 

Haiti: 

Cape  Haitien,  union  club .  Facing  724 

Port-a  u-  Pri  nee — 

Cathedral .  Facing  524 

Market  houses .  Facing  525 

National  Bank  of .  134 

Statue  of  General  Dessalines .  Facing  725 

Helper,  Hon.  Hinton  Rowan,  ex-Consul-General  of  the  United  States  in  Buenos 

Aires .  550 

Henequen  industry,  photographs  illustrating  article  on .  444-463 

Hicks,  Hon.  John,  former  United  States  Minister  to  Chile .  754 

Honduras: 

Picturesque  scene  in  the  interior .  Facing  135 

Sabana  Grande,  wagon  road  construction .  136 

Tegucigalpa-San  lajrenzo  highway .  1105 

Indian  corn.  (See  Maize.) 

Joubert,  Seiior  Don  Emilio  C.,  retiring  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in 

the  United  States .  965 

Kimberley,  South  Africa: 

Sorting  rough  diamonds  from  the  De  Beers  mines .  247 

Wesselton  mine .  244, 245 

Knowles,  Hon.  Horace  G.,  United  States  Minister  to  Nicaragua .  554 

Knox,  Hon.  Philander  ('.,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States .  2,  790 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  S.  S.  Vasari,  photographs .  1016-1018 

Lanclis,  Hon.  Charles  B.,  Congressman  from  Indiana .  837 

Latin-American  embassies  and  legations  in  Washington,  D.  C .  Facing  4 

Latin- American  students: 

Cornell  University . ,  304 

Society  of,  at  Annapolis,  officers .  302 

University  of  Pennsylvania .  303 
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Lofier,  M.  J.  X.,  Haitian  Minister .  Faeinj'  170 

Le<riiia,  Dr.  Auftusto  11.,  President  of  Peru .  410 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States .  Facin"  164 

I.incoln  and  lii.s  Cabinet .  .  165 

Maj;oon,  lion.  Charles  E.,  Pnndsional  Governor  of  Cuba .  268 

Maituey  industry,  photographs  illustrating  article  on  the .  444-463 

Maize,  photographs  illustrating  article  on .  989-1002 

-Maps: 

Argentine  Republic,  location  of  Carnegie  Observatory .  417 

Bolivia,  railway  system .  112 

Brazil — 

Area,  jaipulation,  and  diamond-producing  States .  233 

Railway  system .  325 

Cable  lines  of  the  American  Republics .  496 

Colombia,  emerald  mines .  1029 

Guatemala,  railway  system .  336 

Parana  River  Basin .  Facing  284, 288 

Steantship  connections,  proposed,  between  Yokohama  and  New  York .  346 

Western  Hemisphere — 

Cable  lines  of  American  Republics .  496 

Wireless  telegraphy  in  the  American  Republics .  F'acing  638 

Martinez  Aguirre,  Dr.  Francbsco  J.,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ecuador...  896 

Meiggs,  Henry,  railway  constructor .  77 

Mexico: 

.Vrtesian  well  in  Mexico  City .  h'acing  531 

Cotton  tree .  607 

Cuernavaca  Valley .  Facing  338 

Federal  District,  La  Viga  Canal .  224,225 

Guadalajara — 

Degollado  Theater .  825 

Public  works  at .  1115 

Guanajuato — 

Juarez  Theater .  825 

Panoramic  \’iew  of .  Facing  732 

Ilenequen  industry,  photographs .  444-463 

Mexico  City — 

.Vrtesian  well .  531 

.Vvenida  del  Dos  de  Mayo .  1114 

Cathedral .  Facing  138 

Chapultepec .  222 

Colonia  Juarez .  212 

Columbus,  statue  of .  221 

Cuauhtemtx-,  statue  of .  220, 222 

Driveway  in .  Facing  853 

Holiday  precession .  209 

Home  of  American  .\mbas8ador .  144 

letter  c  arrier .  213 

Looking  south  from  the  cathedral .  210 

Moorish  pavilion .  227 

Mounted  police .  226 

President’s  Palace,  Chapultepec .  222 

National  Palace .  208 

New  National  Theater .  826 
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Mexico — Continued.  , 

Mexico  City — Continued.  Paue.  I 

Parade  of  carriages .  Facing  1:59  ) 

Pa.sco  de  la  Reforma .  219 

Post-office  building,  new .  211 

Primary  school  building .  217 

Street  construction .  215 

Tomb  of  Juarez .  Facing  339 

Young  Men's  Christian  A.ssociation .  21(5 

Pulque,  cultivation,  extraction,  etc.,  photographs .  453—403 

San  Luis  Potosi,  La  Paz  Theater .  825 

Strawberry  gathering .  148 

Tinacal,  exterior  and  interior  of  a .  459, 462 

Tropic  of  Cancer,  sign  indicating .  Facing  530 

Zacatecas,  old  aqueduct .  P'acing  733 

Montes,  Senor  Don  Ismael,  President  of  Bolivia .  400 

Montt,  Seiior  Don  Pedro,  President  of  Chile .  407 

Morgan,  lion.  Edwin,  United  States  Minister  to  Cuba .  308 

Nabuco,  Senhor  Joaquin,  Brazilian  Ambassador  in  the  United  States .  793 

Nabuco,  Senhor  Joaquim,  Brazilian  Ambassador,  flashlight  ])hoto  of  dinner 

given  by,  in  honor  of  Senhor  Rodrigues  and  the  Gridiron  Club .  Facing  1040 

North  American  Society  of  the  River  Plate,  executive  committee .  081 

Northcott,  lion.  Elliot,  Unite<l  States  Minister  to  Colombia .  750 

Obaldia,  Senor  Don  Domingo  de,  President  of  Panama .  410 

Panama; 

La  Boca,  S.  S.  Santa  Maria  discharging  oil .  835 

Oil  pipe  line  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic  coast,  photographs .  828-836 

Panama  city-- 

Government  Palace .  535 

Market  square .  Facing  534 

National  Theater .  822 

Pan-American  Dinner: 

Flashlight  photograph  of .  F'acing  788 

Menu  card,  reproduction  of  design  on .  Facing  802 

Notices  in  Washington  j)apers .  Facing  803 

Pan-.\morican  Scientific  Congress,  First,  medal  commemorating .  581 

Paraguay ; 

.\suncion.  Government  Palace .  Facing  955 

Nacundai  Falls .  291 

Upper  Parana  River .  291 

Penna,  Dr.  Affon.^o  A.  Moreira,  President  of  Brazil .  1,407,901 

Peru: 

<  'erro  de  Pasco .  89 

Cotton  mill  near  Peru .  259 

Cotton  ])icking  by  Chinese .  600 

Cotton-winding  machine .  612 

Lima 

Bank  of  Deposits  and  Consignments .  Facing  803 

Cathedral,  exterior .  Facing  802 

Cathedral,  interior .  Facing  804 

Health  Institute .  858 

Inaugural  review  of  troops .  403 

Medical  School .  867 

Panoramic  view  of .  868 
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Peru — Continued . 

Lima — ('ontinued.  Page. 

Pa.'ieo  de  Colon .  853 

Police,  isquad  of .  804 

Post-office  and  telegraph  building .  800 

Principal  square .  857 

San  Francisco  Church .  858 

Senate  Huilding .  Facing  805 

Statue  of  Columbus .  Facing  741 

Statue  of  Colonel  Holognesi .  Facing  740 

Street  scene .  800 

Torre-Tagle  IIou.se .  801 

Mountain  road  in .  Facing  327 

Oroya  Railway- 

Andean  station .  88 

Inliornillo  bridge .  85 

Scene  on .  80 

Section  of .  81, 83 

Tunnels .  84 

Sugar  refinery  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company .  258 

Portela,  Sefior  Don  Epifanio,  Minister  from  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the 

United  States .  801 

Pidliam,  Uon.  W.  E.,  Receiver-General  of  Customs  for  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public .  059 

Purdie,  Mr.  F.  15. ,  President,  North  American  Society  of  the  River  Plate .  082 

Quesada,  Senor  Don  Gonzalo  de,  ex-Minister  of  Cuba .  559 

Reyes,  General  Rafael,  President  of  Colombia .  407 

River  Plate,  North  American  Society  of  the,  executive  committee,  group  of. ..  081 

Rodgers,  lion.  James  Linn,  United  States  Consul-General  at  Habana .  758 

Rodrigues,  Mr.  J.  (’.,  Director  of  the  Jorml  do  Cotnmercio  of  Rio  de  Ja- 

nerio.. .  Facing  1044 

Rojas,  Dr.  Don  Pedro  Ezequiel,  Venezuelan  Minister  to  the  United  States _  748 

Root,  lion.  Ellhu,  Senator  from  New  A'ork .  804 

Ru.ssell,  lion.  William  G.,  United  States  Minister  to  Venezuela .  547 

Salvador: 

San  Salvador — 

National  Theater .  821 

Palace  of  the  President .  154 

Treasury  Dei)artment  Building .  1120 

Sanchez  Cruz,  Senor  Don  Ricardo,  Consul-General  of  Chile  at  New  York .  908 

Salmon,  M.  II.  Paiileus,  Minister  from  Haiti .  Facing  374 

Sherill,  lion.  Charles  Hitchcock,  United  States  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public .  545 

Sherman,  Hon.  James  S.,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States .  305,  795 

Simon,  Gen.  Antoine  F.  C.,  President  of  Haiti .  409 

Snyder,  Hon.  .\lban  G.,  United  States  Consul-General  at  Panama .  971 

South  Africa: 

(  olesburg  Kopje,  interior  of .  238 

Gong  and  Gong  diamond  diggings,  Vaal  River .  240 

Native  laborers  in  compound .  241 

Sorting  rough  diamonds .  247 

Vaal  River  diggings .  242,240 

Wesselton  mine,  Kimberley .  244,245 

Squires,  Hon.  Herbert  G.,  United  States  Minister  to  Panama .  372 
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Taft,  William  H.,  President  of  the  United  States:  Piigo. 

('abinet .  579 

Group  of  various  photographs  of .  Faciii"  364 

Inauguration  of,  views .  563, 572, 576 

Portrait  of .  411 

Returning'  with  Mrs.  Taft  after  inauguration .  563 

Tobacco,  photographs  illu.strating  article  on .  53-70 

Transandine  Railway.  Argentine  Republic;  t'hile.) 

Ulloa,  Dr.  Juan  J.,  Consul-General  of  Costa  Rica  at  New  York .  756 

United  States: 

Alaska,  wireless  telegraph  station  at  Fairbanks .  631 

Alaska-Yukon-Pac  ific  Exposition .  984,985 

Annapolis,  Latin-American  students  at .  303 

Bales  of  Texas  cotton .  til  1 

Battle-ship  fleet,  homec-oming  of — 

President  Roosevelt  delivering  a  speech  on  board  the  Connecticut.  Facing  371 
President  Roo.sevelt,  Secretary  Bacon,  and  Admiral  Sperry  on  the 

Mayflower .  370 

Battle-ships  Maine  and  Mississippi  entering  the  harbor  of  llabana _  Facing  268 

Capitol  at  Washington .  397 

Corn  Palace,  Mitchell,  South  Dakota .  1001 

Cotton  photographs .  602-611 

Inauguration  of  President  Taft,  views  of .  563, 572, '576 

Inauguration  of  President  Roosevelt .  ^*102 

Mount  V'ernon .  400 

New  York,  statue  of  Washington .  399 

North  American  Conservation  Commission,  President  RcM)sevelt  and 

guests  of .  365 

President  Lincoln — 

Inauguration  of .  398 

Portrait  of .  164 

President  Roosevelt — 

Cabinet .  Facing  372 

Inauguration  of .  404,  405 

Group  of,  Secretary  Bacon  and  Admiral  Sperry  on  board  the  May¬ 
flower .  Facing  370 

North  American  Conservation  Commission  and .  365 

President  Taft  and  his  Cabinet .  579 

President  and  Mrs.  Taft  returning  from  the  Capitol  after  the  inauguration.  563 

Triumph  cotton  from  Yazoo  City .  603 

University  of  Cornell,  Latin-American  students  at .  304 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Latin-American  students  at .  303 

Washington — 

Columbus  statue  at,  models  for .  412-415 

Court  of  Honor  on  Pennsylvania  avenue .  Facing  400 

Inaugural  decorations .  400,576 

Pennsylvania  avenue,  inaugural  decorations .  400,402 

Potomac  Drive .  855 

Washington  Monument . 412 

Wireless  telegraph  station  at .  633 

Wireless  telegraphy,  stations,  etc .  630-638 

Uruguay: 

Automobile  in .  687 
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Vniguay — Continued.  Page. 

Montevideo— 

Alni.shouae .  1005 

Argentine  legation .  158, 1012 

Atheneum .  1126 

Cathedral .  1006 

Central  Railway  Station .  1008 

City  Hall .  1010 

Cu.atoin-houae .  360, 1013 

Fountain  at  Constitution  Square .  1127 

Liberty  Square .  1C03 

President  AVilliman  leaving  the  military  hospital .  Facing  915 

Paseo  del  Prado,  bridge  in  the .  1011 

Solis  Theater .  814 

Stock  Exchange .  744 

Zabala  square .  361, 1007 

Zabala  street .  Facing  954 

Pocitos,  pier  at .  Facing  542 

Vasari  S.  S.,  of  the  Lamport  and  Holt  Line,  group  of  captain,  officers,  and  guests.  1016 

Views  of .  1017, 1018 

Caracas — 

Municipal  Theater .  815 

National  Theater .  815 

View  of  city .  543,  745 

Maracaibo,  Columbus  statue .  Facing  158 

Valencia,  Bolivar  Square  and  statue .  Facing  159 

Villazon,  Senor  Don  Eduardo,  President-elect  of  Bolivia .  Facing  747 

Wands,  Hon.  Ernest  IL,  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  National  Ecua¬ 
doran  ExjK)8ition .  201 

Williman,  Dr.  Claudio,  President  of  Uruguay .  410 

Wilson,  lion.  Huntington,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State .  172 

Wireless  telegraphy,  photographs  illustrating  article  on .  630-641 

Zayas,  Senor  Don  Alfredo,  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba .  Facing  543 

Zelaya,  Gen.  Jose  Santos,  President  of  Nicaragua .  409 
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Panoramic  view  of  the  City  of  Para,  looking  towards  the  river  front.  The  opposite  shore  is  the  Island  of  Mar.xjo,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  continental  Portug.\l,  and 

SEPARATES  THE  ?ARA  RiVER  FROM  THE  MAIN  ESTUARY  OF  THE  AmAZON.  ThE  SUBSTANTIAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  CITY,  AND  ITS  GREAT  CO.MMERCIAL  ACTIVITY,  ARE  CLEARLY  DEMON¬ 
STRATED  IN  THE  PICTURE.  PaRA  IS  THE  PORT  OF  TRANSSHIPMENT  FOR  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UPPER  AMAZON  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  AND  VICE  VERSA.  ThE  MAIN  FACTOR  IN  ITS  PHENOME¬ 
NAL  GROWTH,  HOWEVER,  IS  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY,  AND  PaRA  IS  TODAY  ONE  OF  THE  TWO  GREATEST  RUBBER  PORTS  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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FLASHLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  DINNER,  SHOWING  THE  TWENTY-ONE  TABLES,  THE  GUESTS,  AND  THE  DECORATIONS. 

Thi*  (iiithnimtic  rfprtv'itMitativfs  of  iho  <'ountries  presirlotl  at  llioir  rospoctivt*  lal»k*s.  Al  tlu*  fourth  lahle  in  the  first  row  on  the  left  were  the  Viee-ITesident.  the  Secretary  of  State,  Senator  R(M>t,  Senator  Bacon.  OonKressman  Payne.  Conjires-snian  Champ  (’lark.  General  Bell,  ami  Director  Barrett. 
The  list  printeil  on  the  reverse  side  t>f  the  shet*t  ^ives  the  names  of  those  present  a.s  8eau*d.  Tlie  arraiiKement  of  tables,  heKtntiinjf  in  the  baek^'round  ami  running  in  three  parallel  rows  to  the  foregrouml.  is  given  alx)ve  the  ph'ture. 


FLASHLIGHT  OF  GUESTS  TAKEN  AT  BANQUET  TENDERED  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRIDIRON  CLUB,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  BY  MR.  JOAQUIM  NABUCO,  AMBASSADOR  OF  BRAZIL,  TO  MEET  MR.  J.  C.  RODRIQUEZ,  EDITOR 

OF  THE  JORNAL  DO  COMMERCIO  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


